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pera, Oratorio and Recital work. 
lel. Morningside 7:87 





MR. PARSON PRICE, 


OES ah trainin VOICE CULTURE AND SINGING 
. 5 ee Teacher of Julia Marlowe, Marie Cahill, Dori 
Studi I t I ) 18 " 7 . 
I W oS re ambi | Keane, Frances Starr, E. H, Sothern, David Proe 
tor, Charles Hopkins, etc 2 West zoth St. 
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HENRIET 
SOPRANO 


Broadway 








TEACHER 
Metropol 






1425 
Besidence, 2184 Bathgate Ave 





rA SPEKE- 


SEELEY, 


OF SINGING 
tan Opera House 


Phone, 3067 Tremont | 


Columbus 5946. 


STYLE, 





BRUNO HUHN, 





231 West o6th St.. New Yor 
DICTION, REPERTOIRE, 


VOCALISTS. 


, Stapleton (Staten Leland) 


New York City 


k. 


ETC., 


JOHN W. NICHOLS, 


Studio, 490 Riverside Drive 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 





. ART OF SINGING. 
Church, Concert and School ay tions Secured ne teorieng Tm: 33 West — Sorte Art of Singing. Voice building and development. 172 West 79th St., New York. 
4 ( CK, "hone, 746 ryant. r . 
eg reves gaat New York “8 Available for Dratorio, Chamber Music, Concerts. 
GIk | Studio: 837 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Telephone: 2634 Columbus | 
————E i * =i a : rm = one “ | SNE a a a eta es Bre y 
ae | LENOX ACADEMY OF MUSIC, np 4 MADELEY kICHARDSON pepe ce 
. Ps . . ‘ - ~- ‘ 
HELENE BARTENWERFFER H. H. Reppert, Director, All Branches Taught : ACCOMPANIST—With Mr. David Bispham sea 
| 1 i p Scholarshiy Member of the Faculty of Institute of Musical Art. pe 1914. With Riheldaffer-Gailey Co. touring Wen, 
erms very reasonabie ‘ree cholarships ~ na > ° x = - 
, ’ 2 C | VOICE PRODUC ON AN NE-PL NG. ummer 1914. 
MEZZO SOPRANO—VOCAL INSTRUCTOR. | 152 E, i1yth St Tel, 6030-J, Harlem. |. a oy Tie hs si natalie pici s47 Riverside Drive, New York. 
w hs Tel Columbus. eacher of singing. from the earhest staxe<« to Phone, 3753 Morningside. 
m17 . 74th , 4934 . | 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING. 
ig | Heathcote Hall, 609 West rrg4th St., New York 


Tel. 78:14 Morningside. 
(Bet. Broadway and Riverside Drive.) 




















: PIANO INSTRUCTION wie MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
JOHANNA BROCKS—OETTEKING 4 W. 104th St New York ENOR, TEACHER OF SINGING 
COLORATURA SOPRANO 330 W. 58th St.. N. ¥. C. Phone, 1434 Columbus i 
Concert Irator M Five Languages, 22 East 33¢ St., New York City. 
A VOCAL TEACHER 3 
604 West 135th St New York 
LIZABETH K. PATTERSON, CLAUDE WARFORD, 
, SOPRANO, TEACHER OF SINGING 2 Ph acagmene 2 Mme. EMMA A. DAMBMANN, 
e ‘ e . a ; ~ etropolitan pera ouse, 
PAUL SAVAGE, Studio: 257 West togth Street : - (Mas, Hermann G, Farepmann.) 
VOICE CULTURE "Phone, Sro: Riverside 1425 Broadway, New York. CONTRALTO. 
. testes ° Hall Vocal Instruction, Concerts. 
ede ean one a en ee Residence Studio, Hotel Calumet 
— 'CARL M. ROEDER Phone: Columbus 1628. 340 West s7th St. 
AA . ace , : ARL . ROEDER, 
JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
1c RAKER TEACHER OF SINGING PIANIST —INSTRUCTION. Pe 
H. RAWLINS BAKER, »2 Carnegie Hall 607 Carnegie Hall and 423 East r4oth St. THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 4 
Studio v Hall zoe —— — VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
Tel, 8296 Bryant | AEE AS DEERE pe eo a VOCAL CULTURE, 230 East 6ad Street 
JAMES P. DUNN, FR EDE RIC K E BRIS I OL. Complete musica! education we to students 
— SS EST : , ma from the ining to 7 highest perfection. 
| Compo er and Organist, St. Patrick’s Ch rch, Jer TEACHER OF SINGING ro begining . ee CARRI, De 
‘ ae : . ' } sey City Instruction, Piano, Organ Theory and ee 
MAX K NI j is L | RR i { M ANN, | Sight Singing (Specialty Gregorian Chant and No. 143 West aed St., New York. 
BARITONI | Catholic Church Music.) Phone, 782-R Bergen iy ie 
Voice Cultur Art of Singing zs ” a SAP ba at a . 
‘Scndie, Carnegie Sail | . BE SRR To MARY T. WILLIAMSON, 
Mail address: Fifth Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. | Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, SOLO PIANIST. 
LOUIS CORNELL *LANOFORTE INSTRUCTION Recitals, Concerts, Instruction. 
ae . " " SPAMOPORTE SNSTRUCTION Leschetiz Method. 2: East 7sth St 
| Four years f ssistant Rudolph Ganz in Berlin Certified Teacher of the Lescnetizxky Metnop. "Phone, 1302 Lenox. 
Mas, Henry Miss Susan S Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City. 
Expert Stu 4s Madis Ave., N. Y. Phone Plaza 4570 ae nensiain 
Bositive BOIC E. Gitting $$ ___—— mi 
¥ Diction in all i 4 Ry 
VOCAL STUDIOS. languages 2D ’ : Mrs. J. HARRISON-IRVINE, 
at JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, ISON-IRV 
“yee N. Y., Tel. 1977 Mad. Sq. | SicNor FILOTEO GRECO ’ PIANISTE—ACCOMPANISTE. 
ae bgt ‘ : VOCAL INSTRUCTION Instruction in Piano, Teaching, Accompanying 
pate THE ART OF SINGING reat ss : " Coaching of Operatic Roles, Concert, torio 
: : f : Voice Developed—Stvie, Opera Sight Singing and Reading Classes, Harmony. 
Stud 62 East Thirty-fourth Street, New York S<t-852 Carnegie Hall. New York torg3 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Phone, Columbus 19 e. 
E. PRESS IN MILLER Telephone: 4879 Murray Hill 
rEACHI F SINGING “i Beet hy = a sanasnetnianpeanesinisinepetiasiteniinitnaingslbahanmpiatatiaig 
pag sterer WILLIAM NELSON BURRITT 
mbus | 3 nae wi reaaina phr  0 7 o5 ee . MR. 4 s. THEO. J. TOED 
LOUISE KELLOGG, VOICE SPECIALIST 1 ND Mrs. T J : T, 
= TEACHER OF SINGIN¢ AND REPERTOIRE BUILDER | VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
¥ : — , 8a East :oth Street. i Home Studio: 163 East 62d St., New York. 
MAR\ HISSI M DE M¢ SS, tait Carnegie H Tel. t350 Columbus. Tel. Gramercy 3848. 
SOPRAN EACHI OF SINGING —_ eenemecenenentannans wom bitieianens aia wee 
106 W. got Phone, 3552 River. ‘ - as ad . ~) " 
Bxclusive ® | & Jones, Aeolian Hall M¢ RI TZ E S( HWARZ, W AL TER ) am BC IG E R T, I 2 TERTIUS NOBLE, 
Ass't Organist, Trinity Church, New York President N. ¥. State Music Teachers’ Ass'n, 1913; ORGANIST AND MASTER OF THE CHOI 
my Mem 0 ‘ dE C 
" RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION ane Or Comalteen ate. | | eetgte te Cope, These gad Compaction 
ea I F] | Address Trinity Church, New York Baritone. Teacher of Singing. Lectures and Recitals. | en : ‘ 4 
HENR t ~, | iyo Claremont Ave., New York. Tel. 291 Morn’side. as 
Head M Department, | Tuesday and Friday, t14 West zad St. 
H New York . 
both and F \ Tel. ag43 Plaga.) sO] F GLC SE, ~ | VON DOENHOFF, 
Cor Pianist, Piano Instruction. Coach for | Piano Instruction Tele aphane VOICE—HELEN. PIANO—ALBERT 
pre fvan cond singers. ns 5 Theory of Music 7280 huyler ‘ os 
: 81 orningside Ave., City . : T 1186 Madison Ave 
FLORE N¢ E G Al I 2193-] Morningside | CARL HAHN, 
SOLO PIANIST | MUSICAL DIRECTOR. "Phone: 1332 Lenox 
Recitals and Concerts - Studio: «72 West goth St. (The Avonel). Ea NS 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method 
age W. yoth St Telephone, 533 Columbus. | LTSBET HOFFMANN, # FR 


RIESBERG, 


INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY. 





























DANIEL VISANSKA, vrournist. 


Nine years of successful teaching and cone i 
in — Will accept engagements and a 
num o 








; ie : - im Ramee rahe ee With the “Musical Courier”; Sec'y Manuscript Address: 25 West :26th St.. New York. 
ELEANOR PA] RS¢ IN, — Society; Organist Central Baptist Church, New one, Harlem 3427. 
York. 430 Fifth Ave.; Tel. 4292 Murray Hill. [In Philadelphia Mondays. Address 182: Die 
AMERICAN CONTRALTO WILBUR A. LUYSTER Resutence, Park Hill, Yonhers, ee mond St.) 
oa: oe ; W. taath St. SIGHT SINGING SPECIALIST. 
(Galin-Paris-Chevé Method). pe eee ere 
Ne ~ | Instructor 8 years at Metropolitan Opera Co. att | JESSIE DAVIS, ELENA DE OLLOQUI 
- Singers taught to read (church or otherwise), | © PIANIST ‘ 
a Ear Training, = ge rg | Course. ‘ R - . edna PIANIST—INSTRUCTION, 
; NSTITUTE OF N¢ IRMAL SINGING Tuesd ay and Friday’ Classes, 4th St. . N.Y oncerts— Kh ecita:s—i_cssons, ¥ 
SIRGI ps te yan E. Ziveuer, Director. Tel. sa60-1) Bedford 127 Pn 8 et . Brooklyn Studie: por Pierce Bidg., Boston. itr East 62d St., New York. Tel., 2285 Plaza. 
Met. Opera House Bidg., 1425 B’way, New York. ae er. * 
Tel. 1274 Bryant Z eb RINE, 3 
a Saas Miss EMMA THURSBY, CARL FIQUE,.. tans DOUGLAS POWELL 
will SOPRANO. KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE, gy ese ocskcmae pa 
‘ . SAINITC ill receive a limited number of pupils. : pecial attention paid to 
Mer. AND Mrs. Ie I | N DI -N NIS Residence, 34 Gramercy Park. Dramatic Soprano C : 
ME iH, AN, pina eit aceeien wrt FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE, encert Erenthing and Tone Placament 


128 DeKalb Avenve, Brooklyn. 





Miss GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 
—Leschetizky Method— 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION, 


Also limited number of resident ils received. 
38 East 6oth St. "Phone. S100 Plaga. 


TO 








Studio: 448 Madison Ave., Phone Plaga S722. 











HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. - 

Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Sing-~« 

yor Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City 
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MARY S. WARFEL 


HARP Sole and Ensemble 
CONCERT = RECITAL = CHURCH 
Address: care of Musloai Courier or 310 H. Lime St, Lancaster, Pas 


ALICE | SHAW, Contralto 


versa ~Palbct ecital 
2058 Base 7oth St., Gevelnd, Ohio 


Phone: Doan aa7s J 
PIANIST 


LEVY == 


CHICAGO 
MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF —— 
Studio: Carnegie Hall New York 


MORTIMER WILSON 


PHILADELPHIA 
Address, Balance of Season: Atlanta Philharmonic 








qO=ZMr 











“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL {eecPiicce 


130 West 97th Street - New York City 


THADDEUS RICH 


Concertmaster Philadelphia Orchestra 


STRICKLAND 


430 West 118th Street, New York 
JCOMPOSER of My oe — of You, 
Pickaninny S 


Mildred POTTER 


} CONTRALTO 
] pope ica ~ ORATORIO, Ete. 


q ement: 
Welfeohn usical Bureau 


1 West 34th St.. New York 
"Phone 6204 Creeley 


v0 FORsYT is 


COMPLETE TRAINING FOR CONCERT ROOM OR 
TEACHING 
Address: Care Nordheimers, Toronto, Canada 


MAX FRIEDMAN, PIANIST 


STUDIO : 267 VERNON AVENUE, ‘sROOKLYR, N. Y. 
Phone 3642 Lia set 
MONDAYS AT POUCH GALLERY 345 CLINTON AVE. 


t{EDWARDS tte 


4000 Delmar Bivd., St. Loulis, Mo. 


POSNER ®n 


25 East 112th Street New York 


GUSTAV STRUBE 


Peace ep oka gy mae 
Care of Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore 


— WILLARD rus runs 


Fine Arts Bullding 


BIRDICE BLYE =: 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


wns. FRAMLYY KNIGHT 


CONTRALTO 
4414 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Philipp MITTELL 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN and ENSEMBLE PLAYING 
939 Elghth Ave., Gow York City Phone 9630 Cotumbes 
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{BUTLER =~ or 


ey x, ae 
Aste Battdinw. Chicago, Ill. 


SUE HARVARD, Soprano 


Seloist Christ Methodist Episcopal Church 
914 St. James Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DUNNING SYSTEM 9, !rerz2_ Mon 


Stuvy vor Beocinwens. 
Send for information and booklets of indorse 
ments. Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning, 11 West 
= 6th St, a York City. z 
‘ortland, 


JOHN B, MILLER, reve 


624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


JENNETTE LOUDON 


614 Fine Arie Building. Catcago 
Home of the Beethoven io 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 




















Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals 
1383 N. State St, - - - « Chicago, Ill, 


ANNE 


STEVENSON 





‘ TIETJENS 


L 
PIANIST 


1 East S8th St.. How York Telephone 8255 Plaza 


LEONTINE DE AHNA 


CONTRALTO, OF BERLIN 
Hote! Endicott, 8:st St. and Columbus Ave., N. Y. 





Baroness LITTA von ELSNER 


Vocal Instruction 
$62 Park Avenue, New York. Phone, 6792 Plasa. 





MME. MARTA KRANICH 





OPERA CONCERT RI 
3 = ORATORIO 
Address care Musical Courier, 457 Fifth Ave.. New York 





>rmo> 


BOWNE 


SOPRANO 
CONCERT ORATORIO 
IN sun0rn 





Address: 
Care American Express Co., Naples, Italy 


FINNEGAN == 


Management: GC. DEXTER RICHARDSON 
501 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


BEULAH B. MUNSON 





Zzr0G 





SOPRANO 
Concert and Oratorio 724 Nostrand Ave. 
Voice Culture Brooklyn, N.Y. 





THEODORA STURKOW 
RY DEAR ais 


4715 Lake Avenue, Chicago, Il. 





Soprano «¢ Teacher 


(Belari Method) 


rm os 828-9 CARNEGIE HALL 
: Tel. Columbus 2822 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 











Chicago 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert orgen 
Oreqetet = Director Bric Church Temple 
Bet » Union Theol I Seminary, 
= Fifth Ave, New York. 


MAXIMILIAN 


PILZER 


Violinist 
ror Went mi th St. 
ew Yor Morsnenae $832. 
new Stadio. “Metropolitan weere, Le Bidg., 
1425 aor, 0 
Western representative, Mack Woda fg Louis, Mo. 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
|& HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York Yhilharmonie 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 


STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East 1s0th Street, New York City. 


| BURTON tex 


Oratorio =: Concert : Opera 
Management, Harriet U. Seow, 64 E. Yan Buren St., Chicage, Ii!. 


HAZEL EDEN-MUDGE 


SOPRANO 
Concert = Recital «= Oraterio = Opera 
5422 Kenwood Avenes, Gbicage, |i!. Phone, Ryde Part 3288 

















;,PLUMB 


CONTRALTO 


‘ALLEN 2 


x or eee | Cotes! of Music, Ano Arbor — 





Bonel VAL ERI =" 


CARLO NICOSIA 


Formerly conductor with Century and 
Hammerstein Opera Companies. 


Coaching for Opera in French, Italian and English. 
s West 6sth St, New York. 


Mrs. HALL seALLISTEA|” 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Musical Management 
407 Pierce Bullding - . 














Telephone: Prospect 7461 







Madame Rost- T. Foster 
Contraito Bass-Nodie 


ee 703 Steste Place, 
wr hesteate 


EUGENE COWLES 


Vocal Instruction 


Address: 
915 CARNEGIE HALL, 














NEW YORK 








Mme, E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West s7th St., Tel. 664: Columbus, New York 


HARRISON WILD Concert 

Organist 

KIMBALL mee Wabash Ave. Chicago 
PIANO ORGAN 


CONDUCTOR—Apelle Musical Club, Mendelssehs Clad 




















For Intormation 
Aa@drese «+ - 


MRS. A. M. VIRGIL 


Virgil Conservatory 


FALL TERM SEPTEMBER 28, 1914 
UNEQUALLED ADVANTAGES 


Literature Upon Request 
42 West 76th St. 
NEW YORK 





~ KROEGER 


ea KROEGER SGnOoL OF MUSIC 
Pianotorte Recitais and Lecture Recitals 
Masical Art Building ST. LOUIS, MO. 


IKLIBANSKY 
0 pee ee weet 
Berlin, Cumenp, and fer the 

t the Institute of 


Sicsicel’ Are Art, Der York City. 
OPENS HIS FALL TERM 
SEPTEMBER 


; 18 
Studio 212 W. 59th St.. New York City. Csiumbus 2329 









GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 


Pres. Sherwood Music School 
300 Fine Arts Annex CHICAGO, ILL. 


"| Katharine HOFFMANN, Aoconvenis 


WITH SCHUMANN-SEINK TOUR 
Home Address: ST. PAUL 


S. WESLEY _ ARS, 
St. James Chu 
2zad and Walnut Sts., 


QRGAN RECITALS. 








P Sniladelphis, 
INSTRUCTION. 


VITTORIO CARPI 


VOCAL TEACHER IN FOUR LANGUAGES 
Florence, Via del Conti, 7 


ow DILLING 


Harpist—Solo and Ensembie 
Management, Sutorius & Co., 1 W. 34th St., N. Y. 
Personal Address, 27 E. 62nd St., N. ¥. City 


























TENOR ——- COMPOSER 
“Two Roses” “Ah, Love but a Day” 
“Forever anda Day” “Maidens” “Yea and 


Hallet Giiderte, Hotel Flanders, 133 W. 47th St. Tei. 6570 Gryeni 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


ETHELYNDE SMITH 


sOP 
Personal Address: 456 (ahve a Pertiond. Maiee 
Management ERNEST L. BRIGGS. a Wail Oe. Chleage 


Cemposer Pianist 
Concert aad Recitals 
instrection 
jaa 16, Metropoliter 

Opera House Buliding 


iChicago Opera School 
Bi Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


-_..|| GRACE KERNS 


SOPRANO 
St. Bartholomew's Church, New York 
Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall, 29 West 42ed St., HW. Y. Phone 6427 Gopent 


























Vocal Studio and 1epers School (itstles Betted) 


ums SCHNEIDER 


PRLADELP ENA : 1705 Chestect St. Octeder te May 
MUENCHEN, Cermasy: 9 Friedrich Str... Jame te Sept. 15 


MRS. CARL ALVES 


Special Attention to Correct Voice Prodaction 
Opera, Oratorio and Lieder 
48 VWeeelt 90th Street, New York 
Telephone, River 1007 


REUBENH. DAVIES 


Concert Pianist 
Address, care of Musical Courter 
437 Fitth Avenue New York 











Ms. Laura E. Morrill 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Tone Production Aeolian Hall 
ae 33 West 42nd St.. 


New York City 





e¢ WELLS 


TEN OR 








Management: Foster & David 
500 Fifth Ave. Tel. 2023 Bryant 








BLANCHE HAMILTON FOX 


CONTRALTO _BOSTON THEATRE OPERA COMPANY 


Exclusive M 





t.FOSTER & DAVID, 600 Filth Ave., New York 
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The H. P. NELSON 
PIANO 


The Highest Quality 
for the Money 


The H. P. Nelson Company 


CHICAGO 











One of the three 
ve ERE Great Pianos of 


the World 
THE = CHURCH COMPANY 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO 
OWNERS OCF THE EVERETT PIANO COMPANY, BOSTON 








SSS 


The 
Conover 
Piano 


IS BUILT WITH 
MADE-TO-ORDER CARE 


Every detail of Conover construction suggests painstaking care. Nowhere is there 
an evidence of haste. It is made under the direct supervision of one of America’s 
build a man who has spent more than forty years in the study 





de single problem— tone production. 


Compared with its excellence in work- 


manship, unusual tune qualities and durability, it is more moderately priced 
than any other really great piano of today. 


Write for our handsomely illustrated art catalog and full particulars regarding our 
easy monthly payment plan 


The (jable Company 








CHICAGO 
The World's Greatest Manufacturers of Pianos and /NNER- PLAYER Pianos 


diascaaaaiil 





CELENE LOVELAND 


Pianist 
4620 Lake Park Ave. Chicago 
Phone, Kenwoecd 6871 


W. R. GARDNER, corrine 


Residence Studio: 2723 Broadway, Dormont, Pa. 
408 Sixth Ave., Pittsburgh. Pa. Phone 4365. J. Grant 





s REUTER 


PIANIST 


S. Constantino 
Italian Vocal Instructor 
Concert Organist and Composer 


STUDIO 853 AND 836 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 








FSTABLISHED 1867 


CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
; CLARA BAUR, Foundress. 


Conducted according to methods of most progressive 
European conservatories, 


Elocution — MUSIC — Languages 
Faculty of International Reputation. 
Exceptional advantages for post-graduate and repertoire 

work, 
Ideal location and residence department with 
superior equipment. 
Students may enter at any time, 
mg > Berna ‘Bac, ‘Directre Highland Avenue and Oak Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 





Kimball Hall, Wabash 


AMERICAN CONSERVATOR ive ané Jochen iv 


THE LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN THE WEST 


Among the seventy eminent instructors the following might be mentioned: 
Piano—John J. Hattstaedt, Victor Gar Theory—A. Weidig, Arthur few Anderson. 
Alle n Sper ncer, Heniot Levy, Silvio Scionti. Public School Music—-O, E. Robinson. 
Singit ng Karleton Hackett, Ragna Linne, Ed- Dramatic Art—Walton Pyre, 
ard Clarke, John T. Read. 
Organ-—Withelm Middelschulte, 
olin—-Herbert Butler, Adolf Weidig 


BASSO 
FREDERIC a ee tear TD. S00 


CHRISTINE LEVIN |*.RECHLI 


CONTRALTO a mae Fei sa00 Lesiox 


JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President, 
Catalog mailed free. 




















New York City 


H 624 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
H 


{MIDDLETON 


R Metropolitan Opera Co., New York 


WALTER 


EARNEST 


TENOR 836 Collins Ave., Pittsburgh 





wore SCOTT 


“JOHN DREAMS, " “THE REVELATION,”’ Btc. 


Hatsno GO BB su 





M t M 7 
1312 Pormert? Hank Building, ittsburgh, Pa. 





« VIRGIL 


Virgil School of Mt Music 


For all particulars apply to 
Madison A % nx 
wy § or = View, South 








AUGUST GEWONDER #@ SONS 


Fine Vicki 


a WEST 42¢ yp ane he, a. Phone 6668" Gryeat 


MARY LINDSAY-OLIVER 


Scotch Pianiste 


615 ORCHESTRA HALL CHICAGO, ILL. 




















[HERBERT MILLER taritne 


| eee 








MARTHA S. STEELE esarrs. 


Concert Recital Oratorio 
ress: Wightman and oo 


OLIVE E. ATWooD 


PIANIST AND rEACHER 
f ad author ed pr oe ry teacher for A 


Far r R ym held .Z 
New Yo 
Mrs. MINNIE M. 
Veice Caiture and Cones MCCONNELL 
= KARWESKA ot rtrd 
~y 204 Cathedrai Peshwe. CW. 10th 8t.) New York 
Phone: River 6439 


ITALIAN GRAND OPERA 
Emil 
cures BENHAM Pianist 


RA. Southern Russia. Concerts de la 
Concerts Recitals 


Grande Noblisse, St. Petersburg, 
Studie: 1299 Bryden Road, Catenin onthe Ohio 


OLIVE KLINE 


Malkin Music School 


MANFRED MALKIN, Director 
Macagement: Wolfsobea Bureas, | West S40 St.. Hew Tork 

















26 Mount Morris Park, West 
(Near raed St.) New York City 

Staff of Teachers: Messrs. JOSEPH MALKIN, 
Floridia, Ve »Ipe, Dubinsky, asternack, Massel, 
Mme, Traubman and others. Catalogue upon request. 











Pay iy 
wssu TT, BPS 


CONDUCTOR 
THE POWELTON, - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WILLIAM J. FALK 


Assistant to Mr. Oscar Saswonr 
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BERLIN’S WARTIMECONCERTS CONTINUE WITH REGULARITY. 


Musical Performances Draw Large Audiences and Are Received with Enthusiasm—Richard Strauss 
Conducts— Lilli Lehmann’s Remarkable Powers— Willy Hess’ Quartet Concert. 


Jenaer Str. 21, 
Berlin, October 25, 


1914 } 

The concerts of the week included several of great in- 
terest, as the opening evening of the series of ten given 
by the Royal Orchestra, under Richard Strauss; the first 
of Hausegger’s concerts with the Bliithner Orchestra; 
the soirées of the Arnold Rosé Quartet, of Vienna, and 
the Willy Hess Quartet; also the opening concert of the 
season of the Berlin Society of Music friends, which was 
conducted by Ernst Wendel, of Bremen, with Franz von 
Vecsey as soloist; finally a concert given by Fritz Stein- 
bach with the Philharmonic Orchestra and Lilli Lehmann 
as soloist. The “Eroica” symphony was played in Berlin 
no less than six times in two days, on Sunday and Mon- 
day, twice each by the Royal, the Philharmonic, and the 
Bliithner Orchestra under Strauss, Steinbach and Hauseg- 
ger. 

Tue Strauss Concert. 


Just as in times of peace, the first concert of the Royal 
Orchestra was out. Strauss presented a typically 
German program, consisting of the “Freischiitz” overture, 
the “Eroica,” Haydn's “Military” symphony and Wagner's 
“Kaisermarsch.” The was in fine form, and 
Strauss seemed at his best. He gave a magnificent per- 
formance of the “Freischiitz,” in particular. In the funeral 
march of the “Eroica,” the tragic grandeur was missed 
that Nikisch makes one feel through and through. But 
very effective was Strauss’ performance of the “Kaiser- 
marsch.” On the whole it was an impressive concert. 


sold 


orchestra 


Litt LEHMANN SINGS. 


Lilli Lehmann, according to Riemann, was born in 1842, 
so she now is seventy-two years old. When she appeared 
on the platform of the Philharmonie on Monday evening, 
she did not look a day over sixty, and she sang like a 


FRITZ STEINBACH. 


THE THREE CONDUCTORS WHO SIMULTANEOUSLY LED THE “EROICA” SYMPHONY ON 





woman of thirty-five. The celebrated diva reju- 
venated. The “Ocean” aria, from “Oberon,” by Weber, 
and “Abscheulicher,” from “Fidelio,” were her selections, 
and rarely have they been heard so impressively. 
vocal art of the highest order. What breath control, what 
superb phrasing, what beautiful portamenti, and what a fine 
attack. That was real bel canto. Mme. 
ceived a well deserved ovation. The orchestral numbers 
embraced Bach’s “Brandenburg” concerto in G major, the 
Brahms-Haydn variations, and the “Eroica.” Steinbach is 
not a Nikisch, a Strauss, or a Hausegger, but he is a con- 
ductor possessing many strong and individual attributes 
He gave an admirable performance of the Brahms varia- 
tions. The concert was well attended. 


seems 


That was 


Lehmann re- 


Rosé Quartet In THE CLassics. 


When Arnold Rosé and his three associates appeared on 
the stage of the Singakademie on Wednesday evening, they 
received a welcome such as never before was given them 
in Berlin. The venerable Singakademie was filled to over- 
flowing, and it was a typically German audience which ex- 
pressed its sympathies for the Austrians. It was one of 
the heartiest ovations I ever have witnessed in Berlin. The 
Vienna players very appropriately began their program 
with Haydn’s “Kaiser” quartet. The familiar tune to 
which the Germans sing: “Deutschland, Deutschland tiber 
alles” and the Austrians’ “Gott erhalte Franz, den Kaiser” 
was beautifully delivered amid a most impressive silence. 
Each of the four men from Vienna is an artist of the first 
rank and a master of his instrument. I never have heard 
the “Kaiser” quartet under more ideal conditions. The 
other numbers were Beethoven's E flat (op. 24) and Mo- 
zart’s B flat quartets, both of which were played with 
consummate finish’and a perfect ensemble. 

The program announced that this would be the only ap- 


RICHARD STRAUSS. 


OCTOBER 1:8 AND 19 IN 
THE BLUTHNER ORCHESTRAS. 


BERLIN, WITH THE ROYAL 


pearance of the Rosé Quartet during this season, but the 
hearty reception and the large audience of the concert will, 


it is to be hoped, induce the four artists to come again. 
Hauseccer Conpucts 


To gain a and lasting foothold in Berlin is a 


difhicult 


strong 
matter for any musician, even in times of peace, 
and now it is of course doubly hard. Sigmund von Hau- 
segger, however, is making his way here, and this is as it 
The 
Blithner Orchestra 


should be, for he is a conductor of rare abilities. 


opening concert of his series with the 


was better attended than was his first concert of last sea- 


son, and the conductor was received with marked enthu- 


siasm. His program embraced Gluck’s overture to “Iphi 
genie in Aulis,” Mozart's D major symphony and the 
“Eroica.” In the funeral march of the “Eroica,” Hauseg- 


ger on Sunday noon did the very opposite of what Strauss 


did on Sunday evening. Hausegger read it with almost 


too much feeling, if such were possible. The Mozart sym- 
phony was played with charm and delicacy. Hausegger is 


above all a musician of refinement. The beautiful “Iphi 


genie” overture was given with the Wagner finale 


Wuty Hs: IN 


CHAMBER Musk 


On the following evening the first chamber music 


Willy Hess 


Stoessel, the 


con- 


cert of the Quartet 


hall, Albert 
tion, is an American; the other 
Heber Max Baldner 
mirable leadership of Willy Hess, who is a first class quar 


have developed their ensemble to a 


was given at the same 
second violin of this organiza 
Richard 


Under the ad 


members are 


(viola) and (cello) 


tet player, the artists 


remarkable degree of perfection. They play with great re 


finement and warmth of expression. They were heard in 


a Beethoven program, consisting of the F minor quartet 


op. 95, the G major string trio, op. 9, No. 1. and the E 
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and his associates have their 
The 


op. 127. Hess 
who turned out in large numbers. 


quartet, 


rular patrons, 





LILLI LEHMANN, 
years of age, still audi 
old time success 


delighting Berlin 
all her 





Quartet are to give three more concerts during 
ArtHur M. ABELL. 
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CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA 
VISITS SEVERAL CITIES. 


Dr. Kunwald and Players Score Success on 
Tour—Recent Happenings in Local 
Musical Circles. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, November 19, 1914. 

The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Ernst Kun- 
wald, conductor, is on tour this week, playing in Cleveland, 
Toledo, Zanesville, Columbus and Springfield, Ohio. 
Glowing reports of the orchestra’s success have reached 
Cincinnati. The soloists appearing at the various concerts 
on tour are: Marie Hertenstein, pianist; Edmund Burke, 
baritone; Francis Macmillen, violinist; Marcian Thalberg, 
Emilio de Gogorza, baritone, and Florence Hinkle, 
soprano. The orchestra returns Saturday and the first 
popular concert will be given Sunday in Music Hall. 


pianist ; 


Friepperc To Give Recitar. 


The announcement is made that Carl Friedberg, pianist, 
who lately appeared here with the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra, achieving a brilliant success, will return for a 
recital in Memorial Hall, December 9. 

An OrGan REcITAL, 

The event of the week at the College of Music was the 
organ recital of Lillian Arkell Rixford, last Tuesday night. 
Mrs. Rixford was assisted by Giacinto Gorno, a member 
of the of Music faculty, whose rich and well 
placed baritone voice was heard to good advantage. 


College 


Saar Compositions FEATURED. 


Louis Victor Saar was honored by the Pleasant Ridge 
Musical Club last week, when the club gave an entire after- 
noon of his compositions, with the composer at the piano. 
The versalitility of Mr. Saar was well demonstrated in the 
program, which included six groups of songs: “Gondo- 

for two violins and piano, six Swedish folksongs, 
for women’s voices and three selections from Mr. 
op. 27, for piano for four hands, played with 
splendid ensemble by Mr. and Mrs. Saar. 


liera,” 
trios 
Saar’s suite, 


STitLMAN Keuriey Back From New York. 


Edgar Stillman Kelley returned to Cincinnati yesterday, 
after an inspiring week in New York, where he attended 
the annual meeting of the National Institute of Arts and 
Letters, of which he is a charter member. President Wil- 
liam Dean Howells was successful in making the session 
just closed one of the most important events in the his- 
tory of the Mr. Kelley was the guest at a large 
number of interesting gatherings, bringing together the 
leaders in science, art and literature of this country, in ad- 
Mr. Kelley’s com- 
position class at the Cincinnati Conservatory this season 
talent and he plans for 


institute. 


dition to attending the regular sessions. 


embraces considerable leading 
splendid results. 
Current Notes 

John A. Hoffmann will present his gifted young pupil, 
Helen Portune, soprano, in recital at the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music, Wednesday evening, December 2. Par- 
ticular points of interest in her program will be a group 
of Strauss, Debussy and Tirindelli, and an aria from Char- 
pentier’s “Louise.” 

Marcian Thalberg won high honors as soloist with the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra at Columbus last Tues- 
evening. Mr. Thalberg is a virtuoso of international 
reputation and his playing always evokes a high pitch of 
as demonstrated again in Columbus. Com- 
refinement and poetry with authoritative 
musicianship, he commands the qualifications which make 
for continued and permanent success. Mr. Thalberg ac- 
cepted a professorship on the artist faculty of the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music last season, since which 
time he has made himself deeply felt in this section of the 
country. 

Thursday evening, December 3, is announced as the date 
of a piano recital to be given at the Cincinnati Conserva- 


day 


enthusiasm, 
bining brilliancy, 
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tory of Music by Leo Paalz. His program, presenting 
eighteenth century compositions of Bach, Daquin, Rameau 
and Paradies, a group of Haydn, Schumann and Chopin, 
and closing with a modern Russian group, offers an inter- 
esting variety. 

Chevalier Tirindelli, John A. Hoffmann, Helen May 
Curtis, Marcian Thalberg and Dr. Fery Lulek presented 
pupils in a highly creditable recital at the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music yesterday afternoon. Those taking 
part were: Emelie Rose Knox, Lena Palmer, Lida Fuhr, 
Emily Martin, Adele Angert, Hazel Clinger, Constance 
Baur and Lilias Fry. 

Chester Moffett, a baritone of exceptional promise at 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, will be heard in 
recital on Tuesday evening, December 15. 

Jesste ParTLON Tyree. 





Recent London Concerts. 


Philharmonic Society: Conductor of the first concert, 
Thomas Beecham. Orchestral numbers were DeBussy’s 
“Printemps,” Beethoven’s C minor symphony, Cyril Scott's 
“Passacaglias” and Stanford’s “Flourish of Trumpets.” 
The soloists were Mark Hambourg, pianist, and Mme. 
Kirkby Lunn, contralto. 

London Choral Society: Conductor, Arthur Fagge. 
Numbers sung were Bantock’s “Omar Khayyam,” Margaret 
Meredith’s “Recessional,” Stanford’s “Songs of the Fleet.” 

Arts Fund Matinee: Conductor, Thomas Beecham. 
Bach’s cantata, “Phoebus and Pan,” was performed. 

Royal Choral Society: Conductor, Sir Frederick 
Bridge. “The Elijah.” 

Chappell Ballad Concerts: New songs by Haydn Wood 
and Frank E. Tours. Many soloists. 

Queen’s Hall Symphony Concerts: 
Safonoff. Berlioz’s “Carnaval Romain,” Brahms’ fourth 
symphony, Tschaikowsky’s “Serenade” for strings. Solo- 
ist, Vera Brock, in Rubinstein’s D minor piano concerto. 
At the next Queen’s Hall Symphony concert, Dr. Walford 
Davies’ “Conversations” for piano and orchestra (with the 
composer at the piano), and Beethoven's “Eroica” were the 
principal items. 


Long Island Musical Art Benefit. 


For the benefit of the American Ambulance Hospital of 
Paris a series of three relief concerts will be given by the 
Musical Art Society of Long Island. The first concert will 
take Friday evening, December 4, at City 


Conductor, Wassili 





place Garden 





AUGUSTA COTTLOW AND FERRUCCIO BUSONI IN BERLIN 





Hotel, Garden City, L. L, with these soloists: Berenice 
de Pasquali, soprano Metropolitan Opera Company ; David 
Bispham, baritone; Manolito Funes, Spanish pianist; Har- 
riet Ware, musical director. 
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Yvonne de Treville in Washington. 


Atmosphere—the atmosphere of three periods of song—is the key- 
note of interest that centers in Mlle. Yvonne de Tréville’s per- 
formances. In her appearance at the Columbia Theatre yesterday 
afternoon, these periods, the eighteenth, nineteenth, and twentieth 
centuries were represented in costume and in song. 

In the eighteenth century representation, the highly elaborate 
costume of the Louis XIV period was in pleasing harmony with 
the pretty conventional sentiment of the “Menuet Chante” of 
Lulli, the “Phillis” of Anthony Young, and Henry Carey's “Pas- 
torale,” and the quaint curtsy of perfect grace of Mile. de Tréville 
was but a convincing element to an already perfect eighteenth cen- 
tury atmosphere. 

In the songs of the nineteenth century, the “Theme’ 
tions of Proch, and the mad scene from “Camp of Silesia,” of 
Meyerbeer, gave Mile. de Tréville an 
remarkable vocal flights for which she is celebrated. 





with varia 


opportunity to take those 
Trills and 
difficulty 
In con- 





roulades, rapid flights up and down the scale; every 

known to coloratura was displayed with ease and facility. 

trast with these flights of vocal gymmastics were three beautiful 

Scandinavian folksongs. In this group of songs Mlle. de Tréville 
t 


wore a costume reminiscent of the Jenny Lind period, 


The twentieth century was represented by an aria from Charpen 
tier’s “Louise,”” Cadman’s “‘Thistledown,” Frances Wyman’s “Song 
of Spring,” “Auf der Bleiche” of Bungert-Carmen Sylva, and a 
“Chanson Provencale” of Dell’ Acqua 
costume of ultra contemporary style 
clarity and beauty and the flexibility of Mlle. de Tréville’s voice 
was greatly enhanced by style and diction It was one of her best 


These were given in a 
In the last named song the 


performances of which Wymann’s “Song of Spring” was another. 
Washington Herald, November 18, 1914 


The costume song recital given at the Columbia Theatre yester 
day afternoon by Mlle 
“Three Centuries of Prime-Donne,” 
in music to her hearers; new, in paradox, 


Yvonne de Tréville, and which she called 





presented quite a new page 
because it was so old 
hen, too, Miss de Tréville is a coloratura soprano of a type that 


{ 


is rare today and .. . the facility of her art, her phrasing and 


style, and the warmth of her lower register all combine to make 
her a very interesting artist 

But the Jenny Lind period was the most distinctive for novelty, 
and the Meyerbeer aria, the mad scene from “Camp of Silesia,” which 
was composed for Jenny Lind, was beautifully handled, her trills being 
particularly fine. In response to an encore Miss de Tréville ac- 
companied herself in a “Shepherd Song,” on old Swedish folksong 
that surely belongs to song birds, not peasants, with its difficult 
echo effects. The three Scandinavian folksongs were full of 
beauty, and the Proch theme and variations were well executed 

In Charpentier’s air from “Louise,” “Depuis le jour,” . . the 


reading and the dramatic spirit made it a most artistic interpreta 


tion. Two songs in English by Cadman and Frances Wyman 
showed the Miss de Tréville “as herself” to be quite as much a 
picture as the dames of other days. The Bungert song which 


Carmen Sylva, Queen of Roumania, arranged for this artist, was 
most dramatic, while the “Chanson Provencale” (Dell 'Acqua) was 


a spirited close to the program The Washington Post, November 
18, 1914. 

Mile. de Tréville has a sweet and resonant voice of high culture, 
which she uses exquisitely in pianissimo effects, with quaint witch 
ery as an actress 

While every selection was warmly applauded, the second group 
of songs, which gave the best display of Mile. de Tréville’s tech 
present her in the 


nic, and the last group, which served to 


most attractive light, were possibly the favorites. The very. hearty 
applause following the second group won from Mile. de Tréville 
an encore, for which she played her own accompaniment.—The 
Evening Star, Washington, November 18, 1914. (Advertisement.) 


Giulia Valda Coming to New York. 


Giulia Valda, singing teacher of the Lamperti-Valda 
School of Singing in Paris, sailed for New York on No- 
Mme. Valda, 





vember 28 on the steamship Rochambeau. 


who has a large number of American pupils who have not 
been able to go to Paris owing to the war, comes to New 
York for the purpose of locating here temporarily. Most 
of her pupils have been hoping to return to Paris, but at 
present that is impossible, and hence they have petitioned 
her to come to this country, as they wish to continue their 
studies with her. Mme. Valda is well known on this side 
of the ocean, having formerly been connected with im- 
portant opera organizations. 





Carolyn Willard’s Summer Adventures. 


Carolyn Willard, the Chicago pianist, is shown in the ac- 
companying snapshot taken in September while she was 
Just a 





Mrs. John Sweeney’s guest at Lake Kegonsa, Wis. 
few moments after she had left the sailboat it capsized in 
the middle of the lake and with two on board. Since Miss 
Willard does not swim and is not keen for a “watery 
grave,” as she expresses it, she had a little private cele 





CAROLYN WILLARD 


bration of her own on Thanksgiving Day, November 26, 
because she was not “among those present.” 

Miss Willard had a successful school at her Michi 
gan summer home in Union City, which closed with a re- 
ception given to 150 guests, at which her talented Battle 
Creek pupil, Veda Roe, was heard in a program. 

It may be interesting to mention that Miss Willard has 
prepared some interesting French and Russian novelties 
for her programs this season. Her pupil, Clara Len, started 
in October on a transcontinental lyceum tour, but on the 
third date of the season was struck by a train in Madison, 
Wis., and thrown into Lake Winona. She was unconscious 
for several days, but has had a miraculous recovery 

Horatio Connell in Olean. 

Mr. Connell is the possessor of a magnificent vocal organ of 
splendid range, mellow and rich even when pitched to the highest 
notes. He brought to his hearers the true oratorio style compelling 
in dignity, and held the large audience in perfect quiet to the dying 
out of the last note 

In Schubert and Schumann selections Mr, Connell again com 
manded his audience, singing with consummate art, which means 
breath control, phrasing and depth of feeling Mr. Connell is a 
singer of serious work, and has the voice and art to give an evening 
of Schubert and Schumann and compel attention—a rare ability. It 


is a voice and art that grows on his hearers even after the evening 





is past and which leaves a happy chord vibrating in the memory 


Olean (N. Y.) Times, November 19, trom (Advertisement.) 


Schumann-Heink’s Washington Tribute. 





That Mme. Schumann-Heink is dear to the 
was shown by the capacity house that greeted 
cital at the New National yesterday 
ber of persons stood throu 


afternoon 


out the concert 














hearts of the public 
her at her song re 
when a large num 


Probably no other 


contralto ever has made so strong an appeal, and the wondrous 
depth of her great voice, though it has lost some of its breadth and 
volume, yet interprets with the same dramatic purpose and spirit that 
always have infused her singing and have made her beloved, whether 
it be for the warm glow f the Sic f her Pat l i, or the 
charming diction in the tongue of is he adopted ¢ ry 


Except for the “My Heart Ever Faithful” 
style, her first group was composed of opera a 


Senza Eurydice” from “Orpher 





ef Gluck, 





German, and shree arias from “Samson and De 
a delightful selection, for it put ene into the 
nd sustained the atmosphere, culminating in 
of “My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,” to which 
encore, with an old seventeenth century “Spinn 


brought out her delightful genial humor 
One seldom hears now the Schumann cycl 
Leben”; it takes wealth of imagination to give 





(Bach) mh oratorio 
rias, the “Che Faro 
which she sang in 
lilah”’ (Saint-Saéns) 


Spirit of the opera 


a beautiful rendition 


she responded, for 
er Liedchen,” which 
e “Frauenliebe und 
it, and Mme. Schu 


mann-Heink, after the rich depths of the final “Forsaken,” recéived 
recall after recall, but she never adds to this cycle he Wolf song 
n her final group broug out the big and deep voice that we love 
to hear Its climax was splendid, and the dramatic dignity 

“Dawn in the Desert” (Gertrude Ross) was impressive. Three other 
English songs completed the progra His Lullaby,” by request 
(Bond), “An Irish Folksong” Art I te), and “Good Morn 
ing, Sue” (Delibes), which were all st artistically given Then 
Mme. Schumann-Heink sang tenderly th« jear German *“Stille 
Nacht, Heilige Nacht” and “The Rosary,” by request.—Washington 


Post, November a1, 1914 


The first number was the rarely heard but exquisitely beautif 
My Heart Ever Faithful,” of J. S. Bach A more or less con 
' 
ventional song, it has a ‘ tive climactic char mnd a fine 


religious sentiment, all of which Mme. Schumant 


out, 


The melodious “Ach h habe sie ver n,” 


pheus and Eurydice,” was followed by three ari 


“Samson and Del * sung in a German versi 





hber, the clear wa 


arias, the last of which is the universally kn 
attest the marvelous training of the famous cont 


A debt of gratitude to Mme. Sx 


edged for giving the far toc ely heard, and 
of song cycles ever written, e “Frauenliebe ws 
Schumann, one of his greatest mu | poems 

The pianist Katherine Hoff: n played 
companiment of this masterpiece n intelliger 
subtle change of ramat exy I 
Hugo Wolf, the “Dawn in t de t 
“His Lullaby fC. J. Bond, the lr Folkax 
and “Good Morning, Sue,” by D ‘ ig 
he most periect musical alterr ne s tar 
people, loath to depart, were d y rew te 
tion with “Heilige Nacht ar The Rosary 
won a laughing applause early in the prog 
century “Spinneliedchen,” a German folk g 
November at, 1914 (Advertisement 


Farrar in Florida. 

Frederic Emerson Farrar, the composer 
merly of Nashville, Tenn., after a year 
lected Tampa, Fla., for his home. He w 
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‘Cena van Vliet’s t's Many Engagements. 


He appeared in recital 
Musical Club at 
November 10 with Jenny Dufau, 


he gave a joint recital at / , Kan.; on November 17 


; on January 6, a 
T hursday Musical Club, of Minneapolis ; 
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symphony concert of the Minneap- 


van Vliet appeared at the beginning of the month in 
» some press comments which 
public and press alike: 
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van Vliet.—The Evening Telegram, Winnipeg, November 





No more consummate artist on that beautiful instrument, the 
violoncello, has been heard in this city than Cornelius van Vliet. 

His playing characterized by a lovely large tone, extraor- 
dinary left hand facility and certainty, combined with absol purity 
of intonation, and a bold and brilliant, but always legitimate style 
of bowing which revealed the temperament of the artist beyond 
compare. 

The two pieces by the American composer, MacDowell, were ex- 
quisitely played in marked contrast to the rhythmical virility of the 
“Mazurka,” in which some intricate bowing was displayed. 
But it was the Mozart “Menuet” that won most favor through the 
ethereal delicacy of its performance, and there was an intense de- 
sire for its repetition which did not, however, prevail.—The Winni- 
peg Tribune, Tuesday, November 3, 1914. 





Popper 


But nature, aided by diligent culture, hag been very generous to 
Vliet, for the ordinary terms used in criticism, such as 
virtuosity and others are commonplace and inutile when 
applied to him. 

A master of technic, he takes it for a medium only, and tries to 
hide difficulties as much as other performers like to show them up. 


Mr. van 
brilliance, 


Every number in the program was specialized with the 
skill of a master in full control over a beautiful instrament.—Winni- 
peg Saturday Post, November 7, 1914. (Advertisement. ) 





Cecil Fanning in Toronto. 


Cecil Fanning, the talented American baritone, made a return visit 
to Toronto last night in a recital at Massey Hall. There was a very 
appreciative audience, who were sensitive to the emotional and ora- 


torical art of the singer. Mr. Fanning has the faculty of making a 
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“She unfolded qualities, ele- 
gant technic, marked rh dhnieal becling, and musical temper- 
ament.” —Breslauer sical eins 
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just mean between the value of the musical contents of a song and 
the expressiveness of its words and sentiment. In this respect, he 
may be classed with Bispham, Plunkett Greene and Henschel. In his 
first group he gave representative operatic arias by Montoverde, Gretz, 


Verdi and Massenet, covering a period of more than two hundred 
years, but which happily illustrated the unity of true melodic style 
and grace. These Italian numbers were sung with vocal charm and 


significance of expression. His second group was devoted to Rus- 
sian Rachmaninoff and one by Rimsky-Korsakoff. 
The “Song to India,” by Korsakoff, was a beautiful exposition of 
refined and yet characteristic charm, The Rachmaninoff songs com- 
interest that would no doubt be in- 
Fanning’s great success of the evening 
“Edward,” his interpretation of which was 
exposition of the gruesome story of the song, 
finely adjusted vocal effort in contrast. A welcome 
found in twe songs by our Toronto musician, Dr. 
Goldsmith’s “The Gift,” and his satirical 
These numbers, accompanied by the composer, evoked 
Mr. Fanning’s final group consisted of numbers by Sid- 
ney Homer, Charles Willeby, Maude V. White and Arthur Whiting, 
which revealed his versatility in interpreting English song. Encores 
were numerous, Mr. Fanning’s accompaniments, with the exception 
were played by Mr. Turpin, whose sympathetic col- 
laboration has had much to do with the success of the vocalist,—The 
Globe, Toronto, November 20, 1914. 


songs, two by 


and interest 
acquaintance. Mr. 
was in Loewe’s ballade, 
a vivid 
and 
novelty 


manded respect 
creased by 


dramatic 
also a 
was 
Gutzeit, a setting of 
“Elegy.” 

enthusiasm 


already noted, 


Song interpreters who can be uniformly interesting in a long and 
varied program are so rare that a visit from Cecil Fanning is a 
genuine red letter day in the musical season. Mr. Fanning’s 
baritone voice is particularly tender and expressive, and merely as 
an instrument for melody it would furnish keen delight, but Mr. 
Fanning makes use of it with a fine intelligence. He has the happy 
faculty of being able to throw himself into the mood of his selec- 
whether they are intensely dramatic or light and humorous. 
He is in every way a song interpreter of rare and compelling gifts. 

The program presented last night served to display every side of 
Mr. Fanning’s art. Mr. Fanning showed that he has in a 
marked degree the power of visualizing the scenes that he is treat- 
ing in song. His singing was masterly in its subtle sug- 


tions, 


gestion of every thought. . . . Mr. 
than when singing folksongs. .. . 
Two novelties were presented during the evening in the form of 
settings to poems of Oliver Goldsmith, “The Gift” and “An Elegy.” 
Mr. Fanning did them in a whimsical manner, with the com- 
poser at the piano. Mr. Turpin, the invaluable accompanist who 
always travels with the singer, assisted in the interpretation of the 
other songs.—The Mail and Empire, Toronto, November 20, 1914. 
(Advertisement.) 


Marguerite Dunlap for Lockport. 
As signal proof that merit always wins its way, the 


case of Marguerite Dunlap, the charming young Southern 
contralto, is most emphatically a case in point. Miss Dun- 


Fanning is never happier 
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lap believes in hard work and honest development along 
all lines of musical endeavor. In this way when she is 
called upon she is always ready and always “makes good.” 

To prove this contention by concrete facts comes her 
recent hearing by Manager Van de Mark, of Lockport, 
N. Y. As is well known, the course sponsored by this in- 
defatigable gentleman is one of the best in the country. 
Therefore the fact that he managed her immediately for 
the closing concert of his series, March 29, speaks for it- 
self. 

Among the other dates booked for Miss Dunlap are De- 
cember 30, Trenton, N. J., and April 28, Orange, N. J. 

The latest Dunlap appearance, an exceptionally suc- 
cessful one, was at Yonkers, N. Y., on November 20. 





Granberry School Events. 


Special Granberry School (New York) announcements 
are included in the following: 

Wednesday, December 2, at 10.30 o'clock, Methods- 
Lecture, “Preparation for and Presentation of the Staff,” 
Mr. Granberry. 

Saturday, December 5, at 11 o'clock, Interpretation 
Lecture-Recital, Dr. Elsenheimer. This will be the pro- 
gram: Prelude and fugue in C sharp major, from “Well- 
tempered Clavichord,” Bach; sonata in F minor, op. 57, 
Beethoven; nocturne for the left hand alone, D major, 
op. 9, No. 11, Scriabine; “Danse Negre,” in C major, op. 
58, No. 5, Cyril Scott. 

Saturday, December 5, at 12 o'clock, History of Music, 
Dr. Elsenheimer. 

Wednesday, December 9, at 10.30 o'clock, Methods- 
Lecture, “Outlining Lessons for Beginners and Summar- 
izing the First Term’s Work,” Mr. Granberry. 

Saturday, December 12, at 11 o'clock, History of Music, 
Dr. Elsenheimer. 

Saturday, December 12, at 12 o'clock, private recital in 
the lecture room of the school. 

Wednesday, December 16, at 10.30 o'clock, Methods- 
Lecture, “Exercises in Staff Notation,” Mr. Granberry. 

Saturday, December 19, at 11 o'clock, History of Music, 
Dr. Elsenheimer. 

Saturday, December 19, at 12 o'clock, Musical Analysis, 
“The Italian Sixth Chord,” Part III, Mr. Granberry. 
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A Gabrilowitsch Success. 

At Aeolian Hall, New York, on Wednesday evening, 
November 25, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, pianist, and Clara 
Gabrilowitsch, contralto, gave a joint recital, to which a 
large audience listened with the closest attention and sus- 
tained interest, interrupted frequently with prolonged out- 
bursts of applause. 
the musical 
world as one of the greatest pianists of the day, and one 
of the most eminent musical artists from the land of 
Rubinstein and Tschaikowsky, Elman and Zimbalist, is 
presumably innocently ignorant of the New York public’s 
cherished habit of arriving at the concert hall at the last 
possible moment before the door closes. Whether it 
because the interval between the closing of the business 
house and the opening of the hall is too short, or whether 
it is an American idiosyncrasy to waste none of that valu- 
able time which is synonymous with money, is not known. 
But the result at the concert is that when the program is 
begun at the advertised hour fully one-third of the audi- 
On this occasion a good sized 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch, famous throughout 


is 


ence misses the beginning. 
audience filled many erstwhile vacant seats as soon as the 
doors were opened after the pianist had finished Beetho- 
ven’s sonata, op. 81, which he played without a break. 

If Ossip Gabrilowitsch can reform the public’s punctu- 
But if he 
cannot do so, it might be as well to wait for the great audi- 


ality he is to be commended for his noble aim. 


ence which is sure to flock to the concert room whenever 
an artist of the rank of Ossip Gabrilowitsch is announced. 

Those who arrived too late to be admitted when the 
were closed 81 
Adieux, L’Absence, Le Retour”—missed not only a genial 
work, but a delightful interpretation of it. The fact that 
this sonata is not so well known as the “Waldstein” or the 


doors for Beethoven's sonata, op. “Les 


“Appassionata” indicates that its beauties are less obvious 
and that its success is more dependent on an exceptionally 
fine performance than are the two great sonatas every 
student of the piano attempts. Ossip Gabrilowitsch does 
not perform all compositions in the same way, and merely 
as means of expressing his own musical feelings and en- 
thusiasm. Like a skilful actor, he sinks as far as possible 
his own personality in that of the composer whose work he 
is interpreting. But, of course, an artistic personality as 
great as that of Ossip Gabrilowitsch cannot be submerged, 
no matter how conscientiously the pianist may try to speak 
only in the idiom of the composer he is interpreting. 

That is why the works performed on this occasion were 
so unusually interesting; for the public heard not only 
Beethoven, Schumann and Chopin, but heard them plus 
the musical and sympathetic Gabrilowitsch. 
banker had paid more than the money order called for, 
instead of charging his clients a little interest on the trans- 


It was as if a 


action. 

But even the glowing passion and clear phrasing of an 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch can make Schumann’s G minor sonata 
of more than passing interest. Was it to this sonata that 
Wagner referred when he said that Schumann's treatment 
? The work does not 
There are passages 
It is doubtful, how- 


of the piano “grated” on his ears 
grate, but it certainly is not grateful. 
of great breadth, energy and warmth. 
ever, if the composer was moved by much inspiration when 
constructing this work, for the hall mark of inspiration—a 
Schumannesque manner and personality—is only weakly in 
evidence. Nothing but superb interpretation saved the 
work from the disaster of tedium. In avoiding the hack- 
neyed works which are popular the pianist ran the risk of 
His splen- 


being gored by the other horn of the dilemma. 





did performance, however, carried him through in tri 
umph. 

After his third group, twelve preludes from Chopin's 
op. 28, the pianist was unable to resist the clamorous de- 
mand of the audience have 
these perennially fresh and fragrant flowers from Chopin's 


for more. Seldom, if ever, 
enchanted garden been more acceptable than when Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch presented them to his delighted audience at 
Aeolian Hall last Wednesday. By what authority did the 
pianist play E flat instead of the E natural, as found in all 
the printed versions in the fourth beat of the third meas 
the fa 
It was evidently intentional and 


ure in the melody of Chopin’s twentieth prelude? 
mous largo in C minor. 
could not have been a slip of the finger. If the pianist is 
right, why are the published notes still wrong at this late 
date? 

Clara Gabrilowitsch, the contralto, had a triple claim on 
the interest of the public. Even if she was not the refined 
she 


and sympathetic artists which she unquestionably is, 
would still be welcome as the daughter of the world fa- 
mous Mark Twain, and the wife of the great artist, Ossip 
respects like the banker 
called the son of a 


famous father and the father of a famous son, 


Gabrilowitsch. In some she is 


Mendelssohn, who proudly himself 
His wealth 
was his own. In a like manner Clara Gabrilowitsch is an 
in her own inalienable right, notwithstanding the 
Nev 
ertheless, one cannot see the image of the father stamped 


kindlier 


artist 
renown of her father and the fame of her husband 


on the brows of the daughter without a feeling 
and an added sympathy for the artist. 
Per 


Fauré’s “Automne,” 


The songs she sang were: Beethoven's aria, “Ah 


fido,” Brahms’ 
Debussy’s “Mandoline” and Henschel’s “Morning Hymn.” 


Four Gypsy Songs,” 


She was again and again recalled to the platform to 
In fact, sh 


ac 
knowledge the vigorous and insistent applause 
was obliged to repeat Brahms’ fourth gypsy song before 
the concert could proceed. 

The accompaniments to the songs were played by the 
pianist himself, who was evidently of the opinion that no 
accompaniment could be too good for his wife’s art as a 


vocalist. This joint recital was one which will live long 
in the memories of those who were fortunate enough t 


hear it. 





Mammoth Organ Arrives in San Francisco. 


Five freight cars transported the mammoth pipe organ 
to be installed in Festival Hall, for the recitals to be given 
during the Panama-Pacific International Exposition at San 
Felix Lechtenstein and Fietcher Tilton, repre 





Francisco. 
senting the Austin Organ Company, of Hartford, Conn., 
are setting it up. The instrument is to be donated to th 
city and will later be moved to the million dollar memorial 
San It 
said to be one of the four largest pipe organs in the world 
and the second largest in 
deep and 70 feet high, containing 7,000 pipes and 114 stops 
The largest pipe is 35 feet long and weighs 1,200 pounds 


auditorium in the Civic Center of Francisco. is 


America, 5o feet wide, 24 feet 





Facts About Faure. 


Jean Baptiste Faure, baritone, and for many years one 
of the favorites at the Paris Grand Opera, passed away 
recently in that city, as the Musicat Courter recorded 
briefly at the time. at Moulins, 
ary 15, 1830, and in 1852 took a first prize in the 





Janu 


Faure was born 


ocal 


class at the Conservatoire. Beginning his career at the 
Opera Comique he sang in “Le Chalet,” “Le Caid,” “Le 
Chien du Jardinier,” “Manon Lescaut” (Auber), “Valet 





Nord,” “Jo- 


Durward,” 


“Le 


Cousin 


tine d’Aubigny,” Sylphe,” “L’Etoile du 


conde,” “Le de Marivaux,” “Quentin 


“Le Pardon de Ploérmel.” 

After some London appearances, Faure joined the forces 
of the Paris Grand Opera in 1861 and sang there in 
“Pierre de Medicis,” “La Favorite,” “Boise,” “L’Afri 
caine,” “Don Giovanni,” “Don Carlos,” “Hamlet,” “La 
Coupe du Roi de Thule,” “Guillaume Tell,” “La Muette 


“Faust,” “Jeanne d’Arc,” etc, Faure also was a 


at the 


professor 
Paris Conservatoire 


Germaine Schnitzer Admired in the West. 





Germaine Schnitzer was the soloist of a recent Cavallo Or 


chestra concert at Denver, Col. when she played th 
I'schaikowsky concerto and scored completely 
At Colorado Springs, Miss Schnitzer played at the beau- 





tiful home of Mrs. Spencer Penrose, sister-in-law of Sen 
ator Penrose, of Pennsylvania, Return engagements fot 
the spring had to be arranged. 

Miss Schnitzer’s Denver press notices follow 

Germaine Schnitzer, « with Cavallo’s Orchestra, yesterda 
afternoon at the Broadwa Theatre, lived up to her great reprta 
t un In her “ ave am Xan . b ten 
per ent T middle armne « 
self and er work ller ar . fu 

rings case eer x len andl ye wha 
b force } D ‘ I Novembe 

p14 

(ier sine Sx ' a g yesterday 

t meert > i X : I aikowsk 
w fire and f 

i wa h area pert t : t ain st ‘ : 

sical splend I , ality, was be 
glorious a : 1 ritative " mK ( 
ef made ‘ gur I ! 
e drea x met _ ' : 
Ss itzer wa | D ( I t, Neve 
bet 1914 
It : t : M me . t sense f 
ythe rong tha : wee ra a rR 
with r i f " i ' and t n 
true in her work la 

Her group for pia | ( pin numbe and I 
Venezia Napoli \ s grac | 

I ata” 1 Saint-Sae } M ' New I 
( N ber " \ 

McConnell Pupils Heard in Concert. 

\ large and appreciative audience, consisting f pupils 
and friends of the New York Association for the Blind 
rit East Fifty-ninth street, attended a concert at that in 
stitutic n on Tuesday « vening November j Minn M 
McConnell, besides taking part in several quartet number 
presented the following pupils: Henriette Goodhart, fir 
soprano; Helen F. Clery, mezzo-soprano Harriet M 
Connell, contralto 

Harriet McConnell sar Prelude, No. 1," from “A Cyel 
of Life,” by Landon Ronald, and pleased well that 
wa compelled to respond witl : encore yi 

Elysium,” by Oley Speaks The q t cl t 
numbers, “Rose in the Bud,” by Dorothy Forster Mig 
Lak’ a Rose,” by Nevin, and Annie Lauri Ducll 
Buck, and received much applause 

Stevenson Studio Recitals. 

Anne Stevenson ann ce at the first of the r | 
studio recitals will | given at her studios. Rak ¢ 9 
Hall, New York, Sunday evening, December : The su 


ceeding recitals will be announced later 
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The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
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Conductor 





KLINE L. ROBERTS, 


Manager 


12 TIMES -STAR BLDG., 


CINCINNATI 





CRITICAL OPINIONS OF NOVEMBER TOUR 


The orchestra has achieved a tonal balance that is well nigh ' is work and it must be eaid that they were everyw 
perfect, its work is clean cut, the attacks are wrought with pre t adequate The cellos time and again attracted ¢ 

ision, and its playing, on the whole, is accomplished with a pecial attention, and brass nd percussion never 
virtuosity that speaks in mo uncertain tones of the great mu ‘ proper m licum [ we t or intense b if y 
sicianship of Dr. Kunwald ( ' s Dispat N overn he “ 

It is good to note the artistic advance of this fine organization 
and its vis.ts will always be welcome to this city Oley Speaks, Dr. Kune s of the : Gres . ” 
Columbus, Ohio State Journal, November 18, 1914 Ite is force a strict disciplir ' 1 per , 

or that am t of treedor t feveloy 

A great performance it was that Dr. Kunwald and his re ex ble artist nterpret I Te e Ch ' 
sponsive ranks last night accorded us. The violins, with Emil Dealer, November 2 914 
Heermann in the lead, took on themselves a full measure of 
responsibility and a heavy weight it is in this symphony. The Kunwald is a an and . ~~ 
body of tone was firm but plastic, kept in strict rhythmic bounds wdiate from him he ers cat 
and yet following with commendable att-ntiveness the least indi he intelligence od refinement of " neeption that lies 
cation of the leader. The woodwinds have some eloquent passages belind it.—Archie Bell, Cleveland Leader, Novemb« p14 
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Arthur Middleton in “Lohengrin.” 


Arthur Middleton, an American bass-baritone with an extraordi- 
nary voice, made his operatic debut here as the Herald.—New York 
Globe, November 19, 1914. 


The debut of Arthur Middleton as the Herald barely fell short 
of being sensational. His high baritone rang through the 
house as few American voices have done.—New York Evening Sun, 
November 19, 1914. 

His voice is well suited to the operatic stage and his vocal style 
and diction both proved to be praiseworthy.—New York Sun, No- 
vember 19, 1914 

He is an American bass-baritone, with a well-trained, resonant 
voice, which he used artistically and with good effect—New York 
American, November 19, 1914. 

His voice is of excellent sympathetic quality and he has the 
range of almost a tenor-baritone, which makes his singing of the 
Herald’s music an easy task for him and an agreeable one for his 
hearers. His stage presence is acceptable, while his sing- 
ing, in addition to being pleasing, is musicianly. He is a valu- 
able addition to the list of American artists now appearing in the 
opera house.—New York Herald, November 19, 1914. 

Mr. Middleton sang with impressiveness and with a voice of ex- 
cellent quality and adequate power.-New York World, November 
19, 1914 

He succeeded in impressing critical listeners not only with the 
mellow quality of his lyric baritone voice, but with his artistc 
method of using it. All the more credit is due to the American 
singer because this marked his first experience on the operatic 
stage.—New York Press, November 19, 1914. 


He has a portly, imposing figure, and his command of stage tech- 
nic is promising. Best of all, he has a voice of excellent quality 
and goodly range, and he knows how to employ it to its best ad- 
vantage He sang and acted with authority. Mr. Middleton is 


ARTHUR MIDDLETON, 


an acquisition to the Metropolitan forces.-New York Evening Tel- 
egram, November 19, 1914. 

He is a sympathetic, sure singer from whom we are going to 
hear more. (Translation.)—-New York Herold, Morgenblatt, No- 
vember 19, 1914. 

He possesses a beautiful, robust voice, uses excellent diction, and 
also has the commanding, knightly appearance for the part, so 
that the entire impression of his debut was thoroughly favorable. 
(Translation.)—Deutsches Journal, New York, November 19, 1914. 

With decided success Arthur Middleton made his debut as the 
Herald. The singer, who is already known to advantage from the 
concert stage, won favor by a high baritone, in the upper register 
almost tenor in quality, of splendid brilliancy and heroic timbre. 
His declamation was . . . commendable. Since we can remember, 
one has not been able to admire such a thoroughly effective Herald 
at the Metropolitan. (Translation.)}—New York Staatszeitung, No- 
vember 19, 19t4. (Advertisement.) 





Elsa Fischer at Tonkuenstler Verein. 


The Tonkuenstler Verein offered a particularly attrac- 
tive program at its concert on Tuesday evening, November 
24, in Assembly Hall, New York. Those who participated 
were Carl Voelkner, Heinrich Klingenfeld, Sophia Reed- 
Hutchins, Mrs. August Roebbelen and the Fischer String 
Quartet. 

Elsa Fischer and her charming ladies’ string quartet, 
consisting of Elsa Fischer, first violin; Helen Reynolds, 
second violin; Lucie Neidhardt, viola, and Carolyn Neid- 
hardt, cello, played Kopylow’s quartet, in G major, op. 15, 
and captivated their audience, playing with remarkable pre- 
cision, fine intonation and musicianly understanding. 


nuiwn. * HARRACK 
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Address, Howard Pew, care of Musical Courier, Manager of 
recent tour of Arthur Nikisch and London Symphony Or- 
chestra; also A. F. Wands—Per. Mgr. Middle West, Cleveland, O 
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Gittelson in Boston and Philadelphia. 


Yesterday afternoon Frank Gittelson, an eminent young American 
violinist, made his first Boston appearance in recital. German audi 
ences, reviewers and conductors have loudly applauded Mr. Gittel 
son as a violinist of the first rank. Why Mr. Gittelson should in- 
clude two concertos in a single recital program is somewhat to be 
wondered at. The program was not merely a list of composi 
tions arranged for the display of technical fluency, or, on the other 
hand, permeated too much the oversentimentalized emotion. The 
list of works as a whole was such allow an artist not only to 
show himself the possessor of adequate technical fluency, but 
portunity as well to display by rare tonal beauty a deep and emo 
tional side. These combined qualities go to make up the character 





as to 
an op 


and rank of a truly great artist Mr. Gittelson, although very 
young, showed himself the possessor to a large degree of these essen 
tials; proved himself a well rounded artist by his interpre 


tation of the Bach chaconne. The infinite variety and sincere beauty 
of bis tone was well brought out in this composition 


was extremely 


His playing 


flexible, which was easily perceived by his easy and 


facile bowing. 
The three characteristic national dances by Dvorik, Sarasate and 


Brahms were very charmingly played with and finish 


The concerto by D’Ambrosio was 
manner. —Boston Daily 


rare grace 


delivered in a very interesting 


Advertiser, November 7, 10914 


He has an admirable technic and he is not guilty of the usual 


errors, in regarding technica! difficulties as the ultimate end of violin 
playing. His tone is exceptionally warm and expressive and full of 
color, He is rarely musical by nature, and his program made an ad 


mirable vehicle for his talent Sunday Post, Boston, Novem- 
ber 8, 1914. 
Frank Gittelson, violinist, made his debut in this city as soloist 


with the Philadelphia 


afternoon, Mr. 


weekly yesterday 
ad for 


asters, 


Orchestra at the concert 


Gittelson has been abr several years under 
the instruction of the great European nm and previous to com 
ing to this country he made a tour of the 
He is still a in his play 
ing he shows a finished artistry that very few of the great violinists 


of the world possess, 


continent, being received 


everywhere with favor. mere youth, but 


and in his unsophisticated manner lies the 


chief charm of his present playing. His work is never uncertain 


and when Mr. Gittelson had finished the exacting Lalo concerto in 
The 


viclinists have 


F the audience responded in a most enthusiastic way. soloist 


was recalled a number of and 
good 


delphian. It 


times few made as 


impression here at their first appearance as this young Phila 


was without the introduction of anything fantastical, 


but to a finished art which gives abundant promise that maturity 
will make it among the world’s greatest Philadelphia Press, Octo 
ber 31, 1914. 

The fantastic allegro’s intricacies were fingered with beautiful 
skill. And, for a comparative youth, he manages to impart to his 
effects a spiritual tinge, rarely found except among violinists who 
have reached maturity. He was heartily and repeatedly applauded 


Philadelphia North American, October rol4 


A more successful debut th 
Lalo, 


cert, 


an that of Frank Gittelson, playing the 
concerto, with the Philadelphia Orchestra in yesterday's con 
could hardly have been the 
young artist or those who in his behalf entertained great expectations 


His tone 


anticipated realized either by 


‘ is as beautiful, as pure, as true as is brought 
from the violin of any except, perhaps, two or three among the 
greatest players. There is not one ounce of bluff or fake in his 
art anywhere. 

He evidently has labored with might and main; he has made use 
of every advantage offered, all his sounds scholarly, workmanlike 
and genuine. Gittelson extracted from Lalo’s swift mercurial 


that is in 


He 


his tone was impeccable 


and about all them. 
scratched ; of tune; 


Philadelphia Public Ledger 


moods tenses never 
he never played out 
October 31, 1914. 


(Advertisement.) 


Frances Ingram Scores in Denver. 


Frances Ingram, a remarkably young contralto, formerly with 
the Chicago Grand Opera Company, has a voice of wonderful tone 
and sweetness and accompanied by most gracious stage presence 


She completely won her audience 

A group of German songs sung by each artist displayed the life 
in each voice and there was a plenty of color and freedom of tone 

Especially beautiful was the duet, “Belle Nuit,” from “ 
Hoffmann,” enthusiastically received by the audience. 
insistent applause, it was repeated. 
gram’s voice blended with Mme. 
delightful combination. 

A group of English songs showed 
Ingram’s voice and its elastic quality 


Tales of 
Because of 
The deep tones of Miss In 
Read’s clear soprano in a most 
the lighter effects of Miss 

Her dramatic ability was 


shown in “Dawn in the Desert,” which brought out wonderful 
sweetness of tone and was picturesque in its somber tones, dis- 
pelled at the ending by a joyous note.—Denver Times, November 


14, 1914. (Advertisement.) 





Gaylord Yost Plays at Indiana University. 


Gaylord Yost, the composer-violinist, 
Yost, violinist, and Cyrilla Humes, at the piano, gave the 
following. program at Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Ind.. on November 22: Concerto, B minor, Saint-Saéns; 
“Causerie,” Francis Macmillen; gavotte, Mozart-Auer; 
poeme, Zdenko Fibich; “Liebesfreud,” Fritz Kreisler; Far- 
falla, Gaylord Yost; barcarolle, Cyril Scott; legende, Erkki 
Melartin; three duets for two violins and piano, Godard. 


assisted by Mrs. 





Carl Fiqu' Conductor and Composer. 


A large and enthusiastic audience completely filled Pros- 
pect Hall, Brooklyn, on Thursday evening, November 26, 
where a concert was given by the Brooklyn Quartet Club, 
Carl Fiqué, conductor, for the benefit of the German and 
Austro-Hungarian relief fund. The participants were: 
Carl Fiqué, musical director; Anna Yung-Knabel, so- 








Henry Weimann, tenor; Alfred Osterland, Jr., 
baritone; the Brooklyn Quartet Club, consisting of male 
and female choruses, and an orchestra. Carl Fiqué’s read- 
ing of Beethoven's “Egmont” overture was musicianly and 
proved again his superiority in interpretation. 


prano; 





“The Turkish Lady,” 


female chorus and orchestra, 


a cantata for soprano and baritone 


solos, which has been per- 


formed before and commented upon in these columns, was 


well received. The proceeds were large and will materially 


aid this worthy cause. 
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WASHINGTON ATTRACTIONS. 


Recent Musical Affairs in the National Capital Discussed 
in Breezy Paragraphs. 
1619 R Street, N. W., } 


*"Phone, North 935, 


Washington, D. C., November 20, 1914. 


John McCormack was heard in concert Friday after- 
noon, November 13, at the New National Theatre, under 
the local management of Katie Wilson-Greene, and re- 
ceived the usual ovation extended in Washington to Mc- 
Cormack. Seats were placed on the stage for the overflow 
of ardent patrons. 


Mute. pe Trévitre’s Unique ReciTAL, 


Yvonne de Tréville gave her unique costume-song-recital 
at the Columbia Theatre on Tuesday, November 17, and 
proved herself to be Mile. de Tréville’s 
art is consummate, her voice is a beautiful coloratura so- 
prano, and her diction is excellent. Her recital proved her 
to be a thorough artist with a well grounded musicianship, 
while her quaint costumes added greatly to the delightful 


most charming. 


event 

Facutty REeciTAL. 
Maxwell, O'Toole, 
Ethel Garrett Johnston, pianist, and Horace C. 
faculty of the 
Martha Washington Seminary, were heard in a delightful 


Elizabeth S. soprano; Marguerite 


} 


Narpist; 


Rakemann, violinist, all members of the 


concert on Friday evening, November 13. 
COSTUME CONCERT 


A costume concert will be given at Rauscher's on De- 
the benefit of the Belgian and French war 


which should prove of great financial help to the 


cember 3 for 
ulferers 
cause, as the French Ambassador has charge of the funds, 
the Countess Dumas is acting as one of the patronesses and 
Mrs, Hobert Brookes is chairman of the committee on 

Helen DeYo, soprano; Marguerite 
harpist; Richard Backing, tenor; Felix Garziglia, 


publicity. Donohue 
O'Toole, 
pianist, and several other prominent musicians will furnish 


the entertainment 
H. H. Freeman Joins Cotiece Facutry. 


Che Washington College of Music is fortunate in secur- 
ing the services of H. H. Freeman, organist and choir- 
John’s Church, as head of the organ de- 
Since the advent of S, M. Fabian as president 
of the Washington College of Music many of the leading 
Washington have joined the faculty, thus 


master of old St 


partment 


musicians of 


greatly strengthening it. 


SouTHEeRN Soprano SINGs. 


\ favored were entertained last week when Mar- 
garet Battle, of Augusta, Ga., was heard in song recitals at 
Miss Battle was the guest 


a few days while on her way home 


few 


the homes of several friends. 
of Ethel Miner for 
pending the summer at Chautauqua and New York, 
Miss Battle is 
the soprano soloist in the First Presbyterian Church in 
Augusta. On 
for the guests of S. M. Fabian at his regular Thursday 
and displayed a beautiful lyric voice, 
Mme. Sembrich 


from 


where she studied under Isador Luckstone. 


Thursday evening, November 12, she sang 
evening musicale, 
well placed and of rich warmth of color. 
has heard Miss Battle sing and is said to have been most 
Julia Huggins was Miss Battle's 
added the 


gracious with her praise 


wccompanist and, as usual, much to artistic 


worth of the performance 


Mr. Fasian “At Home.” 


S. M. Fabian, the popular musician and president of the 
Washington College of Music, has in a few short weeks 
fully established his “Thursday Evening.” Mr. Fabian has 
Twentieth street, N. W., and here each 


new studio in 
week many of his friends drop in and are always sure of 
delightful evening of music and pleasant discussion. 
Dick Root, 


Gay Donaldson’s Cleveland Recital. 


Gay Donaldson, the American baritone, gave a recital on 
November 25, at Engineers’ Hall, Cleveland, Ohio, assisted 
Dr. Arthur Little The program contained 
works Massenet, Rubinstein, Schubert, 
Cadman, Burnham, Schumann, Protheroe, Homer and Her- 
mann Mr. Donaldson 
artistic interpretations and thorough musicianship won for 


» 


Dy pianist 


} 


xy Chopin, Liszt, 


was in excellent voice and his 


him the praise of all present 


In addition to his work as baritone soloist and director 
choir at the Euclid Avenue Baptist Church, Cleve- 


land, Mr 
Akron, Ohio, 


of the 
Donaldson teaches in Cleveland, Beaver, Pa.; 
and Youngstown, Ohio 


College Girls Entertain Mrs. Dunning. 


Carrie Louise Dunning, the founder and exponent of the 
Dunning System of Improved Music Study for Beginners, 
recently gave a talk before the Alpha Chi Omega Sorority 


of Syracuse University, where she was a guest of honor at 
a luncheon. In the evening she was heard in a recital at 
Apollo Hall, Syracuse, scoring such a success that she was 
engaged to give a talk at Syracuse University, on Wednes- 
day afternoon, November 18. Mrs. Dunning is justly en- 
thusiastic about her method. This enthusiasm, combined 
with her charming personality, makes her an interesting 
speaker. 





KANSAS CITY BREVITIES. 


Kansas City, November 17, 1914. 

Clarence D. Sears, organist and choir director of St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Church, gave a recital in the church 
Tuesday evening. Mr. Sears proved a careful and pains- 
taking organist. Clean technic and intelligent registration 
were evident throughout the program. The two move- 
ments from the Mendelssohn sonata and toccata from 
Widor were especially well done. Mrs. Arthur D, Brook- 
field, contralto, assisted. Rarely has anything more beau- 
tiful been heard here than her singing of “He Was Des- 
pised,” from the “Messiah.” 


Russtan Soncs GIven. 


The vocal department of the Kansas City Musical Club 
gave a program of Russian songs recently. 


A LicHTENWALTER MUSICALE. 


Miss Lichtenwalter’s last musicale was given by her for- 
mer pupil, Josephine G. Day, of Superior, Neb., who has 
been steadily growing musically by help at home and 
abroad. She played the MacDowell “Eroic” sonata and a 
group of modern pieces. Chas. H, Cease sang a group of 
Miss Lichtenwalter’s songs effectively. 

Music TEACHERS TO ORGANIZE. 


A movement is on foot to organize the music teachers of 
the city into an association similar to the State Associa- 
tion, but independent of it. Its object is to help to bring 
up the standard of teaching and to help in legislation 


sought. Geneve LICHTENWALTER. 





Katharine Goodson in Scotland. 


Katharine Goodson was the soloist at the opening con- 
certs of the Scottish Symphony Orchestra in Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, on November 9 and 10, playing at each con- 
cert, two concertos, Saint-Saéns’ G minor, and Liszt’s E 
flat. That she won the favor of the Scottish people these 
notices show: 

Her rendering was marked by great freedom and variety of touch, 
and the fine qualities of the pianist were fully displayed. Miss Good- 
mastery of the keyboard—her staccato touch is a 
feature of her playing—and her appreciation both of dynamic and 
melodic values carried with her the full sympathies of the audience. 

The Scotsman, November to, 1914. 


son has a rare 


Her concertos showcd a fine grasp of rhythm and genuinely musical 
Miss Goodson is a big player, with a splendid technic and 
The Glasgow Herald, November 11, 1914. 


feeling. 
an eloquent style. 

Londoners will have two further opportunities of hear- 
ing this pianist before she sails for her sixth American 
tour, the middle of December, for she will appear at the 
Queen's Hall Ballad Concert, on November 21, and again 
at the Royal Philharmonic Society’s third concert, on De- 
(under Safenoff’s direction). A charming 
tribute to Miss Goodson’s rendering of the Grieg concerto 
at the Albert Hall on October 4 spoke of her “soulful in- 
terpretation and heroic rhythm,” and of the Chopin study 
in C major, op. 10, No, 7, that it was “the light that never 
( Advertisement.) 


cember 10 


pe 
was on land or sea. 





St. Louis Orchestra E Engages Spiering. 


Theodore Spiering, who scored such a rousing success 
last week at the New York College of Music faculty con- 
cert (he is a specially engaged member of that body), with 
his technically astonishing and temperamentally impas- 
sioned playing of the Bruch violin concerto in G minor, 
has been engaged as the soloist of the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra on December 11 and 12, to take the place of 
Willy Burmeister, who is detained in Europe owing to 
the war. 

Spiering is much in demand in New York as a teacher, 
but it begins to look as though the out of town requests 
for his solo services will occupy a large part of his time 
this winter. The violinist’s New York recital is to be 
fixed upon for some time in January. 





Robert L. Tait to South Africa. 


Robert L. Tait, a pupil of Lloyd d’Aubigné, of Paris, 
and formerly baritone of the Royal Opera, Covent Garden, 
has just accepted the position as Registrar to the Honor- 
able Sir Henry Juta, K. C.. Judge President of the South 


African Supreme Court, and has already left for Cape 
Town to take up his duties. Mr. Tait is still, however, a 
singer at heart and will return to the musical world “as 
soon as this cruel war is over.” 


GRAND OPERA IN CHICAGO. 


' Century Opera Company Presents Excellent Casts in 
Satisfying Performances. 
A lit * 
“Aida,” November 23. 

At the Auditorium “Aida” was the opera chosen to open 
the eight weeks’ season of grand opera in English by the 
Century Opera Company, of New York, on Monday even- 
ing, November 23. Lois Ewell was heard in the title role 
and sang intelligently and fervently. Kathleen Howard 
gave a beautiful portrayal of the role of Ammeris and 
vocally she came up to all expectations. She scored 
heavily and will be reckoned from now on as one of the 
popular singers of the company. Morgan Kingston as 
Radames was at his best in the Nile scene, where he easily 
dominated the situation and won the full approval of the 
audience. Henry Weldon as Ramfis and Louis Kreidler 
were two pillars of strength in the good ensemble of the 
evening. Alfred Kaufman was the king. Hardy Wil- 
liamson sang the small role of the messenger as well as 
it ever has been heard here, and Jeannette Kann sang true 
to pitch the music allotted to the priestess. 

The stage management was adequate and the orchestra 
under the baton of Agide Jacchia was in every respect 
satisfactory, 

“Madame Butterfly,”” November 24. 

The second performance of the Century Opera Company 
brought. out a rather small audience to the Auditorium 
Theatre and this was most regrettable since the perform- 
ance of “Madame Butterfly” showed the organization at 
its best. The orchestra was excellent and its conductor, 
Agide Jacchia, won the lion’s share of the plaudits of the 
evening. Associated in the success may be mentioned the 
stage manager Coini, who gave to the eye the same pleas- 
ure as Jacchia to the ear. The scenic effects were ex- 
cellent. Lois Ewell sang the title role very effectively. 
Kathleen Howard was the Suzuki, Orville Harrold the 
Pinkerton, Thomas Chalmers the Sharpless, George Ever- 
ett the commissioner, and Frank Phillips, the marriage 
broker. 

“Carmen,” November 25 (Matinee) 

At the Wednesday matinee “Carmen” was given with 
Kathleen Howard in the title role; Florence MacBeth as 
Micaela, Gustav Bergman as Don Jose, Graham Marr as 
Escamillo. 





“Aida,” November 25 (Evening). 

On Wednesday evening “Aida” was repeated with the 
same cast as on Monday, with the exception of the Misses 
Freeman and Santley, who replaced Ewell and Howard 
in their respective parts. 

Thanksgiving{ Bills. 

On Thanksgiving afternoon “Madame Butterfly” was 

repeated and on Thursday night “Aida” was performed. 


Friday and Saturday Bills. 
The bill on Friday night was “Madame Butterfly.” 
Saturday's matinee had “Aida” and Saturday night 
“Carmen.” 





Alice Garrigue Mott’s Studio Notes. 


Marie Kaiser sang with her usual success at a concert 
in Worcester, Mass., November 21, when H. Parker's “St. 
Christopher” was performed, under the direction of Mr. 
Butler, and with the aid of the Worcester Festival Chorus. 
The proof of Marie Kaiser’s reliable and beautiful singing 
is that this young artist is practically always reengaged 
wherever she is heard. 

Dorothy Ball, whose sympathetic dramatic soprano is 
attracting her audiences wherever she is heard, gave a 
successful concert at 228 West Seventy-second street, for 
the benefit of the American Artists’ Hospital, Paris. 

Rita Jolivet. scored a triumph in her new play, “What 
It Means to a Woman,” at the Longacre Theatre. 
The press is unanimous in its praise of this artist's “vocal 
control” and “excellent diction.” Upon the recommenda- 
tion of Manager Harrison Grey Fiske, Rita Jolivet placed 
herself under the guidance of Alice Garrigue Mott, and 
pays a fine tribute to her teacher for her success, in writing 
to the latter: “I thank you for my new voice.” 


Piano Recital by a Leefson Pupil. 


Virginia Brown, a gifted pianist, will give a recital at 
Elkins Park, Pa., on December 3. 

Miss Brown, who possesses those good pianistic qualities 
for which pupils of Maurits Leefson, director of the Leef- 
son-Hille Conservatory of Philadelphia, are noted, will 
doubtless not fail to make a good impression on that 
evening. 








Some say that the critics are always angry when they 
go to a concert because they have been dragged from 
happy, cultured firesides to hear ponderous pianists and 
roaring recitalists. They are said to hate rain and snow 
more than they love art.—New York Morning Telegraph. 
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NEW YORK BREVITIES. 


Castle-Deming Orange Recital—Two Warford 
Studio Recitals— Manuscript Society Concert 
—Tonkiinstler Society Meets —Max Jacobs 
with Beethoven Society—Ne Collins’ 
Notices—Brenda Macrae in Toronto 
—The Two Nichols — Women’s Phil- 
harmonic Meets—Eleanor Pat- 
terson Folder— Noble Organ 
Recitals—Samoiloff Recit- 
al, December 9—Notes. 


Elinor Castle, soprano, assisted by Katherine Burritt 
Deming, contralto, gave “An Evening of Song,” for the 
benefit of the Red Cross fund, at the Women’s Club, 
Orange, N. J., November 20. Miss Castle, who has studied 
for five years with William Nelson Burritt, had a bril- 
liant success in this recital. She was unknown to the 
audience, which was most enthusiastic, giving her many 
recalls for her four groups of songs. “Fairy Pipers” had 
to be repeated. “Chanson Provengale” was brilliantly 
sung. “Hi L’il Fellar” was encored. There were also two 
groups of duets, and of these the duet from “Aida” was 
sung with dramatic fire. Will J. Stone was at the piano. 





Two Warrorp Stupio Recirats. 

Claude Warford presented students in a recital of songs, 
November 18, at his studio in the Metropolitan Opera 
House building. Edna Wolverton, soprano, and Carl Rup- 
precht, baritone, gave great pleasure in the interpretation 
of the program. 

Miss Wolverton is the happy possessor of a beautiful 
lyric soprano voice, which, however, does not lack a cer- 
tain dramatic note, as she demonstrated in her rendition 
of “Dich theure Halle.” In Mr. Warford’s song, “Along 
the Road,” she gave evidence of her interpretative in- 
sight. 

Mr. Rupprecht disclosed a sympathetic baritone voice 
of good range, and sang two groups of German songs with 
finish and excellent diction. 

At the second recital, songs by W. Ralph Cox and 
Claude Warford were sung by Catherine Bryce, soprano, 
and Carl Rupprecht, baritone. Miss Bryce sang two 
groups of songs by Cox and one by Warford. All the Cox 
songs are graceful and well constructed, and the singing 
gave pleasure. Mr. Rupprecht sang two groups by War- 
ford and one by Cox. Mr. Cox’s “Somebody Loves Me” 
had a rousing high F finish, and “Peggy” was distinctively 
Irish in melodic form. Of the Warford songs, a “Japan- 
ese Sword Song” had originality. “John Henry Cross- 
over” is a song of decided naturalness, combined with or- 
iginality and optimistic sentiment. Each composer ac- 
companied his own songs. The studio was well filled. 


Manuscrirrt Sociery, Twenty-sixta Season. 


The first private concert of the twenty-sixth season, 
Manuscript Society of New York, occurred at the Na- 
tional Arts Club, November 20, a program of five numbers 
being heard by two hundred invited guests. D. W. Miller, 
of Norwood, Ohio, was represented by four piano compo- 
sitions, the scherzo, in distinctly Mendelssohnian style, be- 
ing especially well played by Lisbet Hoffmann. W. Ralph 
Cox made his debut as composer in these concerts in four 
songs, sung by Catherine Bryce in a clear and expressive 
high soprano voice. Vivian Burnett (who is none other 
than the original “Little Lord Fauntleroy,” son of Frances 
Hodgson Burnett), had a romanza for cello and piano, 
played by Hyman Eisenberg and F. W. Riesberg. This is 
genuinely impassioned and natural music and made a 
definite impression. Two songs by Meyer Silver, for so- 
prano, were sung by Beth Ordemon. These were tuneful 
songs, and were well done on short notice by this singer, 
who is blessed with a fine dramatic soprano voice and pleas- 
ant appearance. Latin-American Folksongs, by E. Hague 
and E. Kilyeni are melodies taken down in musical short- 
hand by the former during various trips to Southern 
California and Mexico. They are all of them charming, 
especially a serenade in which the singer whistles a short 
strain. Mary P. Mitchell sang them well. Besides the 
composers, at the piano were Lillian Sauvage Poole and 
Flora MacD. Wills. 


Max Jacoss wirn Beernoven Soctery. 

A feature of the Beethoven Society musicale at the As- 
tor Gallery, November 14, was Max Jacobs’ playing of 
“Romance” (Beethoven), “Aus der Heimat” (Smetana), 
“Walter's Prize Song” (Wagner-Wilhelmj), and “Polon- 
aise” (Wieniawski). Mr. Jacobs appears very frequently 
this year on programs of musical societies, recitals and in 
concerts. His large tone and brilliantly incisive style is 
always infectious. 


TonxUwstier Society Concert. 
Elsa Fischer, Helen Reynolds, Lucie Neidhardt, and 


Carolyn Neidhardt won especial honor at the Tonkinstler 
Society concert of November 24, Assembly Hall, New 


York, in a quartet by A. Kopylow. Sophia Reed-Hutchins, 
soprano, sang modern songs and was encored both times. 
A sonata for viola and piano by York Bowen brought 
Lucie Neidhardt and Mrs. August Roebbelen success. 
Thuille’s sonata for piano and violin, played by Carl Voelk- 
ner and Heinrich Klingenfeld, brought forward two ex- 
perienced ensemble artists, Mr. Klingenfeld winning spe- 
cial honors. 

The next musicale is to take place December 8, Me- 
morial Hall, Brooklyn. 


Ne Conumns at American INSTITUTE. 


Mrs. Ne Collins, recently engaged as teacher of voice 
at the American Institute of Applied Music, was the spe- 
cial guest of honor at a reception given by the institution 
November 20. She sang several numbers, serving to show 
her capabilities, and that the following notice of her sing- 
ing by the Buffalo News was fully deserved: 

Mrs. Ne Collins was heard in “Caicilie” by Strauss, “An Open 
Secret” by Salter, and the “Danza” by J. W 
number of charming encores. 


Chadwick, besides a 
Her lovely voice lent itself admirably 
to the different styles. Of special beauty were the well sustained 
tone and sympathetic interpretation of “Serenity” by Mary 
Salter. 


Turner 


Brenpa Macrkakt IN ToroNnTO 


Hattie Clapper Morris’ artist-pupil, Brenda Macrae 
sang with the Hambourg Concert Society, Toronto, No- 
vember 23, winning what one who was present called “A 
wonderful success,” especially with the Verdi aria “O Don 
Fatale.” The big range and beauty of expression in her 
voice, with its velvety quality, brought her genuine ap 


preciation. Toronto daily papers substan‘iate the above. 


Nicnon.s RerurN rrom THE West 


John W. Nichols and Mrs, Nichols, tenor and pianist, 
have returned from a most successful fall tour through 














M. H. HANSON HAS PLEASURE IN 
ANNOUNCING THAT 
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Sails for America onthe S. S. Rotterdam 
ON JANUARY 5, 1915 


He Will Open His Tour as Soloist with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra in Boston 
ON JANUARY 22, 1915 


ALL DATES WILL BE FILLED 
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Mr. Busoni Uses the Chickering Piano 























the Middle West, where they received many flattering cri- 
ticisms from the press, and 
the coming spring, as well as next season. 


several reengagements for 
In the evening 
of Thursday, December 10, they will give their New York 
recital, at Columbia University. December 6, Mr. Nichols 
sings the tenor part in Mathieu's “Conversion” at St 
James’ Church, Brooklyn. He will sing “The Creation” 
at the Flatbush Dutch Reformed Church during the same 
month. December 25 and 26 Mr. Nichols is engaged for 
the “Messiah,” with the Chicago Apollo Club 


Women’s PuHitnarmonic Society Meets 


Amy Fay, president of the Women’s Philharmonic So- 
ciety, announces a series of four Saturday afternoon re- 
citals at the Granberry studios, on the fourth Saturday of 
each month. The society is at present making a specialty 
of interpreting the works of American composers. 


Eveanor Patrerson’s Press Notices. 


Eleanor Patterson has issued a four page circular. Be- 
neath her picture appears “America’s Genuine Contralto, 
Singing Three Full Octaves.” Her range is from C, second 
space, bass clef, to C, second line above treble clef. Trib- 
utes to her unusual voice and remarkable range are printed 
from Ella Wheeler Wilcox and Anna E. Zeigler. A list 
of arias from opera, oratorios, etc., appear on this leaflet. 

Samotorr Recitar 

Lazar S. Samoiloff announces a song recital to be given 
by his artist-pupils, Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, Decem- 
ber 9, at eight o’clock. Mr. Samoiloff has many gifted 
vocalists under his guidance, some of wham are indeed 
remarkable in their vocal gifts. 


Noste Orcan Recitat. 

T. Tertius Noble, F. R. C. O., and A. R. C. M., assisted 
by Ford Hummel, violinist, gave a recital at the First 
Presbyterian Church, Kingston, N. Y., November 18. He 
played the following works: Concerto in G minor, Ma 
thew Camidge; reverie, Noble; minuet, Calkin, air and 


variations, Rea; legende, Federlein; finale, Lemmens, and 
suite in F, Corelli. Mr. Noble continues giving his “Hour 
of Music” every Sunday evening at St 
eight o'clock. 


Thomas’ church at 


Notes. 


Mrs. Richard Keyes, mother of Margaret Keyes, the 
contralto, and of Mrs. McCloskey, died recently and was 
buried in Rochester, N. \ The family has sent mourn- 
ing cards, acknowledging sympathy extended 

Flora Bridges, an attractive violinist, and the Ziegler 
Quartet appeared before the International Arts Society, 
Mrs. J. Christopher Marks, president, at the Hote! Astor, 
November 17. 

Nelson Riley, bass, who has studied with Julian Walker, 
and has appeared on the dramatic stage, is now well pre- 
pared for oratorio and concert appearances. His voice is 
a genuine bass with a high range. He sings Mendeissohn’s 
“O Lord, Have Mercy” especially well. More should be 
heard of this artist 

Amy Grant, whose Sunday and Thursday afternoon stu- 
dio recitals have been noted in the Musicat Courter, an 
nounces that she gives instruction in the speaking voice 
and acting; receptions, Thursday, four to seven, with mu- 


sic; dancing class Wednesdays at 9 p. m 


Anne Hazelton Terhune, pianist, and Louise Gude, 
contralto, gave a recital November 24, at Studio Hall 
Miss Terhune is a brilliant pianist, pupil of Mrs. Sturde 
vant Dixon 

Prof. Samuel A. Baldwin will give his 307th public or 
gan recital at City College today at four o'clock, playing 


a program of international composers, Bach, Liszt, Rubin 


stein, Dubois and Lemar December 6 at four o'clock 


Homer N 
Following this the names « 


Bartlett's suite in C, op. 205, is to be played 


Wright, Faulkes, 


f Reger, Bach 
jonnet, Saint-Saens, and Elgar appear 


Organists generally were invited by the American Guild 


of Organists to honor Arthur Foote by playing his “Fes 


tival March” on Thanksgiving Day, or the following Sun 


day, which was generally don This was a mark of grati 


tude for recovery from his illness. Some Boston organ 


ists honored him by giving entire “Foote Programs” at 


their Sunday services 


Julian Norman, vocal instructor, making voice placing 
a specialty, has established his studio in suite 70, Metro 
politan Opera House Some leading professional singers 


are his pupils 


Helen Stanley in Pittsburgh. 


Miss Stanley 


« t ‘ te 
able warmth It is most plea : ca and 
however, in the middle ton Wit 1 her nica k 
more secure and adroit and the ve we ‘ 
color and more expre yuality nm a ’ 
voice For this reaso t w } x 
notably those of Bra “ 
Miss Stanley excelled and it is in 
characteristic and autifu qualities f et ‘ t 
trated 
Yet, there was no chance to be me wit ‘ 
onously, maintained LL vo ed w ler f 
aria of the sorrowing mother, Lia, fr Db L.’Enta i 
diguc,” with which pened r gra H " K 
number was exquisite delica und wed at ‘ ‘ en t 
rare qualification of conveying r hearer rough a 
ated temperament the very ‘ ng ‘ nging ! re 
was a “Panilike air about he 1 ge ided D 
the Forest Landor I P > by Ha i 
Osborn, Smuitl and (admar ( M ¥ M ‘ cal ex es 
and a repetition f Plac { Dre ‘ od —Pit ure 
Dispatch, November 14 
Miss Stanley has a well equaliz ty. with 1 
sweetness and variety { « G tra y 
natural flexibility that « to rr z mn greater deg 
than is common er cor pt ! ' er neg im @ ‘ nceeption 
was invariably an intelligent nd fective 
formance was very interesting I ent 
diction were conspicuous feat f work 
Her first number was the Air de Lia” fron l’Enfant } lig 
the cantata with which Del won the Prix Rom mn 18Ry 
It is a work of rather superficial cloquence, but , 
ficulties are by no means negligthi« M St ‘ ered 
however, and gave it with fine spirit Next " wr » of 
by Brahms and Strauss Ir ‘ tiga “\ M lien at 
*‘Staendchen,” by the former, she s ‘ f e unde srrent 
of deeper fecling wh runs throug three t her interore 
tations were pleasing and pla e er execution admirable 
the lovely “Die Nacht umd the t ant Caecilic ‘eR 
Strause she appeared at her t, reve ng, it scarcely 
to say, all that the songs ntained I ther was added 
composer's “Zucignung The ter grouy f ngs w Eng 
text—ineluding “The Place of Drear by her accompar 
was repeated, and Cadman’s “Call Me N More ‘ i 
new qualities.—Pittsburgh Gazette-Times, November 
Ad 





Marta Kranich with Euterpe Society. 
Marta Kranich, the soprano, appeared as one of the solo 
ists at the Musical Morning given by the Euterpe Society 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, on Thursday 
Mme 
“Freischiitz,” “Lilac 
“Widmung.” 


November -19. Kranich sang arias from Weber's 


Domino,” by Cuvillier nd Franz’s 
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"Phone, 6510 Columbus 
DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
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A Baritone 


Engaged for St. Paul by Handel Society, London, May 12th 
Management: Concert Direction M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Avenue New York 


‘ DUF AULT 
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Keturned from saccessfal tour through Australia and NewlZealand) 
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Address 339 West 23rd Street Tel. 7731 Chelsea 
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Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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ST. PAUL SEASON BEGUN. 


Minneapolis Seviihee Ge Orchestra Already Has 
Paid Two Visits—Schubert Club 
Concert — Notes. 


St. Paul, Minn., November 20, 1914. 

The St. Paul musical season may be said to have been 
ushered in officially by the two opening concerts of the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra at the Auditorium, 
given here under the auspices of the St. Paul Institute this 
month. At the first, Mildred Potter was soloist and at the 
second Josef Hofmann assisted. The audiences were fair 
in size, the second concert showing a decided gain over the 
first in‘this respect. At both concerts the real music loving 
public was present by many palpable tokens. It is safe to 
prophesy that others who gave the late St. Paul Symphony 
Orchestra their support for civic reasons also will sooner 
or later fall into line and accord Mr. Oberhoffer’s fine or- 
chestra the reception which it deserves, regardless of local 
partisan hesitation and prejudice. At the first concert 
Tschaikowsky’s fifth symphony was the chief offering and 
at the second Beethoven's fifth was given. The former 
received a reading that was little short of triumphant in 
its intelligence and emotional quality. It is doubtful if a 
more deeply introspective, finely conceived, richly imag- 
inative and perfectly executed rendition of the Beethoven 
work has ever before been heard here. Mildred Potter re- 
ceived a great ovation, St. Paul being her birthplace. She 
was in glorious voice and sang with superb artistry arias 
from “Rienzi,” “Le Prophete” and “Samson and Delilah.” 
Her return here in February, when she will sing with the 
Apollo Club of Minneapolis, is eagerly awaited by her 
many friends and admirers in the Twin Cities. 


Scuupert CLus CoNCERT. 


The Schubert Club, which is now launched on its season, 
has presented Vernon d’Arnalle, baritone, who was sum- 
moned at the eleventh hour to take the place of Emilio 
de Gogorza, who while scheduled to appear before the 
club, was detained in Europe by war conditions. Mr. 
d’Arnalle created a very favorable impression by his artis- 
tic singing of German, French and Italian songs, of which 
he gave a pleasing variety. The audience was of good size. 
The next artist recital to be given by the Schubert Club 
will be on the evening of December 1, when Julia Culp will 
Other artists to appear before the club this 
the Barrere Ensemble 


be the soloist. 
season will be Katherine Goodson, 
and Constance Purdy. 


St.’ Paut Nores. 


Helen Stanley, of the Century Opera Company, will be 
the soloist with the Minneapolis Orchestra at its third con- 
cert here, on December 3. Julia Claussen will sing at the 
fourth concert. 

Ella Richards is giving an interesting series of chamber 
concerts at her home, on Laurel avenue. Last Saturday 
evening the program was devoted to the compositions of 
Brahms. 

The Municipal Concerts, which were so successful last 
season, have begun again, and the Auditorium was crowded 
at the first one, two evenings ago. Robert Geehan, bari- 
tone, and Otto Meyer, violinist, were the soloists. Other 
soloists engaged to appear during the series are Alma 
Peterson, Marie O’Meara, Jane Holland Cameron and 
Frances Rosenthal. 

Several benefit concerts have been given here for Red 
Cross work abroad during the past few weeks. Many local 
artists in both St. Paul and Minneapolis donated their 
services for the object. 

The voice studios of Lewis Shawe, Jessica de Wolf, Emil 
Onet, Harriet Hale and Blanche Bassindale are daily re- 
ceiving large The studio outlook here has not 
been more prosperous in several seasons. Macalester Col- 
lege has enrolled one of the largest classes in its history. 

J. McCuure Betiows. 


classes. 





Dr. Wolle’s Bethlehem Notice. 


The second entertainment under the auspices of the Woman's Club 
of the Bethlehems was given last evening in the Moravian Sunday 
After a few remarks by the president, the speaker of 
the evening, Dr. Fred Wolle, was introduced by Mra. Guy Johnson, 
chairman of the Music Committee. Dr, Wolle delighted a large and 
more than an hour with many interesting 
incidents in the life of Bach, the famous composer, and by rendering 
one of his humorous compositions, the “Kaffee Cantata.” He was 
ably assisted in the latter by Annie Estes. The special feature of 
the evening, perhaps, was the duets by Dr. Wolle and Miss Estes, 
applauded, While the people of Bethlehem have 
had many opportunities to listen to the wonderful interpretations of 
the masterpieces of Bach by Dr. Wolle, last night he showed them 
a different side of this great man and proved to the interested audi- 
ence that the “dry” Bach had a keen sense of humor, as well as a 
deep insight into the serious side of life—Bethlehem (Pa.) Daily 
Times, November 21, rorg4. (Advertisement. 


School room. 


appreciative audience for 


which were loudly 





Even when two hearts beat as one they sometimes make 
a discord.—Winnipeg Town Topics. 
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Reinhold von Warlich, Mario Sammarco, 
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other well-known singers of Grand 
or Concerts. Musical Director of the 
Labor Temple Choir, New York. 
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Evelyn Starr’s Recital. 


A delightful young violinist, Evelyn Starr, came down 
to New York from Canada (Nova Scotia) last week and 
gave a recital program on her chosen instrument at 
Aeolian Hall, on the evening of Tuesday, November 24. 
She was not entirely unheralded, for a good sized, antici- 
pative audience greeted her, bestowed flowers upon her 
and listened to an interesting program composed of 
These were the Vitali “Cha- 
conne,” Corelli's “La Folia,” Bruch’s “Scotch Fantasie,” 
Fibich’s “Poem,” Cesar Cui’s “Oriental” and “Perpetuum 
Mobile,” Schubert-Auer’s “Moment Musical” and the 
Wieniawski “Souvenir de Moscow.” 





classic and modern numbers. 


That quiet spirit which denotes more than polite atten- 
tion, a spirit which signifies intent interest and enjoyment, 
pervaded the atmosphere of Aeolian Hall during her play 
ing and this, with the numerous spontaneous recalls, gave 
satisfactory evidence that this young pupil of Leopold 
Auer was not disappointing her listeners 

Miss Starr is too young yet to have 
But she possesses already a well grounded technic, which 


“arrived” entirely 


includes delicate and facile fingering and is at the sam 
time sure and firm, good intonation, admirable bowing 
and a marked degree of feeling. Innate good taste, no 
striving for effect, a deep seriousness of purpose, a capac- 
ity to feel and think deeply promise much for the artistic 
Her natural and easy 
girlish manner on the stage adds to the personal charm of 


growth of this young musician. 


her presentations. Simply but tastefully gowned, crowned 


-- 





EVELYN STARR 


with a wealth of golden hair, she herself formed a win 
some picture. 

Miss Starr completed recently a tour of Nova Scotia 
Wolfville, Windsor 


Early in December she will give a 


The itinerary included Kentville, 
Truro and Halifax. 
joint recital in Three Rivers and Quebec with Jeanne Ger 
ville-Réache, the French contralto, 

Richard Epstein’s accompaniments were both sympatheti 


and skilful 
Tina Lerner in Buffalo. 


suffalo on November 16 





Tina Lerner gave a recital in 
presenting a program which the Courier of that city char 


acterized as “varied as it was noble in its proportions, an 
given with inborn feeling for beauty as well as tremendous 
technical prowess.” 

After commenting in high terms on Miss Lerner’s 
performance of Mozart's “Pastorale Variee,” “full of al 
ternate grace and classic dignity,” and other numbers in 
which the pianist displayed “elasticity of touch and free 
dom of nuance,” the same critic declared: 

Miss Lerner’s wide range and command of modern as well as 
classic composers was displayed in a number by Debussy, in which 
her ability as a tone colorist was charmingly demonstrated, while 
the prelude in G minor by Rachmaninoff was given with stirring 
impetuosity and imposing breadth Her recital closed with the 
brilliant “Campanella,” by Liszt, which she played with dazzling 
power and marvelous ficetness of fingers. Miss Lerner was warmly 
received and recalled after every performance. (Advertisement.) 

“Your voice,” said the captious musical director, “leaves 
much to be desired.” 

“That’s why I get so many encores,” 
young thing.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


replied the flip 
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CHICAGO CONCERTS AND RECITALS. 


The Appended List Reveals a Busy Week in the Musical Fraternity of the 
Middle Western Metropolis—Notes. 
go, Ill, November 28, 1914. a number of selections with excellent style and revealed 
Cheatre, before a large and enthusi- a good medium voice. Her high notes, however, were not 
a Llewellyn, a brilliant newcomer among all that could be desired and her selections in some in- 
pianists, made her professional debut in stances were hackneyed. Sara Gurowitsch, cellist, was 
ifternoon, November 22, Her playing heard in a selection by Rimsky-Korsakoff. Royal Dadum, 
of surety and skill. She gave the baritone, sang a number of songs in splendid style and his 
heen especially well schooled, and diction is excellent. Mr. Dadum is a student and an inter- 
ize, who was among her listeners, 
of Miss Llewellyn. A review of 
appeared in the Musicat Cov- 
ice in New York, an analysis of 
leemed unnecessary. Yet it might be 
Chicago was big and well deserved. 
future and it is to be hoped that 
Chicago very often 
SINGS A AUDITORIUM, 
tralto, was the star at the concert 
ium, under the auspices of the Ladies’ 
Austro-Hungarian Aid Society, 


fore a sold out house. The 


Society CONCERT. 
by the Bach Choral Society took 
ning, November 26, at the Volunteer 
Bach motet “Now Shall the Grace” 
iption” were presented by the society, 
\ Dodge Warner, soprano; Tor Van 
Marion Green, basso; John Rankl, baritone, 
Im Middelschulte, organist As in past seasons, 
vas the conductor 
rae Birackstone Hore. 
ogram presented by the Musical League 
Blackstone, did not bring out any 
talent Edna Dunham, soprano, gave 





VIDA LLEWELLYN AT HOME. 
esting singer. Marx Oberndorfer gave splendid piano 
support to the soloists. 
Maser SuHarp Herpren tn Concert. 

Mabel Sharp Herdien appeared as soloist at the Baptist 
Church of Highland Park, IIL, on Thanksgiving Day, 
November 26. Next Monday she will be one of the solo- 
ists before the Amateur Musical Club, and on Tuesday, 
December 1, she will be the soloist at the St. Paul Church. 

Reuter Pupits ry Concert. 

Vera Bowen, Florence Bettray (from Racine, Wis.), 

Bernhard Dieter and Mrs. Charles Gabriel, pupils of 


——BUSH—— 
CONSERVATORY 


N. Clark St. and Chicago Avenue, 
Cc 


SHEFFIELD, Tenor KENNETH M. sane’, President 


rr 
nagement Concert Direction M. H, HANSON, 
3 gs Ey By 4 LEADING SCHOOL OF 


Private address Hotel Del Pre ado, Chicago, Il, fon 
Public Schoo! Muste 
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ol Leon 
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HERMAN DEVRIES 


Formerly Baritone with the Metro yA Hy Opera House, New York; Covent Garden, London; 
Grand Opera end Opera Comique, Vai. a ro Rages Oe! de la Monnaie, Brussels, Etc. 
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Rudolph Reuter, presented a program at the Ziegfeld 
Theatre on Saturday morning, November 28. They were 
assisted by the Misses Brown and Page, violinists. Among 
the works played were the Carpenter piano and violin 
sonata, two movements of the MacDowell concerto in 
A minor, and compositions by Mozart, Grieg and Chopin. 


Avice Nrecsen witH Irish CuHorat Socrety. 


At Orchestra Hall, on Tuesday evening, November 24, 
the Irish Choral Society presented Alice Nielsen at its 
annual concert. The Irish Choral Society, of which Daniel 
Protheroe is director, showed the effect of good training 
in a well balanced and interesting program. This society 
certainly ranks among the leading organizations of its 
kind and deservedly so. Alice Nielsen has never been 
heard in Chicago to such excellent advantage as on this 
occasion. She was in glorious voice and amiable mood, 
and scored a huge success with an audience that com- 
pletely filled the large hall, also at the hands of the chorus. 
Throughout her program the singer was acclaimed and 
was obliged to repeat many songs and add several encores 
to the printed program. Miss Nielsen's program was made 
up of the Seiler-Wagner “A Burst of Melody,” John A. 
Carpenter’s “When I Bring to You Colored Toys,” Liza 
Lehmann’s “The Weather Cock,” Frank La Forge’s “To 
a Messenger,” a German group consisting of the Liszt 
“Loreley,” Rachmaninow’s “Frithlingsluten,” Brahms’ 
“Wiegsfluten,” Bleichman’s “Komm lass Uns Spielen,” and 
an English group consisting of “The Last Rose of 
Summer,” the “Low Back’d Car,” “Kathleen Mavourneen,” 
with one verse sung in Irish, and “The Rose of Killarney.” 
She also sang “Ah, Love But a Day,” by Daniel Protheroe ; 
“The Leaves and the Wind,” by Leoni; Dorothy Gaynor’s 
“An Explanation,” and Brewer's “Fairy Pipes,” and she 
assisted the Irish Choral Society in the presentation of 
Schubert’s “Omnipotence.” 


Amateur Musicat Crus Artist REcITAL. 


The artist recital of the Amateur Musical Club, on Mon- 
day afternoon, November 23, at the Illinois Theatre, en- 
listed the services of Efrem Zimbalist, violinist, and it is 
safe to say a more enjoyable program has not been pre- 
sented before this discriminating audience. The Brahms 
D minor sonata was given an interesting reading and the 


Bach “Chaconne” was played without a flaw. The other ” 


numbers on the program were received with well merited 
applause. 


SeventH SyMPHONIC ProcRAM. 


The seventh program of the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra, given on Friday afternoon, November 27, and Satur- 
day evening, November 28, included the “Rustic Wedding” 
symphony of Goldmark and “Overture to a Gascon Chival- 
ric Drama,” by Mandl; Glazounow’s “Poéme Lyrique,” and 
the same composer’s “Scene Dansante”; Hugo Wolf's pre- 
lude and entr’acte from his opera, “Der Corregidor”; the 
Saint-Saéns symphonic poem, “Le Rouet D’Omphale,” and 
Stock’s own “Symphonic Waltz.” A program so well bal- 
anced and varied was apt to find favor with the habitues of 
those concerts and Stock and his men were warmly ap- 
plauded all through the course of the concert. 


Wa ter Spry Scuoor News. 


James Whittaker will give a series of four historical 
piano recitals at the Walter Spry Music School, Wednes- 
day noons, December 16 and 23, January 6 and 13. 


Sépaip anv Levy to Give Sonata Eventnes. 


At the Little Theatre on Monday evening, December 7, 
the first of three sonata evenings given by Alexander 
Sébald, violinist, and Heniot Levy, pianist, will take place. 
The program will comprise the Brahms sonata, op. 108, 
in D minor, the Henior Levy sonata, No. 6, in C minor, and 
César Franck’s sonata in A major. 


Hanna Butter tx Demanp. 


Hanna Butler, soprano, appeared before the Drama Cir- 
cle at the Hotel La Salle on Wednesday afternoon, No- 
vember 18, when she sang a French group. On December 
7 she will appear in a very interesting German, French, 
Russian, Swedish and American program at Harvard Col- 
lege, Cambridge, Mass. Professor Spalding will give an 
illustrated lecture on the program. On December 8, Mrs. 
Butler will appear at a Red Cross benefit at the residence 
of Mrs. Houghton, in Boston, Mass. It may also be inter- 
esting to note that Mrs. W. A. Alexander, of Highland 
Park, who is a pupil of Mrs. Butler, sang with great suc- 
cess on November 21 at the Owsley Club and at the High- 
land Park Woman's Club on November 24 


Curcaco Musicat Couiece Recrtacs, 


The recital given in the Ziegfeld Theatre, Saturday, No- 
vember 28, served to introduce to the public seven of the 
most advanced students of the Chicago Musical College 
piano and violin departments. The graduating, post gradu- 
ating and artist classes were represented by John Carre, 
Claudia Page, Bernhard Dieter, Vera Bowen, Mildred 
Bruwn, Charles Gabriel and Floretice Bettray. This pro- 
gram was given in a fashion that displayed remarkable tal- 
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ent and caused unbounded enthusiasm. Preceding the 
musicale Felix Borowski lecturéd on Mozart and some of 
his contemporaries. 

One of the most interesting recitals of the season will 
be given next Saturday in the Ziegfeld Theatre when stu- 
dents of Edoardo Sacerdote will present a program made 
up entirely of numbers written by Chicago composers, a 
majority of whom are members of the faculty of the Chi- 
cago Musical College. Pupils of Walter R. Knupfer gave 
a piano recital in Recital Hall, Chicago Musical College, 
Friday evening, November 27. A second recital will be 
given Wednesday evening, December 2. The Chicago 
Musical College Choral Society, which numbers one hun- 
dred and twenty-five singers, is now rehearsing “Carmen” 
under the direction of Edoardo Sacerdote for the forth- 
coming performance to be given by the college school of 
opera. 

Nores, 

The next recital in the Metropolitan Series will intro- 
duce Willard Flint, basso cantante, of Boston, who is 
booked for an extensive tour in the Central West under 
the management of Ernest Briggs. 

Advanced piano pupils of Silvio Scionti, voice pupils of 
Karleton Hackett and violin pupils of Adolf Weidig will 
appear in recital at Kimball Hall, Saturday afternoon, 
December 5. 

Nicholai Sokoloff, the young Russian violinist, will make 
his first appearance in Chicago in recital, Sunday after- 
noon, December 6, at the Illinois Theatre, under the direc- 
tion of F. Wight Neumann. 

The Sherwood Music School announces a series of 
Saturday afternoon four o'clock musicales. On Saturday, 
November 28, the program will be given by Elsa Harthan- 
Arendt, Permelia Newby Gale and Alfred Goldman, with 
Tina Mae Haines and Hazel Raymond as accompanists. 
The public is cordially invited. 

Carl Friedberg, the German pianist, will make his first 
Chicago appearance in recital, Sunday afternoon, Decem- 
ber 13, at the Illinois Theatre, under the direction of 
F. Wight Neumann. 

The Kneisel Quartet, assisted by Josef Hofmann, ap- 
peared at the Illinois Theatre, Sunday afternoon, Novem- 
ber 22. 

The Mary Wood Chase School of Musical Arts pre- 
sented Esther MacDowell Swisher, pianist; Bertha D. 
Magnus, soprano, and Clara J. Dunsworth, accompanist, 


at the Caxton Club Rooms, Fine Arts Building, Saturday 
afternoon, November 24. The orchestral parts on the 
second piano were played by Miss Chase. 

John W. Nicholas, tenor, of New York, has been en- 
gaged for the two “Messiah” performances by the Apollo 
Musical Club, December 25 and 27, at the Auditorium 
Theatre. 

“The Messiah” choruses this year, making them more 
effective than ever before. 


A chorus of 1,000 singers will participate in 


The third concert of the third season of the Sinai 
Orchestra will be given Sunday evening, November 25, at 
Sinai Temple. Elsa Harthan-Arendt, soprano, will be the 
Mr. Dunham will direct the orchestra and play 
an organ solo. 


soloist. 


Ernest Briggs announces that the Canton Symphony 
Orchestra has been booked for an engagement in Alliance, 
Ohio, and Anita Carranza, who will appear with the 
orchestra in Canton, will also appear as soloist with the 
organization in Alliance. Arrangements will be made for 
the orchestra to appear in other Ohio cities. 

A series of three lecture-recitals on the development of 
chamber music, given by Adolf Weidig, is announced at 
the American Conservatory of Music. The first recital 
took place Saturday afternoon, November 28 at Kimball 


Hall. 


The 437th concert given under the auspices of the Ama- 
teur Musical Club will take place at the Assembly Room, 
Fine Arts Building, next Monday, November 30. The 
artists inscribed on the program are Mabel Sharp Herdien, 
soprano; Celene Loveland, pianist; Emelinda L. Makeel, 


mezzo, and Emmeran Stoeber, cellist. 

Marie Yahr, contralto, will give a group of songs at the 
Arche Club, on Monday afternoon, December 7 

Glenn Dillard Gunn's interpretation class met Saturday 
afternoon at 3.30 o'clock. Agnes Leist-Beebe was the vocal 
soloist and piano solos were played by Helen Tenny, Cor 
rine Frada, Seneca Pierce and Oscar Miller. The ensem 
ble class played the Schumann quintet and the Beethoven 
trios, which they are preparing for the midwinter concerts 

The new trio organization—Walter Spry, pianist; Hugo 
Kortschak, violinist, and Bruno Steindel, cellist—will give 
their initial concert Sunday afternoon, December 13, in 
the Fine Arts Theatre. The trio will have the assistance 
of Mrs. Clarence Eddy, contralto, who will sing a group of 














bit of the Rhine to sing abaht! 


clude the D major trio of Beethoven and the D minor trio 
of Schumann. 

In the two-piano recital, to be given by Allen Spencer 
and Glen Dillard Gunn on Sunday afternoon, December 
20, the “Benedictus,” by Alkan, will be heard for the first 
time in Chicago. Mr. Spencer and Mr. Gunn will be as- 
sisted by Marion Green, basso, who will sing, among other 
things, a group of songs by John Alden Carpenter. 


Mrs. King-Clark’s Program. 


Mrs. Frank King-Clark, assisted by Kurt Schindler 
companist, will give the following program at her song 
recital at Acolian Hall, New York, on Tuesday afternoon, 
December 8: 


ac 


Quel ruscelletto Paradies 


Se bel rio I 





Rontani 
Quella fiamma che m'accende { 
Willow, Willow (old : Arr. by 
My Lovely Celia (old Eneglis Arr. b 
Du bist wie cine B n 
Der Nussbaum Schumann 
Temand Schumann 
Widmune Schumann 
Lied Maritime LI ady 
Pendant le bal I'schaikowsky 
Aux bords du Don Moussorgsky 
Triste est le Steppe Gretchaninow 
Separation Ward-Stephens 
The Rose's Cup Ward-Stephens 
The Leaves and the Wind Franc Leoni 
Kissing Her Hair Kurt Schindler 
We Two Together Marshal! Kernochar 


Lloyd d’Aubigne en Route to New York. 





Lioyd d’Aubigne, the Paris vocal teacher, who numbers 
among his pupils Felice Lyne, the young coloratura so 
prano, and Lois Ewell, prima donna of the Century Opera 
Company, sailed from Havre last Saturday on board the 
French liner Rochambeau, which is also bringing back 
United States Ambassador Myron T. Herrick. Mr. d’Au 
bigne will open a studio in New York immediately upon 


arrival here 


Public House Diplomatist (to second ditto, with whom 


I 


Berlin)—I shouldn't be too ‘ard 


e has been discussing the ultimate 


terms Of peace at 


m ‘em. I'd leave ‘em a 


Punch 


























Carnegie Hall, Wednesday, Dec. 16th, at three 











Mme. Olive Fremstad 


in Recital 
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IDA GARDNER 


CONTRALTO 
Management; WALTER ANDERSON, 171 West 57th St, New York 


PAUL ALTHOUSE 


TENOR METROPOLITAN he ow yl HOUSE 
Exclusive Management 
Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Halli, New York City 


/SLLIAM TENOR 


WHEELER “= 


Personal Address: 61 Hamilton Place — - - New York 


BLANCHE GOODE Past 


AVAILABLE FOR RECITALS 
Address: JOSEPH JOINER, 439 Fifth Avenue, New York 


FRANCISROGERS "*3:=="~ 


BARITONE upon ON CHARLTON 
Recital, Oratorio, imiieane Carnegie Hall 


5 Soprano 
U Management, 

H W sie eee, 
E Wichita - Kansas 


New York Address, 736 W. 18let Street 


cuzxwoon WEVVKIRK 


VOICE CULTURE, ITALIAN METHOD. 
Special attention to tone production. 
1425 Broadway, Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., New York. 
Mail address, 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 
’ KRUEGER ““sornas 
> 


rs SOPRANO 


Concert Oratorio Recital 
E Management of ames ane Friedberg 
al 1425 Broadway 33 3 New York 


ALBERT SCHOTT 
DRAMATIC TENOR 


in America Season 1914-1915. Available for Recitals, etc. 


Exclusive Management Concert Direction, M. H. HANSON, 
437 Filth Ave., New York 



































MADAME 


MOLIERE 


Grand Opera Prima Donna 
Vocal Culture. Special attention to 
voice placing. Address, 426 Pelham 
Road, New Rochelle, N. Y. Phone, 
3900 New Rochelle, N. Y Studio 
also in N. Y. 











THEODORE 


SPIERING 


Soloist with St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, December 11-12 
Present address: Hotel Wellington, 65th St., and 7th Ave., Hew York 














BRAUN 


Voice Culture : Repertoire 
Opera Concert Oratorio 


STUDIO: 327 CENTRAL PARK WEST 
Phone, Riverside 3170 





MME. 


GERVILLE-REACHE 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
AVAILABLE ENTIRE SEASON 
Exolusive Manerement HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 





VERA 


BARSTOW 


NOTED VIOLINIST 


ey Management: M. H. HANSON 


CECIL FANNING sartiow 
H. B. TURPIN Accompanist 


Having retarned from a year of concert giving 
A Germany, Italy and England, are 


NOW AVAILABLE FOR RECITALS IN AMERICA 
Address: H. B. TURPIN, Dayton, Ohio 





Augusta Cottlow’s Latest Berlin Achievement. 


Beethoven’s C minor and MacDowell’s D minor con- 
certos and the Busoni arrangement of the Liszt “Spanish 
Rhapsodie” were played by Augusta Cottlow in Berlin 
recently. The press gave her these tributes: 

The first concert of the season in which a single soloist had the 
accompaniment of the Philharmonic Orchestra took place in the 
Singakademie last Thursday, and this too for a most worthy charity, 
for the aid of musicians who have found themselves in need on 
account of the war. The American pianist, Augusta Cottlow, so 
well and favorably known here, had an indisputable success. Her 
finger dexterity is astonishingly developed, her touch is light and 
full of color, her interpretations musical and intelligent, and she 
has both temperamental fire and tenderness. The orchestra had the 
rare privilege of being conducted by Ferruccio Busoni, who has also 
developed the great pianistic talent of the concert giver to its present 
ripe art.—Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, October 10, 1914. 

One listens with pleasure to the grateful concerto of MacDowell, 

hich seemed admirably adapted to Augusta Cottlow, whose fluent 
finger technic and ability to present an efficient interpretation, made 
a most favorable impression.—Berliner Lokal Anzeiger, October 9, 
1914. 

Augusta Cottlow presented her art in the cause of charity to a 
well filled house. The conducting of the orchestra by Ferruccio 
Busoni was of the greatest finesse. Miss Cottlow proved herself 
mistress of her art in the MacDowell concerto, a work full of fan 
tasy and meaning. Her fiery, richly endowed technic, her genuine 
artistic spirit and beautiful touch made her the recipient of a great 
ovation after this concerto,—Allgemeine Musikzeitung, October 16, 
1914 

I heard Augusta Cottlow play the D minor concerto of Mac- 
Dowell with authority, beautiful tome, careful passage work and 
great warmth.—National Zeitung, October 13, 1914. 

In the Singakademie, Ferruccio Busoni assisted Augusta Cottlow 
with his artistic conducting. Here Beethoven’s C minor, MacDowell’s 
highly sensitive and temperamental concerto in D minor and Busoni’s 
rrangement of Liszt’s Spanish rhapsody stood together, The gifted 
American pianist combined a forceful technical knowledge with a 
cleverly equalized and commanding delivery.—Deutsche Tageszeitung, 
October 15, 1914. 

The presentation of the MacDowell concerto was most satisfying 
both from a technical and artistic point of view, and the artist richly 
deserved the lively applause bestowed upon her,—Berliner Bérsen 
Courier, October 11, 1914. 


Of Busoni’s gifted pupil, Augusta Cottlow, who has so often re- 
ceived well deserved mention, we must record another richly merited 
success, Perhaps her Beethoven was not quite satisfying, but with 
temperament and the necessary elegance and dash she brought for 
ward the D minor concerto of MacDowell, the American composer. 
It was an artistically well rounded performance, spiritual yet abound 
ing with vitality, and reflected great honor upon the performer. 
Germania, October 16, 1914. 


The artist showed her ability by doing justice to the purely classi 
cal as well as the more complicated romantic style. She bestowed 
special care in the working out of the MacDowell concerto, and 
earned rich applause through her exquisite tone and temperamental 
playing.—-Die Post, October 10, 1014 

Judging by the well filled house that greeted Augusta Cottlow, 
her work in the cause of charity brought fine results, but we record 
with pleasure that the artistic offerings far outweighed the financial. 
If we differ with her in her interpretation of Beethoven, we must, 
on the contrary, acknowledge that she found her own in the con 
certo of her countryman, MacDowell. To the forceful energy which 
she displayed in the allegro, the delicate grace which breathed 
through the carrying out of the last movement, made a delightful 
contrasting picture. In Busoni’s arrangement of Liszt’s Spanish 
rhapsody, which in point of difficulty seems to “outliszt Liszt,” Miss 
Cottlow mastered these piled up difficulties in a manner which left 
no doubt as to her technical bravour and finish.—Berliner Bérsen 
Zeitung, October 10, 1914 (Advertisement. ) 





Julia Culp’s Program. 


Julia Culp will give her first New York recital in Car- 
negie Hall, on Thursday afternoon, December 10. The fol- 
lowing will be her program: 

Mein Herz is schwer ase ‘ sesseceeeeeessJOh, Brahms 
Nachtigall bends du waub oat cBeaaeres Secnaeundia . Brahms 
Vor dem Fenster.... S¥devene . Brahms 
Sapphische Ode ..........0cees0s . Brahms 
Schwalbe sag’ mir an. ‘ sheaeake . Brahms 
a PET eer 
ee ror i seesceccacvscnscccAftnee Peete 
Ashes of Roses -+eeeeeseArthur Foote 
The Weaver Indien song by Thurlow Lieurance 
Lullaby. . Indian song by Thurlow Lieurance 
Wind Song .-James H. Rogers 
The Star ac -essseessJames H, Rogers 
Befreit ‘ “ike ..Richard Strauss 
Traum durch die ‘Damme rung .Richard Strauss 
Morgen ‘aa : ‘ Richard Strauss 
Sie blasen zum Abmarsch 
Thr jungen Leute... 
Heimweh 

Coenraad V. Bos will be Mme. Culp’s accompanist. 


Scholder Appearances. 


Harriet and Helen Scholder, pianist and cellist, were the 
guests of honor at the Pleides Club, on Sunday, Novem- 
ber 22. They played the “Cracovienne Fantastique” (Pad- 
erewski) and the “Etude on False Notes” (Rubinstein). 

On Monday, November 16, they gave a program also be- 
fore a large audience at the Brooklyn Music School Set- 
tlement. 
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FRANKEN RIKER 


MME. GRACE HALL REAP 


Florence. Hinkle 


Seaneniah. tea Seeieiaieaenaen, ween 


BYFORD RYAN 


Three Years Leading Tenor, Opera 
Vocal Studio: 28 West 63rd Street 7 - ge 


eam’ GESCHEIDT 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
inatrnster of te Die Vout Ast Coane aud The Ont of Seging 


som THOMPSON 


Management, Robert P. Sirine. Weightman Bidg., Philadelphia 


LOUISA HOPKINS 


CELEBRATED PIANIST 
“Two Successes with Boston Symphony” 


lusive Management: G. DEXTER RICHARDSON 
Sex Fifth “avemme - - - New York 


Haare WETZEL 


Coloratura 
with several sank mais Grand 
. MILAN, ITALY 


GERMAINE SCHNITZER 


THE FAMOUS AUSTRIAN PIANIST 
In America Season 1914-1915 


Direction: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York City 
BALDWIN PIANO 


LESLEY MARTIN, Bei canto 


1425 Broadway, ree York 
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“airte Mr. Thorner, the best wocal teacher I ever met and 
(Signed) Scuumanwn-Harex.” 
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Address 2130 Broadway, New York, Phone: rose Columbus. 
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BARONESS 
SIGNE VON RAPPE 


Prima Donna, Vienna and Stockholm Operas. Princi- 
pal Soloist 6th QUADRENNIAL MUSIC FESTIVAL 
OF THE AMERICAN UNION OF SWEDISH 
SINGERS, MINNEAPOLIS, JUNE 8-9, 1914. 


“A voice of great range and brilliance.” 
— Minneapolis Tribune, June 9,191 4 


American Tour, March-May, 1915 


OPERA tT) 
in Swedish, 


LIEDER % ORATORIO 
Italian, German, French and English 


Sole Management: 
Concert Direction M. H. Hanson, 437 Filth Ave., N. Y. 














veVERE-SAPIO 


D| Donna Segrane from Paris Grand Opera; La Scala, Milan; 
Covent Garden, mdon; Metropolitan O; Wee _ ete., etc., in 
America Season 1914-15. For terms and tes Las 





Formeriy Con- 
ductor Metropol)- 


6s Central Park West, ‘New York. 
tan Opera, New 
York, and having 


SAPIO =: 


ity of great operatic artists, among whom: Adelina 
Patti, Nordica, Tamagno, Etc. 


VOCAL STUDIO, 65 CENTRAL PARK WEST, N. Y. 


Florence Macbeth 


PRIMA DONNA COLORATURA 
Lately Chicago Grand Opera 


NOW WITH CENTURY OPERA CO. 


tw HINOHAW 


WADE 
Now . 

Bo a CONCERTS, ORATORIO RECITALS 
Address Personally Residence, Hotel Ansonia, New York 
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MME. MARIE 


RAPPOLD 


Celebrated Prima Donna Soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Available for the Entire Season Inclading All Next Summer 


Exclusive Management: 
R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


¥: COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


A the engag of Taye. § penance, the eminent 
"violinist and 


VICTOR BENHAM, the noted pianist 


Mme. SCHAFRA of the Master School, Vienna, 
eke Seheuke 


Canes 6 QFE: Scene, 
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Now in America § Season 1914-15 Booking 


Available for Concerts, Musicales 
Recitals and Festivals 
European Address 68 rue de Aurora. Bruxelles, Belgium 


American Address: 62 De Hart Place, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Calle Address: Detreville- Bruxelles 

















MUSIC OF THE WEEK. 


A Courtesy Extended to Our Advertisers. 
NEW YORK. 


DECEMBER. 
Wed., 2. Eve.——-WerrenratH with MuNpeLt CHoraL So- 
ciety. Brooklyn 
Thur., 3. Aft-——Fiorence Austin. Aeolian Hall. 


Thur., 3. Eve.-—Draprxk witn Boston SymMPpHONyY Car- 
negie Hall. 

Thur., 3. Eve-—Beartrice Gyertsen. Aeolian Hall. 

Fri., 4. Eve—Harotp Bauer witn Boston SympnHony. 
Brooklyn. 

Fri., 4. Eve.—Franxkun Rixer. Aeolian Hall 

Sat., 5s. Aft—Harotp Baver. Aeolian Hall. 

Sat., 5. Aft-—Mozarr Sociery. Hotel Astor. 

Sun., 6. Aft-—Puimsarmonic Socrery. Carnegie Hall. 

Sun., 6. Aft.—Harrison Irvine Musicat. Carnegie Hall 
Studio. 

Sun., 6. Eve—MAxIMILLiAN Piuzer. Aeolian Hall 

Mon., 7. Eve.—Fionzatey Quarter. Aeolian Hall. 

Tues., 8. Eve-—Rusinstein Crus. Waldorf-Astoria 


Gone Club Meets. 





Despite the inclement weather a large number of mem- 
bers and guests attended the first evening “Conversazione” 
of the National Opera Club at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
Thursday evening, November 19. The program was in 
Mme. de vere 
and illustrated the subject which the 
been considering during the past two months, early 
and modern Italian opera. 
club in 


charge of the vice-presidents, Sapio and 
Bernice de 


club has 


Pasquali, 


During the past six weeks the 
“Madame 


a body has attended performances of 


Butterfly,” “Boheme,” “Jewels of the Madonna,” “Aida,” 
“Tales of Hoffmann” and the “Lilac Domino,” and later on 
will attend the French and German performance at the 


Metropolitan Opera House 

This newly organized club has had a wonderful growth, 
numbering now nearly five hundred men and women in its 
membership, having for its object the furthering of edu- 
cational work in music, the consideration and discussion 
of operatic and other musical subjects, and the creating of 


a desire for the highest and best in vocal music. 


The Baroness Evans von Klenner, president, and the 
vice-presidents, Mme. de Vere Sapio, Florence Mulford 
Hunt, Mrs. John Kurrus, Bernice de Pasquali, and Min 


nie Tracy assisted in receiving the members and guests 
Marquis Ugo Spinola, Signor 
Italian Vice-Consul, Cavaliere Campagnone, 


The guests of honor were: 
Serliti, 
Mercurio, Cavaliere Finnochidéro, with Pietro Floridia, the 
eminent composer as speaker. 


Signor 


His subject was the younger 
school of Italian composers, many of them as yet unknown 
in America. Signor Floridia is known internationally by 
“Paoletta” 
“Mliss.” 


The program was as follows 


the operas “Maruzzo,” and “La Colonia Libera,” 


based on Bret Harte’s 


Pagliacci Leoncavalle 


Mme. de Phillippe and Millo Picco 


Duet, 


Piano soli 


(Cavotte Sgambati 
Scherzo Van Westerhout 
Studio di Concert Martucei 
Mme. L. Dethaze-Wickes 
Soprano sole, One Fine Day (Madame Butterfly) Puccin 
Dora de Phillipp 

Violin soli 
Orientale Cui 
Be-ceuse Arensky 

Laura Clarke 

Baritone soli 

Fri tu (Masked Ball) Verdi 


Romance Meyerhbeer 
Mille Pices 
Valse Musetta (La Boheme) 
Mme 


Romualdo Sapio at the piane 


Soprano solo, 


de Phillippe 


Arkady Bourstin’s New York Recital. 


Arkady Bourstin, violinist, was heard in 
Acolian Hall, New York, on November 27. Mr 
appeared here 


recital at 
Bourstin 


several years ago and has in the mean- 


time pursued his studies abroad. He has returned 


to this 
cital last Friday afternoon showed him to belong to the 


country a polished performer and his re- 
type of genuine violin virtuosi with a claim to recognition 
His program was selected to exhibit the breadth of his art 
and the excellence of his technic. He played a Handel 
sonata, a Bach chaconne “Sym- 
phonie Espagnole,” and a group of shorter compositions 
selected from the works of Tschaikowsky, Kreisler, Spald- 
ing and Wieniawski. 


for violin alone, Lalo’s 


Mr. Bourstin revealed all of those requisites which go 
to make up the genuine successful violin virtuoso It 
is safe to prophesy a fine future for this talented young 
artist. 

The accompaniments were played by Andre Benoist. 
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Your long - cherished 

desire to own a Stein- 
way Grand may now be 
easily realized. Style M 
is a small Grand, having 
all of the supreme quali- 
ties of every Steinway, at 
a price no higher than 
asked for other instru- 
ments of inferior tone 
and workmanship. 


This style is designed 

to meet the popular 
demand for a Grand piano 
Suited to the limited 
space of modern homes 
and apartments. Its 
smaller size makes pos- 
sible various economies 
in the manufacture of 
frames and cases, and 
these are applied to your 
advantage in the price, 
namely, $750. 
Will you see and hear this new 
small grand? We shall be glad 


to have you test its qualities. 
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It is not illogical to assume that Oscar Hammer- 
stein probably considers the Metropolitan Opera 
House the real theatre of war. 

jadsiabaaiealctigpoenc 

Dresden’s Royal Opera opened with “Fidelio” 
and now is running intermittently, giving three or 
four performances per week. 


Giebea“aaeets 

A New York concert is to be given at Carnegie 
Hall, January 4, 1915, for the benefit of the Mac- 
Dowell colony at Peterborough, N. H. The Phila- 
delphia Orchestra will deliver the program, assisted 
by Olga Samaroff as soloist. 

From Melbourns Table Talk comes “the informa- 
tion that ‘Die Wacht am Rhein’ has too extensive 
a range for the ordinary German regiment to sing 
it effectively when out of breath and excited after 
a run at the enemy’s trenches.” 

Sakonemreusies 

It will hurt neither the Metropolitan Opera nor 
Luca Botta, the new lyric tenor at that institution, 
to mention the fact that he scored his first American 
success at the Tivoli Opera in San Francisco, as 
did also Giorgio Polacco and Luisa Tetrazzini. 

STi aoe 

“The Austrians have captured several Russian 
bases” (news headline). If they could secure a 
few Belgian tenors, a brace of English contraltos, 
and some French sopranos, Europe’s concert possi- 
bly might rediscover its former harmonious en- 
semble. 


— <p e 

In the “Letters to His Son,” 
advises his offspring to be thorough in his acquisi- 
tion of knowledge and not to become a “virtuoso 
The same good advice applies also 
to some public performers, even though the Ches- 
terfieldian remark was not meant to have any mu- 


Lord Chesterfield 


of small wares.” 


sical significance. 


primis 


the 
from Berlin as follows: 


American pianist, writes 
“We are living comfort- 


Augusta Cottlow, 


ably here with more good concerts than we can 
forty-three advertised in yesterday’s papers, 
They are 
It would seem, there- 
\bell’s letters to the Must- 


digest 
and no amateurs or beginners either. 
eliminated for the present.” 
fore \rthur M. 

a, Courter have established the fact—that there 
is not much war excitement in the German capital 
and musical conditions are con- 


and 


so far as music 
It is truly a remarkable condition. 


cerned. 


Wagner’s “Siegfried” is to be given an outdoor 
production at the Harvard Stadium on the evening 
of June 3 next. The Metropolitan Opera Company 
will supply the personnel and the orchestra. The 
singers include Messrs. Berger, Goritz, Reiss, Ruys- 
dael, Whitehill, and Mmes. Gadski, Schumann- 
Heink and Gluck, or as cited by the New York Sun 
of November 24: “The entire cast is to be com- 
posed of the world’s most famous singers, including 
Berger as Siegfried, Gadski as Briinnhilde and 
Schumann-Heink, Gluck, Mime, Alberich, White- 
hill and Fafner.” Note the new singers. 


It is interesting to read in some recent program 
notes by Philip Hale, of Boston, that Strauss’ fan- 
tasia, “From Italy,” now considered by critics to be 
the revolutionary mildest orchestral 
work, was hissed at its premiere, which took place 
in Munich, March 2, 1887. Strauss wrote to his 
uncle Hérburger: “The performance evoked a 
great uproar here—general stupefaction and rage ; 
because I now begin to go my own way, provide my 
form, and cause lazy persons mental per- 
plexity.” How often the same reflections must have 
come to Strauss later, as he created his bigger 
works and noted the bewilderment of the musicians 
and the insensate rage of the critics. Hans von 
Biilow, after seeing the score of “From Italy,” 
doubted whether the Berlin Philharmonic “could do 
justice to the work after three rehearsals, on ac- 


composer’s 


own 


count of the great technical difficulties.” To Ritter, 
von Biilow again speaks of “the colossal difficulties” 
of the performance. What would von Bilow have 
said of “Zarathustra,” “Don Quixote” and “Helden- 
leben” ? 


6 x 

Five per day is the average number of important 
musical entertainments taking place in New York 
this season. Berlin and London doubtless look 
upon us with envy for having seized their lost 
laurels as “music centers.” 

We learn from our New Orleans correspondent 
that the French Opera in that city will open on 
December 15 with Anton Sigaldi’s company, which 
will give twenty-seven subscription performances 
and a number of extra ones. 

— 

Should Nietzsche be forgiven? He seceded from 
Wagner’s literary bodyguard at Weimar, he insti- 
gated the present world’s war, and he helped to 
cause Richard Strauss. A bold, bad man, that 
Nietzsche, who dared to call “Carmen” a great 
opera before the rest of the musical world had 
found it out. 

eh 

The latest edition of the Neue Zeitschrift ftir 
Musik (Leipsic) shows how slowly news from the 
outside world is penetrating into Germany, for that 
publication speaks of Carl Friedberg and Leopold 
Godowsky as being prisoners of war in London. 
The two pianists have been in America these several 
weeks, and Friedberg is touring this country, while 
Godowsky will begin his concert wanderings in our 
land very shortly. 

— ~~ — 

After an absence of two years, Arthur Shattuck, 
the American pianist, will return to the United 
States, December 15. Mr. Shattuck’s concert 
itinerary includes recitals in Chicago, St. Louis, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul, Kansas City, Denver, Salt Lake 
City, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland and 
Seattle. He also will be the soloist four times with 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, twice with the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra and with the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra in Detroit. 

Leo Slezak writes from the Hotel Esplanade, 
Berlin, to his managers, Haensel & Jones, that he is 
spending almost his entire time in the Kaiser’s 
capital singing at benefit concerts for the Red Cross. 
The giant tenor says specifically: “I am delighted 
to be the means of raising many thousands of dollars 
for the Red Cross fund. Conditions of life here 
seem practically normal. Theatres and concert halls 
are all open, but nearly all of the concerts are for 
the benefit of the Red Cross.” 

“I wish to say, as an impartial observer of mu- 
sical affairs in New York,” writes a correspondent, 
“that some of the ‘small fry’ who have been giving 
concerts recently in New York and about whom the 
music critic of the Tribune has not written (in ac- 
cordance with his recent astonishing announcement ) 
afe much better than the ‘small fry’ criticism which 
that’ personage has spewed forth about the ‘large 
fry’ he elects to ‘honor’ with his reviews. I have 
attended all the concerts of the past few weeks in 
this city and therefore | know whereof I speak. 
As a foreign visitor to your city (I am English) 
and one who has no musical axe to grind, my 
opinion is based on impersonal conviction. I think 
that a music critic who has the indecency and ef- 
frontery to speak of hard working and reputable 
musicians as ‘small fry’ should be ridden out of 
your city on a rail. He is the real ‘small fry,’ and I 
cannot understand how the editors and owners of 
his paper permit him publicly to insult many worthy 
members of an honorable profession.” Some of 
our correspondent’s remarks are well put—but 
others, whatever be their basis of truth, smack of 
intemperance and immoderateness. 
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CONCEIT IN MUSIC. 


Conceit is one of the most valuable possessions a 
young man has. It serves to fill up the empty 
spaces of his mind, which are eventually to be stored 
with the fruits of experience. A youth without ex- 
perience and judgment would be unfitted to under- 
take the struggle of winning a position in the world 
if he was not plentifully supplied with what we 
call conceit. 

In Shakespeare’s day the word conceit had 
another meaning. The Duke, in “The Two Gentle- 
men of Verona,” says: “Proteus, the good conceit 
I hold of thee.” 

Don Pedro, in “Much Ado 


says: “His conceit is false,” 


Conceit in this case means opinion, 

\bout Nothing,” 
meaning that the 
thought was false. 

In “The Merchant of Venice,” Gratiano says: 
“With purpose to be dress’d in an opinion of wis 
dom, gravity, profound conceit.” The word here 
means imagination. 

In the second part of “King Henry 1V” Falstaff 
says of Poins that “his wit is as thick as Tewksbury 
mustard: there is no more conceit in him than ts in 
a mallet.” Conceit here refers to quickness of 
mind. 

But when we say today that a man is conceited 
we no longer recognize the archaic meaning of 
Shakespeare, Milton, Pope, Addison, Johnson, but 
think of a person who has a much higher opinion of 
himself and of his abilities in general than the 
Yet we maintain that without 
this same conceit few young men would be spurred 
It gives them 


plain facts warrant. 


to accomplish anything of value 
confidence and makes them undertake work that 
they would certainly fear to begin if they had not 
their youthful self-confidence and their lack of 
Children are notorious boasters. It is 
“Vanity ; 


experience. 
the old who exclaim: all is vanity.” 


The young harmony student thinks with confident 
cheerfulness of the symphonies he will write. The 
young soprano looks forward to the day when she 
will dominate the operatic stage. The youngster 
with the violin or piano sees visions of recitals in 
crowded concert halls, with fame and affluence in 
attendance. 


Fair laughs the morn, and soft the zephyr blows 
While proudly riding o'er the azure realm 
In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes; 
Youth on the prow, and Pleasure at the helm 
Gray. 


[his youthful confidence makes them embark 
upon their long and perilous voyage, unmindful of 
shipwreck if they fail, and ignorant of the batter- 
ings and weather marks their gilded vessel must 
endure before it rides in the harbor 

This conceit or exaggerated self-confidence is 
excusable and even desirable in the young. It is 
only to be condemned in persons who have had ex- 
perience and have failed to see themselves in the 
proper perspective in comparison with others. . 

Is it possible to believe that a conceited pianist 
could preserve his conceit if he had a clear view of 
how relatively small his merits were compared 
with those of Liszt? The affected airs and lofty 
conceit of a popular tenor might easily be destroyed 
if the possessor of them could measure himself 
squarely and fairly with the standard of Kubin 
and Mario. 

If the conceited artist could really see himself as 
he is, instead of as he thinks he is, he might be so 
discouraged that he would do nothing at all. 

Thus conceit, like a good many other things, has 
a good as well as a bad side. 

Many a young musician is conceited on account 
of the work he intends to do. If he could only 
wait until he has accomplished his work before he 
allowed his conceit to grow we might find it in our 
heart to excuse him. But it usually happens that 
by the time a man has put up with the buffettings 


of fortune long enough to do some fine work, all 
his conceit has been knocked out of him. 

We have before us an interesting old volume 
published in London in 1794. It is a collection of 
lectures delivered to the students at the Hackney 
New College by Joseph Priestly, the famous Eng- 
lish chemist who discovered nitric acid, nitrous 
oxide, hydrochloric acid, oxygen and other im- 
portant gases, and invented that delectable quencher 
of natural as well as artificial thirst, soda water 
He told his students that 
vanity is excusable in young persons; and, indeed, 


“a certain degree of 


it is by means of it that they are excited to exert 
themselves in a manner that they would not other 
But be careful that this temper 
be not indulged to excess, for it will then be found 


Ww ise have done. 


to have serious ill consequences ; the least of which 
is the precluding future improvement, from being 
already satisfied with yourselves, and conscious of 
a sufficient superiority over others. The foundation 
of this self-conceit, on account of literary attain 
ments, will be found to be extremely weak.” 

We may substitute musical attainments in place 
of literary attainments and still keep to the spirit of 
Priestly’s lecture. 

He goes on to show that the conceit is due to the 
nevelty the young man feels in seeing something 
in his mind where there was so recently a void 

“You will also find, if you continue your applica 
tion to study, that it is only the elements of science 
that you can acquire here (in the college) and that 
if you live many years, they will bear but a small 
proportion to your future acquirements. But those 
future acquirements in consequence of their bear 
ing a less proportion to your whole stock of knowl 
edge, will not be so conspicuous. Thus, though all 
the buildings that in one year are added to such a 
city as London would make a pretty large country 
town, they bear so small a proportion to what was 
built before that they are not much noticed ; wher 
as, had half the quantity of buildings been erected 
in a place where no house had existed before, it 
would have been a memorable event in the history 
of the country.” 

The conceit of the young man then is like that 
of the builder who has put up one house in a desert 
Che modesty of the truly great man is like that of 
a contractor who has erected many inconspicuous 
buildings in a great city 

Yet, without the conceit and confidence of youth 


the first house in the desert might never get built 


PRIZE FOR SYMPHONIC WORK. 


The committee in charge of the contest for the 
prize of $500 offered by the Illinois Music Teachers’ 
\ssociation for the best symphonic work by an 
American composer, met in Chicago last week and 
through Glenn Dillard Gunn secured the services 
of Frederick Stock, Arne Oldberg and Theodore 
(Otterstroem as judges Mr. Stock has consented to 
act as chairman of the judges. The contest will 
close on January 1 and the winning composition will 
be played by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
under Glenn Dillard Gunn on March 11 at the 
second American concert 


A SIGN OF PROGRESS. 


While the American Beethoven seems to be as 
far off as ever, nevertheless this country soon is to 
have the biggest submarines ever made, and that 
surely is one sign of great progress, according to 
the world’s manner of thinking at the present 
moment. By the way, while the European nations 
are fighting, why can’t we quietly annex Beethoven 
Wagner, Mozart, Bach, Brahms and a few of th 
other glorious ones and let it go at that? 


ABOUT BUSONIS PLANS. 


November 23, 19!4 
To the Musical Courier 
Owing to the many reports afloat about Mr 
Busoni’s movements, | beg to ask of you space for 
the following statement, which will be of interest to 
many of your readers 
Reports have been circulated by many irrespon 
sible persons that Mr. Busoni will not come to 
\merica this season 
Owing to the importance of this great artist such 
reports naturally have been discussed very widely, 
and many of those who had planned to hear Mr 
Busoni or to engage him, were greatly disappointed 
Inquiries regarding the possibility of having him 
here were daily received by us, and we had no 
reason to suppose he would not be here in time 
Che difficulty of getting into cable communication 
with Germany caused us to learn only recently, from 
a letter which one of his friends brought to this 


country (and which took four weeks to reach us, 


i 


as the friend delayed its delivery }, that Mr. Busoni 


had been very ill and that this terrible war had vers 
deeply aftected him, who, although an Italian citizen 
is in deep sympathy with Germany, where he has 


} 


lived so long, and with France and her 


England, where 


he had played so often and made so many friends 
Mr. Busoni stated that he felt much better at th 
lume of writing this letter (October 15) and that he 


' 


would surely be im America before the end Of the 
year \ further letter to this effect has been re 
ceived since 

would 


\lso we had a cable from him stating he 


sail on the steamship Canopic, chartered by the 


Metropolitan Opera Company, but finally they could 
not give accommodation to Mr. Busoni 

Cables which we have tried to get to him during 
the last week or two, through the help of our bank, 
have been absolutely refused by the censor, but a 
cable has been forwarded by the State Department 
acquainting Mr. Busoni with the fact that his re 
arranged tour will commence on New Year’s Day 

Thanking you in advance for the courtesy of 
printing the foregoing, | am, 

Very truly yours, 


M. H. Hanso 


CAMPANINI CORROBORATES. 


\ letter received from Cleofonte ( ampanini and 
reprinted herewith proves that the Musica C 


ER, as usual, is the only newspaper which can b 


relied upon to give its readers all the correct ney 


all the time. This journal was the only publicatior 
in America which unmediately branded as a “fak« 

the story sent out from inspired sources that Cleo 
fonte Campanini intended to start a grand opera 
company in New York this winter Here is the 
confirmation of the Musicat Courier denial] 

/ the Musical Courier 

Referring to the vario reports whi ive appeared in 
all the New York papers recently relative to the probabilit; 
of my giving a season of grand opera in New York during 
this season, | beg to deny most emphatically that I have 
any such intention 

[here has never been any friction between the Board of 
Directors of the Chicago Opera and myself, and | am now 
here preparing the plans for the season of 1915-1 

Che statements attributed to me to the effect 1 
lieve the Chicago Grand Opera Company could have cat 
ried out its plans re without founda‘! 

As much as | like the « New York and t pera 
going public who have alwa manifested a great interes 
in my work, I cannot forget the unusual sympathy and en 

wagement | have received from the Chicago public dur 
ing the past tour years, who always have stood { 
lemanded the highest in art and musi 

I might add, that my relations with the board of re 
tors have always been most pleasant and there never ‘ 
been any question as te the fulfillment or validi-y of n 
contract. I shall continue as general director of ti om 
pany 

Thanking you in advance for giving space to t shove 


denial m your valuable paper I am 
Yours very trul 
Caicaco Grano Orera Company 
(Signed) CrLeorowre Campantint, General Director 
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A LITTLE PSYCHOLOGY. 


It was wise on the part of the Reverend T. De 
Witt Talmage to base his arguments entirely on the 
Bible when answering certain skeptics in a sermon 
we once heard him preach. He knew that it was a 
hopeless chase of a will-o’-the-wisp to run after 
every semblance of proof that he could find in logic, 
fact, science, or literature. As a clergyman he was 
perfectly justified in making the Bible his one and 
only authority. 

\ musician, likewise, is acting wisely when he 
refuses to be enticed from the tempered scale into 
the pathless jungle of uncharted harmonies that are 
supposed to lie outside of it. There are persons 
who like to tell us that there is a difference be- 
tween F sharp and G flat, between D sharp and E 
flat, between C sharp and D flat, and so on, through- 
out the entire chromatic scale. 

It is not worth while arguing with these pseudo- 
cientists. No doubt there are many intervals be- 
tween our semitones, but they are not recognized by 
the tempered scale. The tempered scale represents 
ounds, not signs on paper. It is only our notation 
which is at fault. When a composer has a musical 
idea in his mind he is obliged to employ a recog- 
nized notation if he wants the world to know what 
his idea is 
idea, notwithstanding the fact that these signs are 
the descendents of systems that are older than the 


He employs certain signs to convey his 


te mipe red scale 

We might object to the word “cat” and insist on 
writing “kat.” The difference exists only on paper. 
In sound there is no more difference between cat 
ind kat than there is between F sharp and G flat. 
We are accustomed to certain words and certain 
chords written on paper in a certain conventional 
way. It would puzzle us to see on paper the words 
‘ime awl a loan.” But any one hearing such a sen- 
tence would understand it to mean “I’m all alone.” 
In the same way it would be puzzling to see on 
paper such a chord as E flat, A double flat, B flat 
and D sharp. The sound of that chord in the tem- 
pered scale is nothing but E flat, G, B flat and E 
flat 

[f the musician will only bear in mind that our 
entire modern musical system is founded on the 
tempered scale, the whole tempered scale, and 
nothing but the tempered scale, he will have no 
trouble in answering the hair-splitters who insist 
that there are certain subtle and delicate distinctions 
between notes that are written down on paper by 
“Not in 
\ll the compositions of all 


means of diftering signs The reply is: 
the tempered scale 
the composers are written in a system of harmony 
that is constructed entirely and only of the intervals 
ound in the tempered scale Therefore any other 
terval introduced into those compositions is as 


foreign to them as a Greek word in an English 


It will save the musician much trouble to stick 


to the formula, “Not in the tempered scale.” Few 
persons are familiar enough with psychology to un- 
derstand even to a limited extent the workings of 
the human mind lf they knew more about that 
interesting study they would know that it is futile 
ring arguments against an emotionally toned 
complex, as it 1s called 
It would be altogether pedantic on our part to go 
ier into this subject. To be candid, we profess 
a superficial knowledge of it ourselves. But 
we may say that an emotionally toned complex can 
usually be recognized by the warmth of feeling with 
which it is defended. That warmth is the enemy of 
the cold light of reason. The same man who will 
acknowledge without any show of emotion the 
scientifically ascertained facts, that the earth re- 


volves around the sun, that the moon causes the 


tides, that two and two make four, will at once be- 


come suffused with joy, or anger, or enthusiasm, 


or some other manifestation of emotion when his” 


religion, his politics, this present war, or his par- 
ticular hobby is talked about. He would not be a 
human being if he was devoid of these emotions, 
which are the fertile soil from which all our ideas 
spring. 

But, at the same time, psychology teaches us that 
an emotionally toned complex cannot be reached 
by cold reason. It dwells in a logic-tight compart- 
ment, a bomb-proof trench. The only answer to 
be made, then, to the enthusiastic champion of su- 
perfine intervals is that they do not exist in the tem- 
pered scale. 

It also is a waste of time to reason with the man 
—or, more often, the woman—who maintains that 
music and color are heavenly twins—the Castor and 
Pollux of art and worthy to be set in the heavens 
as an indissoluble constellation. If he and she can 
see iris hued glories beyond the art of Titian to 
portray we congratulate them on their ability to get 
more joy out of a concert than we can usually ex- 
tract. But we shall not attempt to reason with them 
and prove by mathematics that those vibrations in 
common cannot exist. We know too much about 
psychology to undertake to change the emotionally 
toned complexes which have sustained martyrs in 
their fiery trials and made them scorn the “turn or 
burn” of their persecutors. Reason enters only at 
the mental gate; it cannot storm the emotional wall. 

-—- -@—-— 


DAILY NEWSPAPER ACCURACY. 


In the New York Tribune of Sunday, November 
29, appeared the following, which was read with 
amazement by many persons in New York: 

Basso Dipur Faces Court MARTIAL, 

Petrograd, November 28.—A review of the war pub- 
lished in a newspaper of Cracow, dated November 19 and 
found in the Austrian trenches, describes the Austrian 
troops as suffering terrible hardships from their continuous 
fyzhting, marching and trench digging. 

The same paper says that Adam Didur, a bass singer, 
who has appeared in New York City, is now a prisoner of 
the Austrian military authorities in Cracow. He is soon 
to be brought before a military court, according to this 
newspaper, for a hearing on charges which involve an in- 
fraction of the military regulations. 


Adam Didur came to America more than six years ago 
with Paderewski, who obtained a place for him in Oscar 
Hammerstein's Manhattan Opera House company. Both 
there and at the Metropolitan, where he went later, he com- 
plained because of the parts that were assigned to him, 
and it was not until March of last year, when “Boris 
Godunow” was presented here, that he made the success 
he had sought. 

Among the parts he has sung here are Ramfis in “Aida,” 
Mephistopheles, Leporello, Figaro and the buffo roles in 
“The Bartered Bride” and “Koenigskinder.” 

Somewhere and some place a cog slipped in the 
transmission to New York of what some one evi- 
dently intended to be a gratuitous and compli- 
mentary press notice for Adamo Didur, the popular 
singer at the Metropolitan Opera. The quasi- 
obituary published as an appendix by the Tribune 
makes the whole occurrence even funnier, for on the 
evening of Sunday, November 29 (the day the 
Tribune article was published) Didur sang at the 
Metropolitan Opera House concert, following upon 
a successful Saturday matinee appearance as Boris 
in Moussorgsky’s “Boris Godunoff.” 

Didur says that he never was arrested in Cracow 
nor was he in the slightest danger from any mili- 
tary or other source there. 

The Musicat Courter views this matter more in 
sorrow than in anger ; we do not expect daily papers 
to be posted in matters of music and musicians. It 
is not their business. 

en 

Henry Russell, managing director of the Boston 
Grand Opera Company, arrived in New York last 
Friday on the steamship Lusitania, and went to 
Boston on Saturday. Doubtless some important de- 
velopments in connection with operatic matters in 
the Hub will transpire as a result of Mr. Russell’s 
return, 


seceaanats papamastintes tens tinsemusmmeissitiit 
See ee ee 


EURIPIDES ON MUSIC. 


Euripides, the ancient Greek tragic poet, was dis- 
satisfied with the music of his day. It is now more 
than two thousand years since he complained that 
music could express only joy and dancing. He 
wanted music that could cure grief and stop a man 
from committing murder. 


If he could attend a series of modern orchestral 
concerts he would soon hear plenty of music that 
is neither joyful nor suitable for dancing purposes. 
He might also conclude that the murder cure had 
not yet been added to the symphonic pharmacopeeia. 
His remarks upon the music written by Richard 
Strauss for “Elektra” would readily be published 
by the Musicat Courier even if several of the 
words had to be printed in blanks and dashes. Or 
possibly he might quote Shakespeare and say that 
German music was “Greek” to him. 


Euripides, however, is not likely to return. The 
land where once he lived still basks in sunlight by 
the blue waters of the Mediterranean, but all that 
remains of Euripides are a few fragments of the 
many dramas he wrote when Greece was the in- 
tellectual center of the world. 


More than a hundred years ago the Scottish 
poet, Thomas Campbell, made an English version of 
the lines from “Medea” which refer to music. 


Tell me, ye bards, ; 

Why to the burst of joy alone 

Accords sweet Music’s soothing tone? 
Why can no bard, with magic strain, 
In slumbers steep the heart of pain? 
While varied tones obey your sweep, 
The mild, the plaintive, and the deep, 
Bends not despairing grief to hear 

Your golden lute, with ravish’d ear? 

Oh! has your sweetest shell no power to bind 
The fiercer pangs that shake the mind, 
And lull the wrath at whose command 
Murder bares her gory hand? 

When flush’d with joy, the rosy throng 
Weave the light dance, ye swell the song! 
Cease, ye vain warblers! cease to charm 
The breast with other raptures warm! 
Cease! till your hand with magic strain 
In slumbers steep the heart of pain! 


The wonder is not that ancient music was found 
fault with, but that it received so much attention 
and praise; for it was very crude, according to our 
modern standards. 


There was no harmony except the octave, and the 
music was altogether subordinate to the words. 
After the Peloponnesian wars the art critics of the 
period thought that music was fast on the way to 
degeneracy because the tune began to claim atten- 
tion for its own sake to the detriment of the mean- 
ing of the words. There never was any part sing- 
ing in our sense of the word, and all the choruses 
were in unison or octaves. 


EW Snes 


MELBA, THE AUCTIONEER. 


The attached interesting account of how Mme. 
Melba is aiding her country’s cause in the war is 
from the New Zealand Sporting and Dramatic Re- 
view of October 22, 1914: 


“Who'll buy my last farthing?” asked Melba from the 
platform of the Sydney Town Hall, when, nearing the con- 
clusion of a wonderful evening, the diva put up to auction 
the last of a bag of farthings which she had just sold 
among the audience in the body of the hall. Mrs. Sam 
Hordern gave £100 for one, the total amount realized in 
this way being £144 14s. 6d. One, five and ten pounds were 
bid for the remaining farthing. Then there was a pause 
and Melba said, “I'll give £11 for it myself.” Twelve 
came promptly from the body of the hall; then é15, £17. 
“Surely it is not going under £20,” called the distinguished 
auctioneer, and the bid of £20 came from another quarter. 
“God bless you, £25 bid. Must I let it go at £25? £30 bid,” 
and at that figure the humble little farthing was knocked 
down to a happy purchaser, who marched up to the front 
of the platform in order to receive his purchase from the 
hands of the diva, 
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Jonas in Anecdotal Vein. 

Alberto Jonas, the Spanish pianist, teacher and athlete, 
who made his big musical reputation in Berlin and now 
appears to be in the way of augmenting it in New York, 
where he has settled for a year or two, possesses a splen- 
did technic on the keyboard, a swift and deadly service 
in tennis, and an unusually effective uppercut when he 
dons the gloves for “le box.” Last week he put us through 
some hard paces that stood in no relation whatsoever to 
his prematurely silvered locks. 

In the intervals of recovery, Jonas had much to say 
about his celebrated boy pupil, Pepito Arriola, who made 
such a striking impression here a few years ago. 

“Pepito was ‘discovered’ in Madrid by Arthur Nikisch,” 
related Jonas, “and he took him as his protégé to various 
capitals in Europe, where the child’s precocious musical 
gifts caused astonishment in professional and scientific 
circles. After a short time spent in Leipsic, little Pepito 
came under my tutelage and I at once recognized him as 
the possessor of astounding gifts. He had the mind of a 
man in that childish body of his, and I found that he could 
discourse intelligently on almost any topic. When persons 
addressed him in childish terms or sought to lavish in- 
fantile endearments upon him, he would say with quite 
some temper: ‘Please don't bore me. You'd better talk 
like that to your babies, but not to me.’ Pepito taught 
himself chess, and yet when his mother forced him to wash 
his hands before he took his music lesson he would clean 
only the palms and answer the motherly remonstrances 
with: ‘I don’t play with the back of my hands, do I?’ 

“He was amazingly self reliant, and when, at the age 
of seven, he began to make intermittent appearances in 
public, he would take charge of all the traveling arrange- 
ments for himself and his mother, checking the baggage, 
purchasing the tickets, etc. I remember his trip to Mos- 
cow at that time. I was at the station to see him off. I 
encountered only the mother, and asked: ‘Where's 
Pepito?” She pointed to the ticket window, and unseen 
I approached the independent little tot. 

“‘Give me two tickets to Moscow,’ he piped in his tiny 
treble. The ticket seller peered about and had to lean out 
of his cell to see the purchaser. ‘Where's your father?’ 
he demanded. 

“*Potztausend,’ Pepito burst forth, ‘what’s my father got 
to do with this? Are you selling railroad tickets or in- 
vestigating the genealogies of travelers? Is this good 
money | offer you, or is it counterfeit? I'll give you just 
a minute to hand me those tickets to Moscow or else I'll 
call for your superior and find out what right you have 
to cross examine and insult a gentleman.’ The ticket 
seller, too amazed to reply, gazed at the infuriated lad in 
open eyed wonder, and handed out the cardboards to Mos- 
cow. And yet that same youngster who cowed the Berlin 
ticket agent escaped from his mother on the day of the 
Moscow concert, played on the street with some gamins 
across whom he chanced, got into a fight with them, and 
appeared at the hotel one hour before concert time with 
his left eye blackened and his right cheek bone gashed so 
badly that it had to be hidden with inches of plaster. In 
that plight he made his debut in Moscow, playing a con- 
certo with orchestra. 

“I was very much opposed to the continuance of his con- 
cert career, and tried to prevent his American tour, but his 
parents were poor, and they finally succumbed to the man- 
agerial blandishments. I did not see Pepito for many 
years after that, but heard of him as making tours in Mex- 
ico, South America, Spain, etc. About six months ago his 
mother turned up in Berlin and asked me whether I would 
see Pepito, who was in town with her. I refused, and I 
reproached my visitor severely for having ‘helped to ruin 
Pepito’s artistic future,’ as I put it. I told her that she 
would have to bear a heavy load on her conscience. ‘Will 
you see him for old time’s sake?’ she pleaded. Final- 
ly I consented and Pepito came to see me. He was 
seventeen years old and instead of the pale, anemic wreck 
I expected to see, I found a broad shouldered, muscular, 
fine natured young man, with a quiet, modest manner, a 
soft spoken voice, and an intelligent, introspective eye. 

“What was my absolute surprise, after conversing with 
him and hearing him play, to discover that he had been 
supporting his entire family and carrying them with him 
on all his travels, that a teacher accompanied him con- 








stantly who instructed him in various branches of learning 
outside of music, that he had mastered several languages 
perfectly, had read Shakespeare, Goethe, Schiller, Milton, 
Racine, and the other classics, and, before all things, had 
acquired an immense repertoire on the piano all by him- 
self, and showed astounding inmprovement in every de- 
partment of his piano playing. 

“Pepito at once resumed his lessons with me, and within 
a few months he had added the five Beethoven concertos 
to his repertoire, and was engaged to play them under 
Weingartner on the Beethoven tour which that conductor 
planned to undertake with his Vienna orchestra. Nikisch 
and Strauss also secured Pepito for early appearances 
Then the war came, and, of course, everything was off in 
the concert line. Pepito went to Madrid, where he is now. 
He represents one of the few ‘Wunderkind’ successes 
which ripened into unquestionable artistic flower. I con- 
sider him a phenomenon.” 


Coming back to Daniel Frohman’s question of last week 
regarding the reasons why “Carmen” failed at its early 
representations in Paris, Henry T. Finck calls our atten 
tion to the fact that in the new Schirmer edition of “Car- 
men,” Philip Hale “explains ‘the extraordinary combina 
tion of circumstances which led to the failure of the first 
production of this immortal work.” 


Verbal Gouging. 

The real atrocities of this dreadful war are the contro 
versies between the English authors and the German uni- 
versity professors. 


Leok Out, Kaiser. 

And once in a while comes such an amusing—to the 
American mind—fulmination as this, which Frederic Har- 
rison published in the London Times: “Be it understood 
that when the Allies have finally crushed this monstrous 
brood, the Kaiser—if, indeed, he chose to survive—shall be 
submitted to the degradation inflicted on poor Dreyfus 
In presence of allied troops, let his bloodstained sword be 
broken on his craven back and the uniform and orders of 
which he is so childishly proud be stamped in the mire 
And, if he lives through it, St. Helena or the Devil's Island 
might be his prison and his grave.” 

Here and there, however, are finely tempered and judi- 
cial minds which seem not to be blinded by passion or 
prejudice. One such person, the editor of the London 
Church Times, writes in answer to some of the overheated 
public statements of Churchill: 

“Insulting references to the German fleet are not needed 
They are the more objectionable since the officers of that 
fleet have, with rare exceptions, shown a spirit which 
should shame their fellows of the land forces. The Eng- 
lish admiralty has once, at ieast, had occasion to acknowl 
edge their courteous conduct of the war 

“It was deplorable to talk about ‘digging out the rats.’ 
And seldom or never was swagger more signally rebuked 
Even as he spoke some of the skulking rats of his imagi- 
nation were putting out to sea for an enterprise of con- 
spicuous peril. On the day that his speech was reported 
we heard also the result of this high venture, mourning the 
loss of three fine ships and many priceless lives. Let us at 
least respect the courage of the men who could strike such 
a blow at our immense preponderance of force. As we 
brace ourselves for the stern prosecution of the struggle 
to a victorious end, let us be glad that some at least of our 
opponents are not unworthy of our steel, and that in Ger- 
many there is a nucleus of men whom in after years we 
may be proud to count as friends.” 


Violation of Neutrality. 
Italy’s standing army in America may be seen on any 
Caruso night at the Metropolitan Opera House. 


The Boys Fail to Agree. 

An honest difference of opinion maintains music criticism 
just as surely as, according to Mark Twain, it causes horse 
races. For instance, last week Arrigo Serato gave a re- 
cital at Carnegie Hall, and played, among other things, a 
violin sonata by Bach, which has a very fine and very fa- 
mous adagio. What does our warm friend, the music 


= 
critic of the Times, say about Serato’s playing of that 
adagio? Harken. He says that “unquestionably there is 
more poetical feeling in Bach’s sonata, especially in the 
adagio, than Mr. Serato found there.” So far so good 
But along comes our equally close friend, the music critic 
of the Press, and tells us that “perhaps the supreme mo 
ment of the afternoon was reached in Serato’s perform 
ance of the adagio from the Bach sonata in his deeply and 
intensely emotional proclamation of a cantilena that yester 
day seemed to belong among the most heart searching 
melodic inspirations of the German master.” 

Regarding the “Gioconda” performance on Wednesday 
we find these trifling little discrepancies : 


Sun, Tribune. 
Caruso was at his best in Caruso’s voice was less 
all respects. golden than usual last night, 
as the great tenor was af- 


flicted with a cold. 


Herald. Press. 
Caruso was m magnifi- One or two lapses from 
cent voice, pitch made themselves no- 


ticeable Caruso, whose 
intonation generally is so 
reliable, had his troubles 


once or twice 


In Good Company. 

if we had paid for our seat at “The Magic Flute” per 
formance we should ask the New York Tribune to re 
fund our money, as it has promised to do to dissatisfied 
purchasers of wares advertised in its columns. John F 
Runciman, were he in New York and a paying opera 
geer, would be another malcontent demanding the return 
of his admission fee He heard “The Magic Flute” re 
cently in London and wrote in the Saturday Review (No 
vember 7, 1914) “The interminably slow songs, beauti 


ful tunes to pointless verses, grow wearisome.” 


Multum in Parvo. 


In what ratio to the size of a country is the length of 


its national anthem This question crosses our mind after 
looking through a collection of “National Hymns of All 
Countries” (compiled and arranged by Gustav Hinrichs) 
just published by G. Schirmer \ comparison of the va 
rious items of the collecion shows, for instance, that 
while the national air of England and Germany (“God 
Save the King” and “Heil dir im Siegerkranz,” sung to 
the same tune) is only two lines in length, the patrioti 
air of San Salvador runs to three pages. The other figures 
show equally amusing proportions. Let the whole roster 


speak for itself 


China, 3 lines 

Chile, 2 pages 

Arabia, 1 page 
United States, % page 
United States of Colombia, 1 pages 
Austria, 3 lines 
Argentine, 2 pages 
Bolivia, | page 
England, 2 lines 
Brazil, 1 page 
Bulgaria, I page. 
Costa Rica, 1 page 
France, 4 lines 
Germany, 2 lines 
Ecuador, 2 pages 
Servia, I page 
Venezuela, 144 pages. 
Japan, 2 lines 
Uruguay, 2 pages. 
Honduras, I page 
Mexico, 1% pages. 


' 


Paraguay, 1% pages 
Russia, 3 lines. 

Peru, 2 pages 

San Domingo, 2 pages 
Sweden, 3 lines 

San Salvador, 3 pages 


Maennerchor Marauders. 


We are surprised at the naivété of our esteeméd con- 
temporary, the London Musical News, for giving space 
to and commenting seriously upon such an item as the at 
tached printed in its issue of November 14, 1914 

“It is stated that the vice-president of one of the leading 
American railways has warned Canada of a secret move 
ment among German singing societies in the United State 
numbering half a million members, to arm for a raid on 
Canada, but we do not suppose that the Teutonic citizens 
of the States would do anything so foolish as to try and 
set their adopted country even more against Kaiserism 
than it is at present.” 

Aside from the fact that most of the German choral 
singers in this country are American citizens, it should be 
borne in mind that the 500,000 could not march very far 
without falling into the hands of the police. 

Leonwarp Liesiine 
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GRAND OPERA 


IN NEW YORK. 


“Parsifal” Has Its Usual Thanksgiving Matinee Performance—“Carmen” Draws Another 
Capacity Audience—Other Bills of the Week. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE. 


“The Magic Flute,” November 23. 
[he second ‘week of the present Metropolitan season be- 
in with a performance in German of “The Magic Flute.” 
as heard “The Magic Flute” properly done, 
the ideal performances in Munich, under 


lo one who |} 
lor mstance 
late Felix Mottl, it is most disconcerting to listen to 

the exaggeratedly dragged tempi in which Alfred Hertz 
indulge They have no relation to the true Mozart style. 

Emmy Destinn was not in her usual good voice; her best 
work was in the long aria of the second act. 

Frieda Hempel sang the two arias of the Queen of the 
Night delighttully. She is an artist always, one who never 
offends the musical sense or offends against the tenets of 
inging. 


Jacques Urlu 


’ yoice is not particularly suited to the role 
so distinctly a heroic tenor that it 
most peculiar to assign him a role like this. How- 


he did his best, and at least sang with sincerity and 


of Tamino, for he 1s 
cem 
ever 
trikingly. 

the Papageno, and the newcomer, Elizabeth 


icted 
Gorntz was 


made a very satisfactory Papagena. 


Sarastro, did extremely 


Schumann, 
Braun, as the effective 
Paul Althouse was thoroughly satisfactory in 


Ne of the 


Carl 
rk, while 
mall ré 


First Priest 


Compliments to Vera Curtis, Rita Fornia, Lila Robeson 
is the “drei Damen” and Leonora Sparkes, Louise Cox 
ind Marie Mattfeld as the Knaben.” The difficult 


neerted music which falls to these parts was sung beauti- 


“drei 


fully 

On the whole, the was not exactly an in- 
piring one and hardly up to the usual Metropolitan stand- 
excellent 


pertormance 


bright particular features were the 


cenery and the really magnificent stage management, for 


, ‘ 
ire n 


which credit is due to the young American stage manager, 
Loomis Taylor 

“Gieconda,”” November 25. 
was presented with an ex- 


Ponchielli’s tuneful 


nt cast 


opera 


Destinn in the title role was in splendid form and 

than in “The Flute,” Monday evening 
magnificent voice and impressive stage 
role of Laura 


Magic 
Ober’ 


lent particular distinction to the 


which she sang and acted in a manner to score a 


Adorn 
decid onal success 


But, with a dashing 
are 


as Grimaldo was—Caruso 
than the one we 


wonderful 


a different looking Caruso 
and the 
still retained, and is 


though the marvelous voice 


alization were features which he 


tor many a vear to come 


Amato was, as ever, polished and masterful in his well 


own impersonation of Barnaba. His singing this season 


vn in breadth and beauty 

The chorus, which has a 
work and 
with its usual thorough capability 
All in all it was 
ind if the end of the opera falls 


gurola was the Badoer« 


rtunity this opera, did excellent 


co or Toscanini 
ormance 
an audience is left 

the fault of Pon- 


more than half 


r the final curtain, it is only 


nd his lprettist 


» conducted with 


soito 


vim and imagination 


“Parsifal,"’ November 26 (Matinee). 
id its usual Thanksgiving Day performance 
politan Opera House last week, November 26, 
almost entirely different from that which gave 
ra last season The was taken 
Whitehill, who has not been heard here in the 


role of Amfortas 
Clarene 
He sang it with much beauty of 


everal years 


ne, making the most of the broad musical strophes and 
ramatit phrases, and his interpretation was deeply im 
} well f 


RAVe 


not only suited in appearance for 


ut also he impressive value to every 
text and acted with that deep feeling which 
Carl 


warmth into his impersonation of 


compelled conviction on the part of his hearers. 


Braun put much more 


Gurnemanz than is generally done by interpreters who 


have not Braun's resource His singing is as dignified as 
his acting, and he put unusual intelligence and impressive- 
ness into both. 


Tchannes Sembach made his first appearance at the 


Metropolitan in the role of Parsifal and created a pleasing 
He possesses a voice of excellent quality and 


impre 


ssion 
singing of the music was marked by interpretative in- 


his 
His voice is particularly agree- 
in pianissimo passages. His appearance in the first 
ict showed that extreme youthfulness which is necessary 


make the role really acceptable, and his acting was at 


sight and musicianship 


able 


all times suited to the content of the poem. The Klingsor 
was Otto Goritz. 

Margarete Matzenauer, cast in the role of Kundry, dis- 
played her customary vocal and dramatic grasp. She sang 
the part exceedingly well, and her acting was full of 
artistic touches, which, added to her characteristic make- 
up, enabled her to score a decisive success with the audi- 
ence. Her versatility was demonstrated amply in this role 
of the beauteous and seductive slave of Klingsor, a part 
she masters as completely as the heroic roles which she 
sings in the “Ring.” 

In general the stage direction upon this occasion was 
excellent, but it cannot make up for the worn appearance 
of the scenery mechanism which 
makes the changing scenery in the first and last acts move 
in jerks, destroying entirely the intended illusion. The 
choruses were excellent, and this is especially true of the 


nor for the defective 


chorus of flower maidens. The opera was conducted by 


Alfred Hertz. 
“Traviata,” November 26 (Evening). 

harder to conceive a finer Violetta than that pre- 
Thanksgiving evening by Frieda Hempel. She 
was in marvelous voice, her tremendous vocal ability was 
exhibited to the full and such acting as the part calls for 
She was finely supported by the 
new Italian tenor, Luca Botta. Botta has a voice which 
approaches in quality more closely to Caruso’s than that of 
any of the other younger Italian tenors whom we have 
heard and his vocalization is thoroughly excellent. Al- 
fredo is not much of an acting role, but Botta succeeded 
in keeping it from being stilted and silly, which is some- 
thing in itself. But why he should appear at Violetta’s 
country house in the second act clad in the khaki costume 
and high leather leggings of a professional chauffeur, it 
He is supposed to wear a 


It is 
sented 


was most capably done. 


is impossible to understand. 
riding costume. 

Amato—the ever satisfactory—lent dignity and weight 
to the role of Germont, singing his scene with Violetta 
in the second act especially well. 

The orchestra again were excelient, and 
Giorgio Polacco showed himself, as in “La Gioconda” the 
evening before, to be a thoroughly capable conductor of 
first rank. 


chorus and 


the very 
“Carmen,” November 27. 

The first of the operatic repetitions came last Friday, 
when “Carmen” was on the boards again, with Enrico 
Caruso and Geraldine 
impersonations of the impassioned pair possessed of more 
ardor than discretion. As at the premiere, Caruso sang 
role beautifully and acted it with fervor, 
especially in the stirring scenes of the smugglers’ camp and 


Farrar duplicating their effective 


the Don Jose 
the finale. Farrar strengthened the good impression made 
at her debut as Carmen, for she was less nervous and she 
wrought many characterization which 
were lacking on the earlier occasion. 


subtle details in 

Lucrezia Bori was the Micaela, and aside from making 
an extremely attractive picture in the role, she sang it 
with impeccable taste and fine sense of stylistic and tonal 
Her voice is well suited in the Bizet music and 
her conception of the Micaela character combines sincerity 


values. 


with the charm of unaffected simplicity. 

Clarence Whitehill was in every way an excellent Esca- 
millo, He depicts the bull fighter as a personage calmly 
confident of his own power and in appearance and de- 
meanor makes the part completely plausible. Vocally, the 
Whitehill performance was in every respect ideal. He has 
a voice which always stays within mellifluous boundaries 
so far as dynamics are concerned and he employs it with a 
full knowledge of the requirements of bel canto as applied 
to dramatic His aria brought 
down the house, and most deservedly so. 


exposition. “Toreador” 

In the small part of Frasquita, Mabel Garrison revealed 
a brightly colored voice of refined quality, smooth timbre, 
She looked pretty and acted 
with grace. As before, Sophie Braslau, Albert Reiss, An- 
Bada, Rothier and Desiré Defrére filled the 
other roles, Arturo Toscanini conducted, and Rosina Galli 
premiere danseused. 

“Boris Godunoff,” November 28 (Matinee. 

The matinee last Saturday brought forth an interesting 
production of Moussorgsky’s “Boris Godunoff.”. Although 
there were no stars in the cast, nevertheless the house was 
crowded, which goes to show that “Boris Godunoff” regis- 
tered its impression through the performances during the 
previous season, 

The work has so much intrinsic merit that it is bound to 
succeed whenever well presented. On this occasion it was 
listened to with marked attention. The music of “Boris” 


and good carrying power. 


gelo Leon 
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is sombre, but it has the true color of Russian folksong, is 
richly instrumentated, and well supplied with resonant and 
striking choral effects. In fact, the outstanding features 
of this opera are the chorus, orchestra, and the role of 
Boris, all of which were beyond criticism on Saturday. 
Didur was in fine voice and acted his role of the conscience 
stricken tyrant with consummate art. Paul Althouse, who 
repeated the role of Dimitri, in which he made his debut 
last season, has gained greatly in his presentation of it. 

The other characters were well done and need not here 
be particularized, since they are utilized largely to make 
up the ensemble in “Boris Godunoff,” whose impressive 
massiveness requires just such a combination as can be 
brought forth by the Metropolitan organization. It is 
without question a great music drama and should be heard 
frequently. Toscanini conducted. 

Metropolitan Sunday Concert, November 29. 

Frieda Hempel, soprano; Jacques Urlus, tenor, and 
Adamo Didur, baritone, were the soloists at the Sunday 
evening concert at the Metropolitan Opera House, Novem- 
ber 29. 

In the Mozart aria from “Die Entfiihrung aus dem 
Serail” and the concert waltz “On the Beautiful Blue 
Danube,” Mme. Hempel’s lovely voice, sounding even, flex- 
ible, clear and absolutely controlled, as usual aroused the 
enthusiasm of her audience and encores must needs be 
forthcoming from this much admired soprano. Not only 
her singing but also her charming personality makes her 
one of the most popular of the Metropolitan Opera so- 
pranos. 

Jacques Urlus, whose prestige as a Wagnerian tenor 
needs no comment here, sang for his first number “The 
Prayer,” from “Rienzi” (Wagner), and for his second 
Strauss’ “Traum durch die Dammerung,” “Murmelndes 
Liftchen” (Jensen) and Schumarn’s “Der Hidalgo.” Each 
piece marked the tenor as a superior artist in the singing 
of lieder. “Traum durch die Dammerung” was exquisitely 
delivered and Mr. Urlus repeated it for his second encore 
much to the pleasure of the audience. 

Adamo Didur was heard in the “Pagliacci” prologue 
(Leoncavallo), “The Arioso,” from “The Demon” (Rubin- 
stein), and Tosti’s “Si tu le voulais.” The baritone re- 
ceived repeated recalls but did not respond with encores. 

The orchestral numbers were the Mendelssohn overture 
“Fingal’s Cave,” Glinka’s “Kamarinskaja,” Chabrier’s 
“Rhapsody Espana,” and “Triumphal Entry of the Bojars.” 
by Halvorsen. 


BROOKLYN ACADEMY. 


“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci,” November 28 (Evening) 

The Metropolitan Opera Company made its second visit 
to Brooklyn this season on Saturday evening, November 
28. The program was a double bill, “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” and “Pagliacci,” and with Giorgio Polacco conduct- 
ing with his accustomed skill, a brilliant performance was 
given. The Brooklyn Academy was crowded, and the 
audience was an enthusiastic one almost to the extreme, 
some few persons insisting on applauding when handclap- 
ping was very much out of place. 

No one more suited for the role of Santuzza could have 
been chosen that Johanna Gadski, who interpreted the part 
of the heroine in realistic fashion. She was in splendid 
voice throughout, and with the added effectiveness of her 
acting, she well deserved the enthusiastic applause she re- 
ceived. 

The new tenor, Luca Botta, who evidently has come to 
stay, added another triumph to his last week’s successes in 
the role of Turiddu. Although he appeared a little nerv- 
ous at first, possibly because of the strange house, this 
was soon forgotten by the audience, and when he finally 
rushed from the stage, after saying his last farewell to 
Lucia, he was wildly applauded. 

Maria Duchene was the Lola, and Riccardo Tegani, an- 
other newcomer, displayed a bass voice of excellent qual- 
ity in the role of Alfio. Marie Mattfeld gave an able 
interpretation of Lucia. The work of the chorus and or- 
chestra was well done. 

Could a more superb Nedda have been chosen that Lu- 
crezia Bori? Pretty, a fine singer, and a brilliant actress, 
she made the heroine the chief part of the performance. 

Giovanni Martinelli sang Canio, and Antonio Scotti was 
the Tonio. Riccardo Tegani made a very good Silvio. 
Pietro Audisio sang the role of Beppe. Giorgio Polacco 
led both operas with exceptional fire, feeling and au- 
thority. 





Austin Violin Recital, December 3. 

Aeolian Hall, New York, will hold the usual large gath- 
ering of the friends of Florence Austin, “America’s vio- 
linist,”. tomorrow, Thursday, December 3, at 3 o'clock. 
She will play the program printed in full in the Musicar 
Courter last week, which, besides standard compositions 
by Handel, Mendelssohn, Goldmark and Wieniawski, con- 
tains novelties composed for and dedicated to the violinist 
by Cecil Burleigh, .amely, “Twelve Poems,” and “Souve- 
nir,” by Weitzel. Edna Rothwell will be at the piano. 
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Mme. Samaroff’s Pianism. 


Very remarkable piano playing was that vouchsafed by 
Olga Samaroff at her Carnegie Hall recital, Saturday 
afternoon, November 28, and it altogether bore out the 
verdict expressed in the Musicat Courrer last week after 
the same pianist’s Philadelphia appearance in the Tschai- 
kowsky concerto. There is no question but that Mme 
Samaroff’s several years of retirement from the concert 
platform have ripened her into an artist of unusual pow- 
ers, even though her excep ional talent was recognized 
during her earlier virtuoso career and proclaimed em- 
phatically by the connoisseurs and the professional re- 


viewers of this country and Europe 





In Beethoven’s D minor sonata, not too frequently 
played, Mme. Samaroff hit upon a most welcome feature 
for the beginning of her program. While the opus is not 
one of Beethoven's periods of extreme intellectual depth, 
nevertheless it offers numerous difficulties to the player, 
chief among which are its many varied moods, its lyrical 
demands, and its perfection of line and form, all ot which 
require rare interpretative ability for a successful projec 
tion. Mme. Samaroff challenged admiration in the sonata 
for her moderation, dignity, straightforward feeling, finely 
graded tonal effects, and gratifyingly accurate mechanics 
The performance represented a high order of Beethoven 
€ xposition. 

Another sonata was on the program, and MacDowell 
admirers who were not present will be glad to hear that it 
was his very excellent “Eroica.” Here Mme. Samaroff 
rose to extraordinary heights and put into the music a de- 
gree of kindling passion which is not customarily asso- 
ciated with the performances of MacDowell’s works, but in 


her promulgation seemed to be to the great advantage of 


the “Eroica” sonata. The player made our revered Amer- 
ican composer sound not only spiritual, but also human, 
and for that kind of MacDowell interpre:ation too much 
praise cannot be extended If his message is to reach all 
his countrymen at some time, then his music always should 
be voiced in such a way as to show that MacDowell felt 
close to their hearts and not over their heads. Muscular 
as were the intensively declamatory parts of Mme. Sa 


maroft’s reading, she showed herself just as compelling 


when she wooed the keys in order to do the “tenderly 
longingly” of the third movement, and skimmed over them 
with gossamer touch for the “elf like, as light and swift as 


possible” of the second section. It was altogether a vital 
thoroughly big and tellingly sympathetic performance and 
impressed intelligent auditors profoundly 

Joined with the cerebral pianism required for the setting 


1¢ sonatas, Mme. Samaroff exhibited also ear 


forth of t 
tickling digital dexterity and limpidity of touch in Graun’s 
“Presto,” and Martini’s “Giga,” classical purity of tone in 
Benda’s “Largo,” and robust command of mass effects in 
the Beethoven-Rubinstein Turkish march from “The Ruins 
of Athens.” 

Chopin numbers constituted the third group of the pro- 
gram. The B major nocturne was saturated with the 
necessary romanticism, the F major and D minor preludes 
reflected each its individual note, eloquently uttered, the D 
flat valse was a virtuoso feat of refreshing brilliancy, and 
Liszt’s arrangement of two of the Chopin songs (“Meine 
Freuden” and “Bacchanale”) formed a novel and warmly 
received feature, full of delightful phases in nuancing and 
tone coloring. 

Schubert-Liszt’s “Soirees de Vienne,” No. 6, and Liszt's 
clever setting of the “Rakoczy March” brought the af 
ternoon’s pleasures to an exciting close and resulted in a 
scene of tumultuous insistence on extra numbers 

Mme. Samaroff has re 
corded a place with the most popular of our keyboard fa 


vorites and musical New York is not likely to miss any 


stablished her right to be ac- 


of her future concert appearances in this city. Not that 
Carnegie “Hall revealed any lack of attendance at last 
week's recital; the auditorium was full, surprisingly so for 
at Olga Samaroff 





the concert of an American artist, for 


icr Russian name. In Philadelphia she is 


is, in spite of 
known as Mrs. Leopold Stokowski, the wife of the gifted 


conductor of the symphony orchestra there 


People’s Symphony Chamber Music Concer. 


The Simple and Enlarged Song Form” was the sul 
ject of Musical Director F. X. Arens’ lecture at the Sym 
phony Auxiliary Club chamber music concert, Washington 
Irving High School, New York, November 28 His 
clear exposition of this subject brought 
nd was especially helpful 


forth salient facts 


to many interested hearers, a 
through the singing which illustrated the points made 
Mme. Calloway-Jones, soprano; Katherine Lurch, alto 
and Jerome Swineford, bass, were the vocalists Lacta 


in Boston; Mari 





Hartley, pianist, fresh from triumy 
milian Pilzer, violinist, and Lewis Sperandi, Frencl 


player, collaborated in a umique trio, enabling them to 
play the celebrated melodious Brahms trio in E flat. The 
beautiful tones of the horn, especially in the adagio. made 


horn 


an impression, and throughout the evening Miss Hartley 


showed herself to be a pianist of fine attainments. With 
Miss Pilzer playing sympathetic accompaniments, Mr. Pil- 
zer was heard in an old French “Chanson,” a Bohemian 
excerpt by Smetana, showing his brilliant technical skill, 
and his own composition, a very pretty “Cradle Song.” A 
good sized audience applauded everything 





Ballet Music Ravel, Felice Lyne. 


Sunday afternoon’s concert (November 29) of the New 





York Symphony Society, at Aeolian Hall, presented a pro 
gram supposed to give a view of the development of 
French dance music from Rameau to the present time, and 
including ballet music of Gluck, Delibes, Massenet and 
Saint-Saéns. The orchestra played well, but Walter Dam- 
rosch’s band is somewhat heavy for the delicate rhythmic 
and dynamic nuances which are the life and soul of such 
music. 

rhe feature of the program was the first performance 
in America of Ravel's symphonic fragment, “Daphnis and 
Chloé.” Two or three years ago, Paris became excited 
over the first Russian dancers who visited there before 
they had been seen in America. Ravel was among those 
who, entranced by their work, wrote special music for 
them to dance to, this “Daphnis and Chloe performed 
first in Paris in June, 1912, by the Russian dancers with 
Nijinski, being his effort. It is modern. It is very modern 
The closest description which can be made of it is to say 
that it sound 
much like all the other works of this extremely modern 


s, both in material and orchestration, very 





French school Heard in the theatre, accompanied by the 


dance movements, its music is written to illustrate, it may 
be very interesting and attractive On Sunday it was at 
least interesting; not especially attractive; rather long; ex 
tremely cacophonk Undoubtedly, the curious were glad 
to have heard it once and not anxious to hear it again 
his sort of thing, this careful avoidance of semblance of 
form, this careful avoidance of the obvious melodic line, 
this formulistic orchestration—much harps, much piccolos, 
much celesta, much harmonics—is getting to be so uncon 


ventional that it is almost commonplace. The audience dic 


not appear particularly enthusiastic about it any more thar 
the present writer was. 
rl 


tura soprano. She sang Suzanne's aria from “The Magi 


ve soloist of the afternoon was Felice Lyne, the colora- 


Flute” with taste and discretion. It is an unusual class 

work for her and in encompassing it well she showed het 
thorough artistic adapta vility Her second number was 
the “Shadow Song” from “Dinorah,” splendidly done, the 


vocal gymnastics being delivered with purity and precisx 


Not “Juice.” 


I the M * ( Ext 

In an advertisement of Cramer Palace of Music, of 
Frederick, Md., occurs the sentence Anything from a 
juice’ harp to a piano.” The idea is all right, but there 
no such thing as a “juice” harp. It is a Jew's-harp, and 
why on earth it should be written as “juice harp” the pres 
ent scribe knoweth not, unless the virtuosi who perform on 
this “instrument” do their best work when under the 
fluence of “corn juice.” 


By the way, it is a question in the mind of th 


is scribe 
whether Grove’s “Dictionary of Music and Musicians” has 
the right explanation of the origin of the term “Jew’s 
harp,” which has worried various more or less learned ety 


mologists. Grove says: 
“It has been conjectured that the instrument derived its 
name from being made and sold in England by Jews, or 


supposed to pe so, 
[he writer has also seen somewhere an explanatior 


which claimed that the name was originally “jaws harp 
the instrument being so entitled because it is placed be 
tween the jaws. 

Neither of these theories seems to fill the bill, however 


good or bac 


und the writer’s theory is certainly just as 


us these, viz., that the Jew’'s-harp gets its name from a 
peculiar motion of the hand and arm in playing upon it 
which strongly resembles the gesture of emphasis u 
stace Hebrews, but seldom seen in real life 

The Jew’s-harp is a wonderful instrument—though y 

to th 


may not believe it. It has been honored by elevation to the 


music hall stage. where virtuosi have coaxed sweet har 
monies out of its recalcitrant frame Grove tells of a 


soldier of Frederick the Great who “so charmed the k 





by his performance on two Jew’'s-harps that he gave 
his dischares together with a present of money 
heartless commentator or this historical occurrence mig 
uggest that Frederick pensioned and discharged the man 
so that he would never hear the “instrument” again, lk 
the famous Spanish bandurria player, who was paid one 


maravedi (a small coin) for playing. and ten for ik 


a) 


off cine — 
Adele Katz Heard in Recital. 

Adele Katz gave a recital in Aeolian Hall, New York 
Saturday evening, November 28 


Miss Kitz is a young pianist who apparently took he 
task very seriously She displayed considerable talent 


marked technical facility, and deserves much encourage- 


ment for this endeavor. Good taste pervaded her deliv 





ery of a program which consisted of the following num 
bers: Gavotte, Bach-Saint-Saéns And; ‘ Varia 
zione,” Haydn; “Carnival,” Schuman: Capricci 
Brahms; “Meditation,” Tschaikowsk etudes, op. to, Ne 
11, op. 25, No. 7 and 3, Chopin; scher B minor, Chopn 
impromptu, MacDowell; “Improvisation,” Reger Soires 
du Vienne,” Schubert-Liszt Waldesrauschet 


rhapsody, No. 12, Liszt 


Sharlow and Werrenrath in Arion Concert. 





Myrna Sharlow, soprano, and Reinald Werrenrat ri 


tone, supphed the enjoyable sol 


cert this season, Nover er 0) i the Uesangeve 1 Ari 
New York, Joseph Davis, acting conduct 

Miss Sharlow has a brilliant i voice, united wit " 
very youthful, lovely appeara , is attractiy om 
bination completely w er arer S ne t 
Micaéla” aria from “Carmet | later these ‘ 
Ich Liebe Dich,” Grieg Met l “ schat Ha 
Schmidt I i Messenger La Forge, and the Year 
at the Spring,” Mrs seach Miss Sharlow’s xcellent 
German enunciation in the first two songs and 
ished style brought her so much applause that 
sing an encore Johnny 

Reinald Werrenrat s delivery of Hear Me by Han 
del, was such as to oblige him to sing again. the “H 
Abendstern,” by Wagner, in whi thi Nendid baritor 
restrained and refined methods ol rdmirabls Later 
Mr. Werrenrath sang “O Wiis | Docl Brahm 
Lauf der Welt,” Grieg, as l Sindir | 
mor of the Grieg sors ul t e cli x i ig i 1 
Licht,” with might f expr j ised genurmnely a 
preciative applause resulting ! 1s it 
Brahms song 

Some rather cru singit the " later off 

t by the excell ’ Ite ¢ , S S " 
im Rhei in which M Sharlow eautiful 
sounde A rousi t choral » 
berg’s “Der Deutsche Li ith ¢ 

1D 

his brought respor eart the all tu 
iew of the fearful occurrences act the wate A 
audience of fair si rd the musi I 
plause after the or tras plaving of 

William Tell.” delivered ix vellnigh i ib} 


tempo 
t iB 


St. Mark’s Thanksgiving Concert. 


On Friday evering, November 27. the twent 





nual Thanksgiving cert far} 
Hospital in the uw ball f rf-A 
New York The loist ! l I 
Krueger sopran Lucile Collett rolint Ma 
land, baritone, and Leopold Winkler i \ fe 

f the program was the play f tring ore ra 
the lirection { The r ring Mr iering t 
cently returned to this unt rom abroad, whet 
an important position m the ore ] l t B 
and will be remembered as the acting <« ' the Phil 
harmonic Societ {f New Yor { ta 
illness The orchestra wave t Bac lud 
in E major, arranged for rit estra | 
adagiectto from Arlesi | 
dies, Grieg i ] rt 4 
Variations {,ott ef e } inz ‘ H{ 

Mme. Krueger sang “Zucignungs , D 
das ist die “kuhl icht Br 
Rubinstein, following t © wit 

Lucile Collette played 1 } {™M 
tini Andantit Krei 
ar ates Span : d 
sistent applause lig 
Max ] tebling { the pia lay« 1 ex ell 

Robert Maitlane ! ‘ ing 
Brahms, Hugo Wolf ar humans t 


impression 





‘ { , 
Lex Winkler. t ' 7 

ment } ert t) 

Spring uN ‘ zt arranweme 

tasiec.” 


William Foerster, Jr 


York clarinetist of the we name 
cit from } t ‘ ! 1] 
week at a henefit met’ fan's ’ ‘ 
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BOSTONIANS HEAR BIG ORCHESTRA 


AT MUSICIANS’ RELIEF CONCERT 


Three Hundred Players Acquit Themselves with Credit—A Pension Fund Concert—Recitals of 


Importance During the Past Week Reviewed. 


Boylston Road, Fenway, 
Boston, Mass., November 27, 1914 


third annual orchestral concert for the Musicians’ 

Mutual Relief Society was given in the Mechanics Build 
ng last Sunday evening. A gigantic orchestra, three hun- 
dred men strong, under the direction of Emil Mollen- 
r, and Lambert Murphy, the Metropolitan Opera tenor, 
rmed the attractions. Over four thousand persons were 
present in the huge auditorium. The program, an excel- 
one, included the “William Tell” overture, the Strauss 
Emperor”; “The Lost Chord,” by Sullivan; Wag- 

Ride of the Valkyries”; a special arrangement for 

vo hundred strings of Dvorak’s “Humoreske,” and Ber- 
Hungarian March,” from “The Damnation of 

uu Mr. Murphy sang the “Prize Song” from the 
Meistersinger,” an aria from “Grisélidis,” and several en- 
Che orchestra was manipulated surprising- 
well considering its size, and the effects were at times 


ore numbers. 


iore astounding than one might have expected them to be. 
Mr. Mollenhauer deserved much credit for his very suc- 
cessful handling of the rather exacting situation. Lambert 

ry was in splendid voice and was deserving in every 


irticular of his warm reception 
\ Lerner Devicuts LarGe AUDIENCE. 


ner, the Russian pianist, played here Sunday 
1, November 22, at the third concert of the Boston 
School Setulement series. These concerts for the 
till remain very popular and an immense audience 
Boston Theatre on this afternoon. Miss Lerner 
» be a genuine favorite with the gathering and 
ran high throughout her performance, the only 
intment evident being her unwillingness to respond 
enough to satisty those present. The soloist 
idid form and her interpretations of the short 
Liszt, Chopin, Mozart, Bach and Weber were 
of the artist’s individuality. Were it not for 
exhibits over piano technic, this effect of 
d subtle delicacy, so essential to such pieces as 
“Pastorale Variée” or the Bach “Sicilienne,” 
d and played so extremely well, would be 
Her success was decided, not because of the 
n that her playing was artistically well near 
but for the reason that she pleased and pleased 
e¢ music lovers whose chances are few for hear- 
best artists. 

Swedish Singing Society Harmoni, Gustaf Sundelius 
isted in the entertainment. Some interest- 
mg material was brought forth and several Eng- 
also figured as the offering by this well 

roup of male voices 

SympHony Pension Funp Concerts. 

ortance. is ‘associated with the annual Pension 
erts of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, which 
twice each season, for the fund is vital to the 
of the orchestra. As Dr. Muck rarely in- 
er on his regular symphony programs, it has 
m to devote as much of these to special pro 
composer's works as he possibly can. So it 
at the first of these concerts which took place 
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Sunday afternoon, November 22, a fine array of overtures 
and preludes from the music dramas of Richard Wagner 
were given a hearing. The orchestra played with enthusi- 
asm and Dr. Muck showed that he is as equally at home 
with these great operatic works as he is with Brahms, 
Beethoven or any other standard works. The program 
opened with the overture to “Rienzi,” and then followed 
the overture to the “Flying Dutchman,” prelude and bac- 
chanale from “Tannhauser” (Paris version), prelude to 
“Lohengrin,” prelude to “The Mastersingers,” prelude to 
“Tristan and Isolde,” Siegfried Funeral Music from 
“Dusk of the Gods,” and as a fitting close, the prelude to 
“Parsifal.” A large audience was present and the work 
of the players and conductor was vigorously applauded. 


Paut Draper’s RECITAL. 


Wednesday afternoon at Jordan Hall the tenor, Paul 
Draper, sang for the first time in this city. His program 
was as follows: Schubert's three songs of the harper in 
“Wilhelm Meister”; Schumann’s “Dichterliebe” cycle and 
four Szymanowski songs, “An Kleine Madchen,” “Christ- 
kindleins Wiegenlied.” “Bestimmung” and “Einsiedel.” 
Mr. Draper’s program was an unusual one for the Boston 
public, though not more unusual than his rare art of song 
proved itself to be. As an authoritative lieder singer he occu- 
pies a lofty position. His partiality for Schubert songs is 
justified, for by his splendid interpretation of the three 
harper numbers chosen for this performance none of the 
monotony generally occasioned by the peculiar Schubertian 
mood was in evidence, and in reality much new light was 
seen in these seldom heard numbers. The Schumann 
cycle was given in a most satisfying manner. Mr. Draper 
possesses fine dramatic powers and his musical declama- 
tion in this most beautiful of all Schumann cycles was ex- 
tremely interesting. In the Szymanowski songs the solo- 
ist’s powers of expression were taxed still further, but only 
to a very successful ending. 

Paul Draper impresses his auditors at once with his 
musicianship. His knowledge of the mechanics of sing- 
ing is vast and he succeeds readily through his persuasive 
and convincing force in arousing interest in all those who 
hear him. 


Younc Pianist Hearn. 


Harrison Potter, a young pianist identified with the 
faculty of the Fox-Buonamici School of Piano Playing, 
gave the first recital of the season in the attractive music 
hall which the school now possesses in the Wesleyan 
Building, Tuesday evening, November 24. The concert 
was the first of a series which this well known piano 
school will conduct throughout the present season. Mr. 
Potter, who previously studied with Mr. Fox, displayed un- 
usual ability in the interpretation of the selections chosen 
for his program. These included the Beethoven E major 
sonata, a group of four Chopin numbers, the Brahms B 
minor “Capriccio,” MacDowell’s “Improvization,” “Danse 
Negre” by Cyril Scott, and Liszt’s ninth rhapsody. The 
young player was well received, and his performance bore 
a splendid tribute to his former teacher’s excellent ability. 


CANNON Hearp At JorpAN HA t. 


Franklin Cannon, a young American pianist, who un- 
doubtedly has a brilliant future in store, played his first 
recital program in this city on Monday afternoon at Jor- 
dan Hall. His program was conventional for the most 
part, a possible exception being the two Cyril Scott pieces. 
The rest of his program was made up of numbers by Bach, 
Schumann, Chopin, Grieg, Moszkowski and Liszt. Mr. 
Cannon treats his art with rare dignity and seriousness. 
He has splendid command over the technical requirements 
of his instrument, and his playing is at all times clear, 
direct and interesting. He is a musician who sacrifices 
nothing to the real beauty of the composition he inter- 
prets. His success here was immediate and decided, and 
surely piano art in the sincere way he represents it must 
meet with success elsewhere. 


Frence Pianist Prays at Stervert Hat. 


Emiliano Renaud, a local French pianist, gave his an- 
nual recital at Steinert Hall last Saturday afternoon. Mr. 
Renaud has a large following in Boston, and this is well 
warranted, as one could appreciate after hearing his splen- 
did performance on this day. His program was as fol- 
lows: Bach-Busoni, organ prelude and fugue in D minor; 
Schumann, “Papillons”; group of five Chopin selections; 


“Marionette,” “La chasse au renard,” “Valse de la poupe” 
by the player himself, and the Liszt valse, “Mephisto.” 
CairorNiA Vio.tnist PLeases Boston. 

Madeleine Childs, a talented young violinist from Cali- 
fornia, was heard in recital at the Harvard Musical Asso- 
siation on Monday evening, November 23. This young 
lady has received excellent schooling abroad, where she 
studied with Emanuel Wirth, of the Berlin Hochschule. 
She is an artist of sincere intent, and her violinistic accom- 
plishments have won widespread favor. The program 
she offered was not exceedingly interesting, but her man- 
ner of interpreting it caused much favorable comment in 
the distinguished audience that had the pleasure of hear- 
ing her. She impresses one immediately with her virile 
style of playing. The tone responding from her instru- 
ment is sensuous, warm and full of much romantic color. 
A slight tendency to overexert while attacking the strings 
caused a lack of refinement to appear at certain moments, 
but far better this for a woman violinist than that fear 
of creating too much tonal volume. Much individual taste 
was shown in the playing of a group of the well known 
Kreisler short numbers, and, in fact, versatility of thought 
and style was displayed plentifully in every phase of her 
performance. The violinist is in the East for a two month 
concert tour, and will be heard in many of the principal 
cities during this time. 

Hussarp Puri Gives INTERESTING ProcraM. 

Roland W. Hayes, a gifted tenor pupil of Arthur J. Hub- 
bard, the prominent local voice pedagogue, gave his own 
song recital in Steinert Hall on Thursday evening, No- 
vember 12. Mr. Hayes has been heard here often and 
never fails to gain an enthusiastic reception from his many 
admirers. His voice is of unusually beautiful quality, full 
of power and not lacking the least in dramatic require- 
ments. His splendid enunciation attracted attention im- 
mediately, the auditor having no need of a text. His arias 
and songs included the “Murmuring Zephyr,” by Jensen; 
“The Hour Glass,” by Burleigh; “Im zitternden Nord- 
licht,” by Haile; “Winter Sturme,” from “Walkiire”; an 
aria from “The Girl of the Golden West”; “Youth,” by 
Gilberté; “Almona and Ahmed’s Farewell,” by Burleigh, 
and the “Good Night Song,” by Hebron. 

Boston SympHONY CONCERTS. 

At the sixth pair of concerts of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, on Friday afternoon, November 27, and Satur- 
day night, November 28, Reznicek’s symphonic biography, 
“Schiemihl,” was heard for the second time in this city. 
The work was given its first American performance here 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra near the close of last 
season. Paul Draper, the tenor, who appeared with great 
success in his own recital at Jordan Hall earlier in the 
week, sang the prayer, which is taken from Goethe's 
“Wanderer’s Nachtlied,” and precedes the conclusion of 
Reznicek’s composition. The Mozart C major symphony 
followed on the program. Harold Bauer came to us as so- 
loist for this pair of concerts and his masterful playing of 
the Beethoven G major concerto, accompanied admirably 
by the orchestra, caused several of our leading papers to 
devote whole columns of space to their praise for his 
splendid performance. Mr, Bauer appears again at Sym- 
phony Hall next Sunday afternoon. 

Victron WINTON. 





Mrs. Croker a Saenger Pupil. 


Bula Benton Edmondson, who was married on Novem- 
ber 26 to Richard Croker, the former leader of Tammany, 
was a student of singing under Oscar Saenger, the New 
York teacher. 














Standard Anthems 
for Men’s Voices 
=_ulEdited by GEORGE B. NEVIN 


A name associated with church music perhaps as closely 
as that of any American composer. 


Price, $1.00 postpaid 


The majority of the arran ts are from the practised 
and oenotlenl hand of the ne editor, “<= all are ~ hae done 
with a view to use by choi ite ability 








These anthems oe been, judiciously selected and ex- 
cellently arranged for men’s voices.—Musical Courier. 
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Wagner for Amateurs: 
A History of Impressions 
[From the London Times.] 

The inevitable—or what used to be the inevitable—pe- 
riod of Wagner-Schwarmerei, into which the musical ama- 
teur heavily plunged on his first introduction to opera, be- 
comes, when it has been left some years behind, a more 
interesting episode than might be supposed. In our ear- 
liest reaction from that round eyed wonder, when we be- 
gin to perceive the crude injustice done to the genius of 
Wagner by ignorant worship, we brush aside our old en- 
thusiasms as an insult to the powers of beauty. We reach 
the stage of understanding that they demand, these pow- 
ers, wherever we meet them, the utmost service of dis- 
crimination and intelligence. But after a while, when 
we have tried to serve them by giving our best and choicest 
in return, we possibly realize that there is something to be 
learned, by critical memory, from the rosy innocence of 
those first quaint ecstasies. Is it not, after all, of value 
to make out precisely what it was that Wagner’s mighty 
fist began by writing upon our inexperience? We may be 
pretty sure of one thing, that it was not what we believed 
it to be at the time. 





We believed it, no doubt, to be what Wagner himself 
told us it was—the image of passion and truth, rending 
with one hand the tawdry artificialities of the theatre, and 
with the other the pedantic trammels of Beckmesser’s 
Tabulatur. It was the irruption, we felt, of nature, lovely 
and strong and spontaneous, before which the stale con- 
vention of operatic art, with its posturing dancers and 
drilled chorus, had long ago vanished like dust. It seemed 
inconceivable (though possibly like them) that our grand- 
fathers should ever have endured the roulade of the prima 
donna and the pointed toe of the premiére danseuse. A 
short ten years, and behold us in our turn growing lyrical 
over the coloratura of the one lady and the entrechats of 
the other. 

As we look back, we are less certain that passion and 
truth were the invention of Wagner; and if they were, we 
wonder, with a slightly enlarged experience of their diffi- 
culties, how we can have found them so easy to under- 
stand. lf the “Ring” was all that we supposed it to be, 
would it not have been rather harder to grasp? We were 
told, indeed, that in the old ballet skirted times it had been 
considered hard; but to us the joy precisely was that this 
stupendous work could be learned, followed, appreciated 
by the least musical of amateurs, innocent of any technical 
knowledge of the art. 
cious. We begin to perceive (what more informed musi- 
cians have doubtless long ago told us) that it was Wag- 
ner’s weakness and not his strength that we worshipped. 
His strength escaped us; and it needed a more prolonged 
and patient effort before we, the untrained and the unin- 
structed, could begin to feel that we had arrived at some 
understanding of it. And the same effort has brought us 
to the sense that Wagner’s own evaluation of his work 
was at no point to be innocently trusted. 


That very ease seems now suspi- 


That point, for example, of which so much was made— 
that Wagner had dipped his art into the life of elemental 
nature by his discovery of the wondrous world of ancient 
German legend—has gradually failed us, with every re- 
newal of our impressions of the “Ring.” We have had 
time to measure, and perhaps to resent, Wagner's exploi- 
tation of the huge simplicity and noble tragedy of that 
world. That Sigurd and Brynhild should be brought out 
of the world of eternity into the excited atmosphere of 
the romantic revolution, that the profoundly unconven- 
tional psychology of their struggle should be colored by 
the philosophical rhetoric of 1848, strikes us, if not as a 
profanation, at least as a bad misadjustment of means to 
end. The rhetoric of 1848 contained the stuff of the finest 
poetry, but it was not in the “fabelhafte Urzeit” of the 
Nibelungs that it could find appropriate expression for the 
aspirations of modern romance. Wagner was far too 
much a child of revolution ever to read aright the long, 
grim patience of epic tragedy; and in the crowded history 
of his own times, the history of which he was himself a 
part, there lay ready to his hand, as one cannot but feel, 
a thousand possibilities made for it—some of them, we 
know, not overloked by that “early” Verdi whom we used 
to dismiss so lightly. 

Child of his age Wagner certainly was also in his 
ingenuous faith that nature could be brought upon the 
stage by means of practicable rocks, gauze water, real fire. 
real horses, and dragons at least as real as possible. Here, 
indeed, we may consider that we have the right to profit 
by the lesson of Wagner’s experience. His gallant realism 
has still its interest, as it once had its influence, in so far 
as it is a sign of his epoch; but it would surely be the 
worthiest of tributes to Wagner’s greatness to refuse to 
allow it any longer to be hampered by the Beckmesserlike 
tyranny of stage tradition. “Fanget an!” we cry to the 
Walther who will renovate for us the whole artless rub- 
bish of the Wagnerian “properties.” 

Wagner, the reformer of the theatre, the inventor of 
the “Buhnenfestspiel,” the poet of passionate and heroic 


drama—the Wagner of comparatively so few years ago— 
has changed before our eyes and in our ears until at last 
he has become, even for us amateurs, Wagner the musi- 
cian. At last we understand that in music his genius was 
all fulfilled. Wherever he indulged his curious and in- 
grained disloyalty to music, as in so much of the “Ring,” 
as even (if the word be ventured) in “Parsifal,” there his 
magic has lost its power. Wherever, as in “Tristan” and 
“Die Meistersinger,” he gave himself without reserve to 
music—trusting it to develop, after its own laws, the whole 
expressiveness of his poem, instead of checking its natural 
growth and using it as a kind of system of punctuation— 
there the marvel of unfailing beauty holds us, year by 
year, with ever more exquisite enchantments. Year by 
year it gives us a deeper insight into the reverberating and 
mysterious language of great art. And year by year, long- 
ing to know how such language happens to be written, we 
turn to Wagner with our questions. But Wagner, voluble 
and voluminous on every other subject, never tells us how 
he happened to be able to write the prelude to “Tristan.” 





Cincinnati Orchestra Concerts. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, November 26, 1914 

The first popular concert of 1914-15 was given last Sun- 
day afternoon in Music Hall, the occasion bringing out a 
large and musically discriminating audience. Dr. Ernst 
Kunwald and the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra came in 
for a great deal of well merited applause during the course 
of the afternoon, which started the Sunday “Pops” off on 
a wave of real enthusiasm. 

Schubert's “Marche Militaire,” orchestrated by Dr. Kun- 
wald and superbly played by the orchestra, proved a bril- 
liant opening number. It was followed by the “Egmont” 
overture of Beethoven, which has become familiar to popu- 
lar and then appeared the 
Charles E. Gallagher, in an aria from Meyerbeer’s opera, 
“Robert le Diable.” Mr. Gallagher is a well grounded 
singer, the possessor of a fine baritone voice, and he ac- 
quitted himself creditably in his two difficult arias 
in the afternoon he sang “Dormiro sol nel manto 
regal,” from Verdi's “Don Carlos.” Mr. Gallagher is a 
pupil of Tecla Vigna, whose artistic training is largely 
responsible for his pronounced success since he made his 
singer. Moszkowski’s ballet 
“Boabdil,” closed the first half of the program. 

After the intermission came the “Tannhauser” overture, 
a wonderful web of many colors, working up to a dazzling 
climax, and displaying the tonal beauty of the orchestra, 
which was at its best. Emil Heermann, concertmaster, and 
Julius Sturm, principal cellist, had an effective solo in the 
duet, “Pas des Fiancées,” from Glazounow’s ballet music, 
Russe d'Amour,” 


concert audiences, soloist 


Later 
mio 


debut as a concert suite, 


and were heartily recalled, 

The Liszt rhapsody, No. 1, given with much appreciation 
of its Magyar coloring, concluded the concert, which was 
brilliant ‘throughout. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, 19!4 
A program of varied interest and the first appearance 


here of the violinist, Arrigo Serato, brought out an un 


November 27, 


usually iarge audience for the fourth symphony concert 
today in Emery Auditorium. 

Mendelssohn’s overture, “Fingal’s Cave,” was given a 
delicately shaded and very beautiful reading by Dr. Kun- 
wald, the orchestra responding with extreme plasticity to 
the leader’s conception of this musical landscape paint- 
ing. The overture led up gracefully to the principal event 
of the afternoon, Serato’s interpretation of the Beethoven 
concerto, which carried his audience with him from the 
first note. His splendid technic, superb musicianship, and 
large, round tone amply confirmed all that had been writ- 
ten about him. 

Wagner’s “Eine Faust Ouverture” and the Strauss tone 
poem, “Don Juan,” completed the program. This latter 
is one of the finest achievements in Dr. Kunwald’s exten- 
sive repertoire of “moderns” and he depicted with life- 
like fidelity all the changing moods the composer has set 
forth so graphically. 

The orchestra did excellent work throughout the after- 
noon, the accompaniment to the Beethoven concerto, done 
as it was without a rehearsal (owing to a delay in Serato’s 
arrival here), being particularly close and sympathetic, 
demonstrating the thorough musicianship of the men com- 
posing the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. 

Jesste Paxtion Tyrer. 





Where Are the English Bands? 


{From London Music.} 

“Is enough use being made of music in connection with 
recruiting?” asks a contemporary. Even in normal times 
one has only to observe the faces and the enthusiasm of 
the crowds marching beside a military band to realize 
what the effect would be today. Even a march by Dr. 
Barnado’s boys’ band down Whitehall was followed by 
hundreds of young men, many suitable for recruits. There 
must be many military bands still in this country, and we 
suggest that they should be employed like the Pied Piper 
of Hamelin, to lead their willing victims to the recruiting 


office. The selection of the most effective tunes is worth 
considering, but there are plenty. “Auld Lang Syne” and 
The 
but this may be bal- 
anced by the more solemn strains of music such as “O God 


the “Marseillaise” have both proved very effective. 


“British Grenadiers” is a bit staccato 


Our Help in Ages Past” and in Wales, “Land of Our 
Fathers” or “Men of Harlech.” 
Another correspondent also writes: “It has been my 


privilege on several occasions to see bodies of our gallant 
London, and I 
have felt surprise that not any bands are provided to cheer 
them. 


recruits marching through the streets of 


Surely instrumental music would tend to stimulate 


recruiting generally. I would also 


suggest that the or- 
chestras of all our theatres should give nightly a per- 
formance of the National Anthems of our Allies.” In 
another column reference is made to the use by the Rus- 


sian armies of the military band, while a report states that 
the Germans are using bands to encourage their soldiers 
England, just now, is taking matters in such dead earnest 
and with such a grim determination that aids of this de- 
scription are not counted upon One must not imagine, 
we suppose, that the whereabouts of English military bands 
is one of the secrets kept from us by the censor 


The Old Ballads. 


In a certain rural district in Virginia every year the 
negroes gather and act the story of one of the old ballads 


of the Scotch border. 


These negroes picked it up from 
white people who had it by word of mouth from their 
ancestors who came across the water with the song in 
their memories. The ballad has lived for centuries in 


this country, without being written down housands of 


miles from the place of its origin it holds the attention of 
the members of an alien race, who knew nothing of the 
the 
This is a fair example of the inherent interest in the nar 


rative of these old folksongs 


conditions of the people among whom story grew 


In his sixteen years of re 


search the late Prof. Francis J. Child found that ther: 
were 305 old English and Scottish ballads. Professor 
Child noted incidentally that some of these ballads—he 
found seventeen—were current in the United States. A 
year and a half ago Professor C. Alphonso Smith, of the 
University of Virginia, organized the Virginia Folk-Lore 


Society to find what of these old ballads are current in 
Virginia, and the United States Bureau of Education is 
lending its aid in starting similar societies elsewhere. So 
far, in Virginia, chiefly in the mountain counties, fifty-six 


of the ballads have been discovered. In the hills of Vis 
ginia these old songs still pass from father to son and 
from mother to daughter, songs which for vigor of nar 
rative, vividness of portraiture, simplicity of style, and 
fullness of content are not surpassed in the history of 


American or English song.—World’s Work 


Boston Symphony New York Programs. 


THURSDAY EVENING 
Symphony No. 4, A minor p. 63 


DECEMBER 


Schiemih!, symphonic biography 

solo, and organ First time in N Y ork Re ke 
(iverture to a comedy f Shakespear “ 

English melody of the xteentl -_ 

chestra, op. 1s Scheinpfl 

Paul Draper, Tenor 5 
SATURDAY AFPTERNOON, DECEMBER 

From Italy: Symphonic fantasia ¢ Strau 
Symphony No. 4, C major First time in New York Roparts 
Overture to Goethe's Egmont f Ry er 


Boston Symphony Brooklyn Program. 


FRIDAY EVENING, DECEMBER « 
Symphonic fantasy, From Italy 16 Strau 
Concerto for piano, No. 4, in G major { x Beethoven 
Overture to Goethe's Egmont, t m4 Beet) 
Harold Bauer, pianist, « st 


Maude Klotz Booked for Brooklyn. 


G. Dexter Richardson has booked Maude Klotz, the so 
prano, to sing at the convention of the United 
of Jewish Brooklyn N Y 
Among those who will speak on this occasion are 
Mitchel, S. Schiff, 


prominence 


Federation 
January 14 
M ayor 


others of 


Charities in 


Jacob judge Geismer and 


Finnegan for Richmond and Norfolk. 


G. Dexter Richardson has booked John E. Finnegan 
tenor, to appear in concert with David Bispham at Rich 
mond, Va., on December 12, and at Norfolk, Va. on De 
cember 16. 
Little Arthur stood peering down into the countenance 
of his baby sister, whom the nurse was singing to sleep 
“Nursie,” he finally whispered 
isn’t it?” 
The nurse nodded in the affirmative and sang on 
“Then don’t sing any more or you'll kill it.”—-Weekly 


Telegraph. 


‘it’s nearly unconscious 


‘ 
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Two Philharmonic Concerts. 


French was the program presented by the Philharmonic 


at its concert in Carnegie Hall last Friday after- 


vember 27 Even the Belgian Franck must be 


onsidered 


a Frenchman, for his musical affiliations, influ- 


nees and experiences were encountered by him prepon- 
The fact that the Philharmonic 
] 


d to play Gallic music exclusively had no political 


deratingly in Paris. 


ignificance whatsoever, as 


a Tschaikowsky program was 
en by the organization a short time ago and a Wagner 


All 


Russian musical events took 


another of its recent performances. 


and all 


the war, 


was 
all German 
before and there is no reason why they 


now, especially in a neutral coun- 
hose persons who went to the trouble of trying to 


not take place 
nect the Philharmonic’s French concert with local war 
proved only that they must have a great deal of 


ire time on their hands. 


No. I, 


i the proceedings and had a picturesque and effective 


Bizet’s pretty and delicate “L’Arlesienne” suite, 


Chabrier’s “Espana” came last on the list of 


ind closed it with rich orchestral color and invig 
ting brilliancy in delivery 


et wee 


n the two lighter works just mentioned one heard 
Guy Ropartz’s fourth symphony and César Franck’s sym- 
variations for piano and orchestra, the soloist be- 


She made a daring selection in this 


phon 
ing Eleanor Spencer 
exacting composition, which gives the pianist no chance 

usurp individual honors, but incorporates his contri- 
general ensemble. From the circumstance 
Miss Spencer the 

be left in doubt as to the sincerity of her artistic 


Franck work in the 


bution into the 


made so austere a choice, hearer 


nd purposes She played the 


omposer must have had in mind when he con- 


The piano made itself felt potently under Miss 


pencer’s treatment, but never overasserted itself, and she 


hn 1 


ved in every measure not only how carefully she had 


tudied the instrumental combinations in order to fuse her 


tone with theirs, but also gave striking evidence at all 


of her thorough musical grasp of the variations in 
the details that 
Tone, technic and pedaling 


times 


eir structure as a whole and in make 


separate organisms 
It was a well considered 


Miss 


: splendid triple alliance 
finished, intellectual, lofty. 


piece Of piano playing, 


Spencer 


Phe 


left a very striking impression. 
Ropartz symphony did not astound or estrange the 
is does some of the other French music of re- 
ears his composer has no more decided bent for 


lod 


meray 


at least h 


than the rest of the French symphonic writers, but 


himself exclusively to whole 


attention solely through 


not confine 
seck to 
scoring, extreme color experiments, and constant 


does 


cales of rivet the 


ts at exotic or sensational “atmosphere.” Ropartz 


skilfully 
s of sufficient length and enough euphoniousness in 


possesses fluency of style, and employs 


heir sequences to give the listener a clue as to what to 
restatements, development and contrapuntal 


work, and 


ollo in the 


of the symphony It is not a great 


1 very important one, but it is interesting and 


Ropartz to be a man who may be said to stand mid- 


ween the ancient (and now somewhat despised) 


ind the daring tonal revolutionists whose idée 


te voice whatever they feel regardless 


rhe fact that a part of such music 
the 


be to 
ound 


no means justifies the acceptance of 


permanent prince ipl 


a i 


Sunday afternoon, November 29, the Philharmonic 
1 semi-popular program, and therein gave much 
a large audience, which was quite carried away 
ivacious reading of the Haydn “Surprise” sym- 
the Night's 


vital interpretation of Smetana’s 


tonal finesse of “Midsummer 
esentation, the 
very charming and 
Tschatkow sky’s ta 
suite More enthusiasm has not been 
Hall this the 


its plaving of the numbers just mentioned. 


m Vitava,” and the 


whimsical version of 


Juteracker” 


Carnegit winter than orchestra 


Rose, a singer who has appeared in opera 


the soloist, and she displayed a soprano voice 
timbre, rather raucous, and not cleverly used. 
of dramatic values, as was demon- 
from “Fi- 


has just as little command over the delicate 


SeTIS¢ 


thoven’s “Abscheulicher” aria 


evidenced by the unsympathetic delivery 


Griee’s “Ein Traum” and 


Phe 


of Bungert’s Die Loreley,’ 


Sindit Maientag.” audience applauded her 





Flonzaleys in Brooklyn. 


Music, on Sunday after- 
a series of three chamber 


The 


! aly! Academy of 
November 20, the 


given by the 


first of 
meerts was Flonzaley Quartet. 
ensemble work of never 
the Tschaikowsky quartet, in E flat 
with This is 
with its daring contrapuntal devices and 


this organization was 
hown than mn 
op. 30 which the program opened. 


musik 


its uncompromising thematic development, and the Flon- 
zaleys showed immense skill in bringing out the various 
without ever losing the proper tonal balance or 
The Quartet was received with enthu- 
siasm by the large audience. 

Following this, two movements of a quartet by Darius 
Milhaud was given an exceptionally fine and poetic reading. 
This music is of the deeply intimate esthetic school of 
modern France, yet not exaggerated beyond the bounds of 
good taste. The portions of the work given on this oc- 
casion are exquisite and were exquisitely played. The final 
number on the program was the quartet in G major, op. 17, 
No. 5, from the easy flowing pen of good old Papa Haydn. 
The players entered with zeal into the spirit of its quaint, 
old fashioned good humor and boisterousness and gave it 


parts 


rhythmic firmness. 


a highly effective reading. 





NEW ORLEANS ACTIVITY. 


Crescent City Musical Season Is Now Under Way - Pithy 
Paragraphs on Recent Happenings. 

New 

A soiree, as delightful as it was unique, was that given 
by the New Orleans Music Teachers’ Association last night 
at the famous Louisiana Restaurant, in the form of a 
Souper Vaudeville. The vaudeville furnished by, as the 
program says, “a bunch of the most vile and violent vaude- 
villains” The bandmaster 
stunt of Chevalier Ferrata (who conducted a “band” com- 
posed of a piano and violin), the Pavlowa-Mordkin act 
by Helen Pitkin-Schertz and Victor Despommier, Henry 


Orleans, La., November 25, 1914. 


was one continuous “scream.” 


Wehrmann’s inimitable “Deboozy trombone concerto” and 
from “La Mascotte” (himself as Bettina and 
Florence Huberwald as Beppo) were received with tem- 
The “Futurist Music” lecture by Flo 
Field was was a remarkable bit of humor, while the negro 
impersonations of R. Emmett Kennedy were thoroughly 
entertaining. Mrs. Alfred Meister was a fetching “Belle 
of New York,” and Leon Ryder Maxwell was a policeman, 
who galore 
might have been granted by the “Vaudevillains,” had they 


his scene 


pestuous enthusiasm. 


would have honored Broadway. Encores 
desired to gratify the wishes of the responsive audience. 
Those responsible for the riot of fun were: Henri Wehr- 
mann, chairman, Florence Huberwald, Victor Despommier 


and Walter Goldstein, ex-officio. 
THe JuNton PHILHARMONIC, 


With the praiseworthy object of cultivating the musical 
among this city’s young folk, the Junior Philhar- 
monic Society has recently been organized. The new or- 
ganization, which is an offspring of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety, purports to present local artists, to give informal 
recitals at which talented pupils will participate, and, also, 
if the membership is sufficiently large, to present artists of 


taste 


The price of the season ticket is the 
small sum of one dollar. 


wide reputation, 


7 
University Coaorus Preparinc “Messran.” 


The University Chorus has begun rehearsals of Handel's 
“Messiah,” which will have its presentation in the spring. 
Leon Ryder Maxwell's excellent conductorship was demon- 
strated when he presented Schumann's “Paradise and the 
Peri,” Ferrata’s “Messe Solennelle” and Haydn's “Crea- 
tion,” and there is every reason to anticipate an artistic 
performance of the Handel work now in preparation. The 
only qualifications requisite for membership to the Univer- 
sity Chorus are an interest in music, the ability to carry 
a tune, a faithful attendance at rehearsals, and the purchase 
of music, which, for the present season, will not exceed 50 


cents, 


Newcome SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


A splendid opportunity for obtaining experience in sight 
reading and ensemble work is offered by the Newcomb 
Orchestra, Otto Finck, conductor, which will meet once a 
week at Newcombe Hall. The tuition fee has been made 
very moderate, and all sufficiently advanced students of or- 
chestral instruments are invited to join its ranks. 


Sarurpay Music Crecie. 


Gibson Hall was well filled last Saturday afternoon, 
when the Saturday Music Circle gave its November con- 
cert. The works of classic and romantic German com- 
posers were presented with the artistic finish for which 
this musical club is noted. Besides four choral numbers— 
two of Schubert—there were a 
group of Mrs. H. Haas; the Handel A 
major sonata, played by Carl Pinski and J. R. Black; the 
Bach C minor concerto, interpreted by Mary V. Moloney 
and Mrs. F. C. Johnson; a trio arrangement of the “Lotus 
Flower,” of Schumann, sung by Misses Hamilton, Favrot 
and Randall; and two piano selections, fugue in G minor 
(Bach) and ballade in G minor (Chopin), played by Anita 
Gonzalez, a talented local pianist. 


two of Schumann and 


songs sung by 


Lyrigut AND PotyuymMnta “Cercies” ENTERTAIN. 


An interesting musical soiree was that of the Cercle 
Lyrique, which was held on November 19. The entire 


program was devoted to Massenet and included a charm- 
ing French essay on that composer, written and read by 
Mrs. Dupuy Harrison. A trio from Massenet’s “Cleo- 
patre” was sung for the first time in this city. The choral 
number, a chorus from “Roma,” was led by George O’Con- 
nel, Those who contributed to the evening’s pleasure 
were: Emilie Pitot, Madeleine Pitot, Chas. Ganucheau, 
Ella de los Reyes, Finette Reinecke, Eleonora Rheams, 
Camille Gibert, Mariette Sarrah, Amilie Dufilho, Joseph 
Deleyy, Mrs. W. R. Taylor and Mrs. H. O. Bisset. Mrs. 
Bisset is the capable president of this coterie of music 
lovers, and being herself one of this city’s gifted vocal- 
ists and a woman of high artistic ideals, she is admirably 
fitted to occupy the important post to which she has been 
elected. Mme. Bisset has planned a “Soiree Italienne” for 
January and a “Soiree Wagnerienne” for March. 


PotyHYMNIA CERCLE. 


The ninth season of the Polyhymnia Cercle was inau- 
gurated on November 17. As at all the musicales of this 
organization, the attendance was large. The following 
soloists participated in the varied program: A. H. Ker- 
nion, Yvonne Ross, W. T. Arny, Mrs. H. Ader, Eola 
Berry, R. Emmett Kennedy, Jos, C. Delery, Marie Voor- 
hies, Paul Jacons and Mrs. A. Meister. Theresa Cannon- 
Buckley is the musical directress and Mary V. Malonev 
the accompanist of the. Cercle. 


A Marcuest ann De Reske Pupt. 


Frances Roeder, a pupil of Mme. Marchesi and of Jean 
de Reske, is now in this city visiting relatives. Miss Roe- 
der was born here, but has resided in New York for many 
years. While singing at one of the De Reszke operatic 
entertainments, she was heard by the impresarios, Salig- 
nac, of the Nice Opera House, and Higgens, of Covent 
Garden, and was engaged to appear at their respective in- 
stitutions—a compliment indeed, especially when the youth 
of the singer is taken into account. Her voice is a high 
soprano of brilliant quality. 


A War VictrM. 


The friends of Mme, Henri Schaffner were shocked to 
hear of the death of her husband, who was recently en- 
rolled among the fallen in the European war. Mme. 
Schaffner (formerly Eugenie Wehrmann, of this city) 
had but shortly arrived here in July on a visit to her 
relatives when the war was declared. The sad tidings of 
her husband's death were communicated to her a few days 
ago. Mme. Schaffner is one of the most accomplished 
pianists of whom this city can boast. She studied many 
years with the late Marguerite Samuel, herself a pupil of 
celebrated masters, and later with Pugno and Moszkow- 
ski. For the past eight years she resided in Paris. Our 
warmest sympathy is extended the young widow. 


New Orveans Notes. 


I had the pleasure a short time ago of hearing a re- 
markable voice, a real contralto, with a range of two and 
a half octaves. The fortunate possessor is Annie Rid- 
dick, a Louisiana girl, whose entire vocal studies have 
been pursued under Leon de Fonteynes, formerly firs* 
baritone of the New Orleans French Opera. Miss Rid- 
dick is destined to a bright operatic career, for, besides 
the unusually fine instrument with which she has been en- 
dowed, she has temperament, intelligence and, most impor- 
tant of all, a willingness for hard and pa‘ient study. 

Mary E. Dunavon, after an absence of eight years, has 
returned to this city, where she will resume her musical 
work. In addition to her pedagogic work, Miss Dunavon 
has done a great deal of translating from the French, 
German, Italian, Spanish and Latin languages. 

Harry Brunswick Loée. 





Herbert Fryer’s New York Recital. 


Herbert Fryer, the English pianist, assisted by Robert 
Maitland, baritone, will give his New York recital in 
Aeolian Hall, Wednesday evening, December 9. 

This will be the program: 


Andante and variations in F minor..... 
Sonata in A flat, op. i106. 
Five Lieder : 
Prelude, chorale and fugue 
Sixteen waltzes, op. 30... 
Songs-— 
Bois Epais .... 
L’beure exquise . 
Der Asra 
Wer nie sein Brot 
Der Tambour 
PeOneNS, GU BS cee cs ace cknes 
Nocturne, E major," op. 62... AMD a 
Allegro de Concert, op, 46 : . 


-»+..Sehubert 
-César Franck 
Brahms 


‘ ~. + «Lally 
.Reynaldo Hahn 
.. .Rubinstein 


...Wolf 
. Chopin 
.. Chopin 
+s be paiveekt Chopin 
Mr. Fryer has been heard extensively abroad, having 
played in forty concerts in London alone. High terms of 
praise from the European press have followed his appear- 
ances. 
Mr. Fryer is under the concert direction of M. H. 
Hanson. 
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MINNEAPOLIS ORCHESTRA 
IN BEETHOVEN CYCLE. 


A Tuesday Matinee Series Added to the Activ- 
ities of Emil Oberhoffer and His Players— 
Regular Symphony Program Brings 
Forth Superb Brahms Performance. 


Minneapolis, Mint November 25, tom 
rhe progress the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra is 
making each year has never been more gratifyingly ap- 
parent than in the regular Friday evening concert of No- 
(No 4) 


Brahms has 


vember 20, when Brahms’ E minor symphony was 


the big number of the program Certainly 


never been better played here, and it may be doubted if 
the orchestra ever did quite so well The andante move- 
ment, in particular, was lovely beyond description The 


remarkable evenness of tone quality which the orchestra 


so strikingly revealed in the Brahms symphony seemed to 
be the inspired companion of the same dominant orches- 
tral qualities in the Schumann concerto, which Josef Hof- 
The Mendels 


sohn overture, “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” was the open- 


mann, the soloist of the evening, played. 


ing number of the program, while the Strauss “Don Juan” 
tone poem was the closing number. 
MINNEAPOLIS OrcHestra’s BeetTHoven Cycut 
Arnold 


edly (in his 


Bennett, the English writer, comments repeat- 
“Your United States”) on the superb audacity 
of the undertaking enterprises which 


Had he told 


city less than seventy years old was undertaking the vari- 


American people in 


seem impossible of fulfillment been that a 


ous projects which keep Minneapolis people busy and hope- 
| 


ful—and humble—he would doubtless have judged it as 


one of the audacious cities, and no undertaking has seemed 


more courageous than that of the Minneapolis Symphony 


Orchestra Association in adding to its bimonthly Friday 


evening concerts and its weekly popular concerts a series 
of six Tuesday afternoon concerts—a Beethoven cycle 


Any 


ing generous 


Minneapolitan, knowing the eleven years of unceas- 
work ! 


which Emil Oberhoffer has 
given to the building up of the 


Conductor 
orchestra, cannot but im- 
agine the deep pleasure which the performance of six pro- 
prams devoted to Beethoven must give to the conductor. 
[he genuine pleasure of the players in performing the 
first program of the cycle, November 24, was one of the 
elements which made this epochmaking cencert an artistic 
Arnold Bennett 
martyr, who finds no real art in his (or especially her) own 


success also smiled at the American 


country. There again he would have found a revelation 


in the audience which will patronize a weekday afternoon 


all-Beethoven program. It was a represen‘ative audience 


which, though not filling the auditorium completely, was 


much larger than might be expected, and it was quietly, 


cordially discriminating. The opening number, Beetho- 


ven's first symphony in C major, was in many respects the 


best selection. Florence Hinkle’s wonderful voice, so rich 


in quality, and her true musicianship, made the Beethoven 


songs sufficiently beautiful to fit into a perfect program 


The accompanist of the afternoon, Herman Ruhoff (ons 


of the orchestra's viola players), gave sympathetic sup 


George Klass, the new assistant con- 


port to the singer. 


certmaster, was a satisfying soloist in the romance in F 


major. No encores were given 


SUNDAY ORCHESTRAL CONCERT 


The fifth concert of the first series of the twelfth season 


took place at the Auditorium on Sunday, November 22, 
at 3.30 p. m. and the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
again presented a concerto and a symphonic poem on one 
ot tts “popular” programs It syn aks well for the local 


will attract a full house 
little March” 
of Lacombe opened the program, and was followed by the 
Verdi. MacDowell’s sym- 
The 
is interesting, 


Cyrill Kistler 


audiences that such splendid musik 


he catcny 


of enthusiastic listeners 


¢ Gypsy 


“Sicilian Vespers” overture of 


‘ 


phonic poem, “Launcelot and Elaine,” is superfine. 


| 


prelude to act Il] of “Kunihild,” by Kistler 
1 
I 


but shows a decided Wagnerian influence 
was Emil Oberhoffer’s first music teacher 

The orchestra played the “Harlequin,” “Pierrot and Pier- 
from Max Reger’s ballet suite, 
ballet 
Klass, the new second con- 
Me ndelss yhn 


was 


rette” and “Valse d'amour,” 
op. 130 The 


music from “Boabdil.” George 


program closed with Moszkowski's 
if the 
The 


the soloist responded to an in- 


certmaster, played all three movements 


concerto in a decidedly clear manner andante 
beautifully rendered and 
sistent encore 

Nores 


NorTHWESTERN CONSERVATORY 


The second of a series of ensemble recitals, which are to 
be given at the Conservatory this season, took place on 
Saturday morning at the faculty hour when Franklin W 
Krieger, head of the piano department, and Abe Pepinsky 
violinist, rendered the program. 

A new feature of the Conservatory normal department 
is the giving of illustrated talks by members of Margaret 
Daugherty’s piano class before the students of the grade 
schools of this city. These talks are given on the day pre- 


ceding the Young People’s symphony concerts and are 


based upon the numbers to be played the following day by 


the symphony orchestra 


Anne Hughes, head of the Conservatory public school 


music department, and president of the Thursday Musicale, 


gave an address on Thursday afternoon at the Horace 


Mann School. 
ers’ and Parents’ 


The occasion was a meeting of the Teach- 
Association. 

The writing craft section of the Woman's College Club 
meets every week on Friday afternoon at § o’clock in one 
of the studios of the expression school. Estelle Holbrook, 
dean of the Conservatory, is chairman. 

Of the ten candidates who presented themselves for the 
l East 


Brown- 


position of ve girls’ quartet at the 
High School, 


Hawkins, 


first soprano of t 
Mabel 


chosen The 


Sibley, Elizabeth 


pupil of 


was judge of the contest was a 


prominent music critic of Chicago 


On Sunday, November 15, Miss Evers, president of the 


Conservatory, gave a dinner in honor of members of the 


Conservatory faculty Among the guests were Dr. and 
Mrs. John W. Powell, Dr. and Mrs. Franklin Sweet, Mr. 
and Mrs. Richard Woodworth, Mr. and Mrs, Robert Ful- 
lerton, Mr. and Mrs. John Seaman Garns, Mr. and Mrs 
Carleton Miles, Mr. and Mrs. Richard Price, Mr. and Mrs 
Young, Ol:'ve Brown, Franklin W. Krieger, Dr. Caryl B 
Storrs, Scott Woodworth, A. C. Paul, Benjamin Wallace, 


David Patterson. Other teachers and students 


of Stanley Hall. 


guests were 


Ethel Martyn sang in recital at the Stone Lutheran 
Church last Monday evening 

Ai a musicale given at Governor Eberhardt’s home under 
the auspices of the Woman's Protestant League, Wednes 


day, November 18, Franklin Krieger, head of the Conserva 


tory piano department, appeared in several numbers 


MINNEAPOLIS ScHooL oF Must 


Hicks 


faculty, and Mrs. George 


Mrs. Herbert Pendleton, of the 


Frazier, were participants on the 


Margaret and 


Thursday Musicale program. 


Miss Hicks, of the faculty, gave a number of solos at a 


reception given for the department president of the 

Woman's Relief Corps 
Margaret Hicks, assisted by 

of Wiltam H 


evening. 


Leo 


at Curtis Court, 


Nodon, baritone, pupil 


Pontius, played Thursday 
Helen Aitken, contralto, pupil of Stella Spears, assisted 
Miss 


\itken also took part in a program given at Hopewell Hos- 


on a program given at Bremer School, November 18 


pital, Sunday afternoon, November 22. 

Ebba Sundstrom, violinist, of the faculty, and Mrs, Her 
bert Pendleton, soprano, pupil of William H. Pontius, will 
assist on the Thanksgiving program of the First Swedish 
Methodist Church, Thursday evening, November 26 

An at home was held Saturday evening, November 21, 
at the Minneapolis School of Music, for the teachers and 
About 
Ruta 


pupils of 1913-14 and their friends. five hundred 


were present ANDERSON 


Melba Stucky, a Versatile Musician. 





sang at the concert given at the 
| 


Melba Stucky, soprano, 





Waldorf-Astoria, New York, for the benefit of the fund 
Ps 
3 
MELBA STUCKY 
for the reconstruction of the Wellesley College buildings 


which were destroyed by fire on the morning of March 


17 last. 


Chorus, which consists of forty of the sixteet 


students at Wellesley, with the as 


girls who are 


the Glee Club from Princeton University, w 
teered its aid 

Miss Stucky is a member also of the Wellesk 
which is limited to thirty persons. She has an 
voice and is an unusual musician. She has studic 


with her mother, Pauline Lemmer Stucky, who 


successful for many years as a teacher of voi 
of theory has been imparted to her by Adolph | 
Pittsburgh, while her studies in piano has beer 
under the guidance of Robert Morrow At | 
studying the violin with Edith Wynn at Welles! 


Wellesl vy, Mass 


Helen Ware at Hope College. 


I M Nev ri 


Che reading of Helen Ware's lecture, “Poetry and Power 


Music,” a week befor« 


purpose u 


of Hungarian and Slay 


ance here, served its giving her re 


educational significance 


Besides the Hungarian and Slav numbers w) 
tuted the major part of the program, Helen 
a Handel sonata, tl Praeludium ul Allegr 
Kreisler-Pugnani, and a Bach suite hese 
so Opposite t her Hungarian and Slay numbers 


Ware an opportunity to reveal her thorough 

In the “Praeludium er bowing was that 
sweeping breadth. Volumes of majestic tone 
spiring simplicity and unaffectedness that charact 
her interpretations, were here in evidence 

rhe gavotte from Bach was played i plet 
and poise with no faltering from the high purp: 
master 

It was, however, in the gr f Hunwariar 
compositions, that Helen Ware gained absolut 
her audience She lived the part tt vari 
portrayed in these wonderfully weird and mel 
of the Magyars and SI I ant ' 
succeeded in interpreti ese ilful folk 
ple but most effecti eclas ! | 
Miss Ware took in their interpreta re 
master, one who knows every nuance of the 
sentiments these musical gems portra 

\ ballade from Dvorak aid never 
before on violin programs, proved 
violin compositions from the Bohemi aster 

Miss Ware closed her program with t { 
asic,” by her teacher, Huba This she pl 
with the required temperament and robust r! 
true musicianly conception and finesse 
plause she played her own Hungariar I 
Kramer's “Chant Negre both m a truly poet 


Charles Bowes “Housewarming.” 


Charles Bowes, the Paris teacher of singing 
beginning his activities in New York, ga 
ing” musicale in |! new studi o1 M 
Tuesday afternoor November 24 c tud 
fully appointed and 1 t attracti ind excell 
ing. Mr. Bowes himself w heard 
Fauré and M f ! H 
presenting Ruth ¢ ninghar tist | 
fully sang at the Covent | (serma 

t ‘ is } t ’ ’ 
Vy Ma enet : “ 


Oscar Gareissen’s Second Studio Lecture. 


Osear Garcissen’ ‘ 1 ke re 
Thirty-fourth street, ) ‘ 
November 28. attr ! : 

byect r this ke ‘ | 
treated in a convinct d intelligent manner 


Franklin Riker’s New York Program. 


Franklin Riker enor will give the follow 
program on Friday evenir Dy mber 4, at Ae 
New York 
Non Posso Dist 
Only of Thee ar M M 
I the Golden R I 
Romance 

er T ‘ Ww 

Verre Ardent H 
Aquarelles 
Le dé 
Lhe Atlas 
< tag 
N tgang 
Zwe 
Summer Night 
For Me the J ; I : 

atr et . 
The Rarest 1D 
Prodigals of Pow is 


This benefit was given by the Wellesley 


Ware 
selectio 


musica 
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BEATRICE GJERTSEN TO 
MAKE NEW YORK DEBUT. 


American Soprano with Long List of European Operatic 
Appearances and Successes to Her Credit 
Returns to Native Land. 


atrice Gjertsen, who makes her New York debut at 
Hall on Thursday evening, December 3, comes to 
with such testimonials of European successes 

be recognized as an artist of the first 

be denied. She is a native of Minneapolis, 
Norwegian descent, as her name indicates, but 
nown as yet in America, her artistic career having 
fined almost exclusively to Germany, Norway and 


ries of northern Europe. 

Miss Gjertsen made her operatic debut 
irt Opera in Weimar, where she was engaged as 
That position she has 


rs ago 
ber of the company 
nee, aud has appeared in about twenty princi- 
some of which she created. No better evidence 
of this American girl’s position in this 
theatre can be cited than the list 
roles entrusted to her, They were: Elizabeth in 
auser,” Agatha in “Freischiitz,” Senta in the “Fly- 
Dutchman,” Sieglinde in “Walkire,” Kundry in “Par- 
Ariadne in Richard Strauss’ “Ariadne auf Naxos,” 
role in the “Rosenkavalier,” Elsa in “Lohengrin,” 
“Elektra,” Tatjana in 
Minneleide in Pfitzner’s 
“Rheingold,” Gutrune 
“Cavalleria Rusti- 
Siegfried Wag- 


mportance 


ed German court 


othemus in Richard Strauss’ 


wwsky’s “Eugen Onegin,” 


of-Love’s Garden,” Freie i 


Santuzza in 


Gotterdammerung 


i in “Meistersinger,” Louisel in 


Barenhauter and a few lesser operas. 


in imposing list and would, of itself, be suf- 


ve this brilliant young artist’s success. In 


stimony there is the material evidence 


of press criticisms gained not alone in 
s other cities of Germany and Nor- 
The Wei- 
that “at the festival performance of 
Weimar, at 


( ring her trequent 
he Zeitung says 


viuser’ given at the 


appearances on tour. 
Court Opera in 
the German emperor was present, Miss Gjertsen, 
for herself the 
and as a token of his appre- 


the role of Elizabeth, earned 


on of the Kaiser, 
er work he presented her with a very valuable 
compliments.” The Jena An- 
“None could be better 
ho has seen her will never forget her.” The 
Zeitung, Weimar, her Ariadne that 
beautiful and clear throughout the 


with his 


er Rosenkavalier 


says of 
rang out 
The Berlin correspondent of the Minne- 
says that she “stands alone in the perfec- 
performance in one of the most difficult Wag- 
Her Kundry was the most perfect character 

| have even seen—as big histrionically as vo- 
I am told that Miss Gjertsen’s portrayal of 
ed to be 

ds of such notices from Leipsic, Wei- 


other 


the very best in Germany.” 


Christiania, Brussels and many cities 


Gjertsen has appeared as “guest” or in con- 


evidences of her success At 


the 


here are other 


vas presented by management with a 
d carved Niirnberger Madonna in recogni- 
“Tannhauser.” 


tation of Elizabeth in 


awarded the honorary title of Grossherzog- 
he Kammersangerin, she was presented with 

It may be added that only three other 
title of Sachsliche Kammersangerin, 
Walker and Olive Fremstad. The 


Alvarez heard her as Elizabeth 


have this 
Edyth 

tamous 

© impressed that she presented her 

chain with old coin medallion, which 

Walter 


is not a war refugee 


wore as in the “Meistersinger.” 
Her decision to de- 
two to the land of her birth was made long 
began. With such evident prominence as 


European music circles, her American de- 


rward to with much interest. 


Bowes Studio Recital. 
the vocal who has recently re- 
ica from his home in Paris, bringing with 
his pupils, gave a recital in his New York 
mber 24. Music was furnished by Mr. 
his pupil, Ruth Cunningham, who revealed 
Mr. 
Cunningham were both heard in solos and 
Mr. Bowes’ fine bass, a 
extending down to low D, was much appreciated. 


teacher, 


great beauty most excellently trained. 
id Miss 
mber of duets together 


Constance Purdy’s Engagements. 


Purdy, 


vn before 


nstance contralto November 22 in 
an audience of Lithuanians and for the 
sang in Lithuanian. The audience showed itself 


ull of hearty enthusiasm and appreciation for this 


Sang on 


gifted singer’s offerings. On December 9, Miss Purdy 
will sing an all Russian program for the Union Settlement 
branch of the Music School Institute, New York. A part 
of this she will sing in French and in English, using her 
own translations, and of course, she will be heard in Rus- 
sian. The concert is organized by fifty New York society 
girls, who report a large sale of tickets. Last year Maud 
Powell was their artist. 

Miss Purdy sings in St. Paul, Kansas City, St. Louis, 
etc., early in January. 





Maximilian Pilzer’s Recital. 


On Sunday evening, December 6, Maximilian Pilzer, act- 
ing concertmaster of the New York Philharmonic Society, 
will give a violin recital at Aeolian Hall, New York. Mr. 
Pilzer wil) play the following program: 


: ere | 
-ssese+.Vietor Kolar 
-eeeeee»Wietor Kolar 

ce eeeee  Carzycki 

soseeees Vieuxtemps 
.....Maximilian Pilzer 
...++»Maximilian Pilzer 
Tschaikowsky 

- ees Sarasate 


Concerto, E major 
Humoresque No 
Humoresque No 
Mazourka 


Grand Concerto, D minor...... 


Berceuse 
Orientale weaws 
Sérénade mélancolique 
Zapateado 

Mr. Pilzer’s repertoire consists of the standard concertos 
and several of modern compositions, some of which he has 
played with the leading symphony orchestras in America 


and others in his recitals. His solo numbers run into the 


MAXIMILIAN PILZER. 


hundreds, and, as his memory is a remarkable one, he is 
prepared to play almost anything desired on short notice. 

He is a very obliging artist, and has frequently been 
known to play a program arranged by those who engaged 
him. 





Tina Lerner’s Additional New York Notices. 


Her reading of the Liszt sonata was remarkable for its lucidity 
and aroused so much enthusiasm that she 
had to return to the stage half a dozen times, and finally appeased 
them by adding an extra piece.—Evening Post. 


insinuating charm. It 


Acolian Hall was filled to its utmost capacity. From the time of 
the entrance of the beautiful, fragile figure till the last note of the 
encores, the queen of piano players seemed to weave a fairy spell 
Superb technic, flawless musicianship and abso- 
lute accuracy are hers, and her beautiful tone pictures never failed 
to reach her audience.—Evening Telegram. 


over her audience. 


Her Chopin studies 
the “Butterfly” etude 
wings the house made 


in thirds and sixths were amazing, and when 
was dashed off with a lightness of gossamer 
her do it all over agein.—Evening Sun. 
Miss Lerner played the dainty pieces on her list admirably, with 
clarity, delicacy of touch, variety of accent and musical appreciation. 
Sun, (Advertisement.) 





Florence Macbeth Gives College Recital. 


Florence Macbeth, the coloratura soprano, now with the 
Century Opera Company, gave a recital at Coe College, 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., on November 30. During Miss Mac- 
beth’s engagement in New York she took the opportunity 
to coach with her teachers, Mr. and Mrs. Yeatman Grif- 
fiths at their studio, 318 West Eighty-second street. 


Again did Leonard Borwick give immeasurable artistic 
joy to a houseful of listeners at Carnegie Hall, on Tues- 
day afternoon, November 24, on the occasion of his second 
New York recital this season, with a program consisting 
of Graun’s gigue in B flat minor, Couperin’s “Les barri- 
cades mysterieuses,” Scarlatti’s F minor allegrissimo, 
Beethoven's sonata, opus i111, Chopin’s D minor prelude, 
G major nocturne, op. 37, No. 2; E minor etude, op. 25, 
No. 5, and A flat valse, op. 42, and Ravel’s “Ondine,” 
and Debussy’s “Heather Bloom” and toccata. 

There is something indescribably fine about Borwick’s 
art, whose essence consists of sound musicianly qualities 
and perfect technical command, and yet is touched with 
a certain delicate fantasy and tender spirituality which 
defy verbal delineation, and must be experienced at a Bor- 
wick recital in order to be appreciated thoroughly by a 
sensitive musical nature. 

And yet a just estimate of this splendid artist’s work 
must take into account that he wins his average auditor 
just as completely as he does the ultra-connoisseur, for 
the applause after each number comes from every pair of 
palms in the auditorium and frequently compels repeti- 
tions of the selection, to say nothing of unscheduled and 
gratuitous pieces between the sections of the program and 
at its conclusion. 

The opening trio of antiques, which ordinarily interest 
only the student or scientific investigator, were done with 
such crystalline touch, arch humor, and scintillating finger 
work, that they made the house rise at Borwick, and pre- 
pared everyone for the limpid purity with which the pian- 
ist delivered the variations in the Beethoven sonata, and 
thus wove a ravishment for the ear of what frequently 
in other readings has been made a wearisome burden to 
the mind. Intellect spoke in the opening movement of the 
mighty sonata, when its majestic utterances were given 
eloquent voice by artist Borwick. 

Chopin’s music found a sympathetic interpreter in the 
concert giver, who poured a world of feeling particu- 
larly into the prelude and the nocturne. His tone was 
of lovely color and quality. 

The Ravel and Debussy compositions require fingers 
tipped with velvet and dipped in attar of roses to do them 
full justice, and such digits Borwick seems to possess. 
There are times when his manipulation of the keyboard is 
comparable only to the scampering of elves, as our fancy 
delights to picture that intangible pastime. 

Almost needless to state, the Borwick audience over- 
whelmed that pianistic necromancer with the testimony of 
its favor and he was kept journeying from the artist room 
to the Steinway grand until the lights were turned down 
to warn the eager applauders that there is a time limit even 
to the biggest success. 





Musicians Listen to Branscombe Works. 


A recital of compositions by Gena Branscombe was given 
on Tuesday evening, November 14, at the Musicians’ Club 
of New York with the assistance of Marie Stapleton Mur- 
ray, soprano; David Talmage, violinist, and R. Norman 
Jolliffe, baritone, the composer at the piano. The program 
follows: 


Hail Ye Tyme of Holie-Dayes (a song of Chrystmasse). 
With Rue My Heart Is Laden. 
My Fatherland (from the song cycle, A Lute of Jade). 
Serenade (I Send My Heart up to Thee). 
Dear Is My Inlaid Sword. 
Mr. Jolliffe. 
A Lovely Maiden Roaming (from the song cycle, A Lute of Jade). 
Sleep Then, Ah, Slcep. 
Happiness, 


Bourrée. 


An Old Love Tale. 
At the Fair. 


Mrs. Murray. 


Mr. Talmage. 
Dear Little Hut by the Rice Fields. 
In Arcady by Moonlight (from the song cycle, The Sun Dial). 
I Sing the Battle. 
Ould Doctor Ma’Ginn. 
Of My Ould Loves. 
Boot and Saddle. 
Mr. Jolliffe. 
By the Sea. 
The Sleep Fairy. 
Carnaval Canadien. 
Mr. Talmage. 
The Morning Wind (from the song cycle, The Sun Dial). 
The Tender Sweetness. 
In Granada. 
Mrs. Murray. 
Violin obligato by Mr. Talmage. 
Laughter Wears a Lilied Gown. 
Mrs. Murray and Mr. Jolliffe. 


Richardson Artists for Trenton. 


G. Dexter Richardson has booked a quartet consisting 
of Grace Kerns, soprano; Harry Munro, baritone; Mar- 
guerite Dunlap, contralto, and Charles Harrison, tenor. 
for the performance of “The Messiah,” to be given in 
Trenton, N. J., December 30, under the direction of Otto 
Poleman. 
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PHILADELPHIA OPERA 
SEASON INAUGURATED. 


Metropolitan Opera Company Gives Perform- 
ance of “Tosca”— Philadelphia Orchestra 
to Tour—Current Notes. 


Philadelphia, Pa., 1914. 
The Metropolitan Opera Company of New York for- 
mally opened the local opera season with an excellent per- 
formance of “Tosca” last Tuesday evening, by a cast which 
included Geraldine Farrar, Scotti and Martinelli. Arturo 
Toscanini’s reading of the score was one of the outstand- 





November 28, 


ing features of the performance. 
“La Gioconda,” Destinn, 
Amato, and De Segurola, 


with Ober, Duchene, Caruso, 
is announced for next Tuesday 
The regular weekly performances of the Metro- 


the Century 


evening. 
politan and the anticipated visit of Opera 
Company early in the new year will go far to compensate 
Philadelphia for the absence of its regular season as one 
base of the Chicago company. 


Leopotp StokowskI SPEAKS 


That a city of this size and wealth should be musically 
independent, however, was brought out with considerable 
Leopold Stokowski, conductor of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, at a reception which the Manuscript Music 
Society tendered to him and Edward A. Bok, vice-presi- 
dent of the Orchestra Association, at the Roosevelt Hotel 
last Wednesday evening. Mr. Stékowski went further and 
said that Philadelphia has within its borders all the ma- 
terial for opera of the highest artistic standards. He sec- 
onded Mr. Bok’s this city as “the 
Athens of America” with the declaration that we have a 
group of composers unsurpassed in this country and ri- 
valed only by Boston. 

“When the the 
Manuscript Music Society in the Academy of Music two 
years ago,” said Mr. Stokowski, “I was astounded at the 
quality of the offered. | 
stranger, an outsider, and I was therefore qualified to 
judge. But I was struck dumb with the work set before 
me at that concert. 

“The opera we get here,” he continued, “is twice imported 
—we import it from New York or Chicago and they im- 
port it from somewhere We have 
opera. There are probably fifty cities in Europe of one- 
half the size of Philadelphia and probably one-tenth its 
wealth which have their own opera companies. And they 
have engaged as their leading singers many Americans 
who would be only too glad to return to this country. 
There is enough talent right here in Philadelphia to or- 
ganize an opera company from the conductor’s desk to the 
humblest drummer.” 

Constantin von Sternberg, Nicholas Douty and the Hahn 


force by 


characterization of 


Orchestra gave a joint concert with 


work you came here as a 


else, should native 


Quartet, gave a brief musical program at the reception. 
Mr. von Sternberg excited the admiration of his audience 
with an impromptu in D flat, a prelude in G minor and a 
concert etude in octaves, the last named dedicated to Sto- 
kowski. They are beautifully 
well performed. 


wrought works and were 


PHILADELPHIA OrcHestra Tour. 

The splendid impression created by the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra during its travels last season led to offers of re- 
turn engagements in practically all the cities in which the 
orches‘ra was heard. The deemed it best 
however, to include several cities in the itinerary this 
year, where the orchestra had never played. Although 
Philadelphia is the home of the orchestra and it exerts its 


management 


greatest activity in this city, its fame has outgrown the 
the Philadelphia Orchestra will 
soon become, in the full sense of the term a national in- 


limits of any city and 
stitution. 

The tour will begin this season in Indianapolis on Mon- 
day evening, and it will be the first time that the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra has been heard in that city. The soloist 
will be Thaddeus Rich, the concertmaster of the orchestra, 
and there will be an added interest in his appearance in 
Indianapolis in view of the fact that it is his native city 
and he has not played there in years. On Tuesday even- 
ing, December 1, the orchestra will appear in Detroit at the 
armory under the auspices of the Detroit Orchestral As- 
sociation. The solois: will be Olga Samaroff. Ann Arbor 
will be the next city visited and the concert will be given 
on Wednesday evening, December 2, in the Hill Audito- 
rium, under the auspices of the University of Michigan. 
Theodore Harrison, the Philadelphia baritone, who is now 
at the head of the vocal department of the University, will 
be the soloist. An engagement at Cleveland, in Gray's 
Armory, will follow on Thursday evening, December 3 
when Mme. Samaroff will again be the assisting artist. At 
Akron on Friday evening. December 4, the orchestra will 
give a concert at Music Hall with the assistance of Flor- 
ence Hinkle as soloist. The week will be brought to a 
close in Oberlin on Saturday evening, December 5, when 


a symphony concert will be given at Finney Chapel in 
Oberlin College, with Thaddeus Rich as soloist. 

Sunday will be spent in travel to Erie, where the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra: will be heard for the first time, at the 
Park Opera House, on Monday evening, December 7. On 
this occasion Mme. Schumann-Heink will be the soloist. 
From Erie the orchestra will go to Buffalo, where it will 
also play for the first time at Elmwood Music Hall, on 
Tuesday evening, December 8, when the assisting artist 
will again be Mme. Samaroff will leave 
for Philadelphia immediately after the 


The orchestra 
performance and 
arrive here early on Wednesday morning, December 9. 
The entire trip will be made in a special train consisting 
of tour sleeping cars, one parlor car, two day coaches, a 


dining car and a baggage car. 


PHILADELPHIA OrcnestTra’s WAGNER ProcRAM 


Clearly the old controversy as to the merits and demerits 
of the 
and forgotten in the larger conflict engendered by the more 
the 


work of Richard Wagner has been overwhelmed 


startling innovations of his successors. Followers of 
bard of Bayreuth have apparently enlisted under the ban 
ner of the new preachers of the gospel of “change is prog 
after the 


polyphony of Reger and Schoenberg, Wagner must seem 


ress”—an action which is at least logical—and 


a comparatively simple his erstwhile de- 


tractors. 
ner concerts still draw crowds as large as that which filled 


proposition to 
At any rate there are many cities in which Wag- 


the Academy of Music for an all-Wagner concert of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra this week; and what is lacking in 


the number « 


f such concerts is made up by the enthusi- 


asm. Probably by design Leopold Stokowski omitted the old 
the “Tannhauser” 
and other early works 


program t 


favorites and “Lohengrin” selections 
and gave the principal place on his 
the Vorspiel procession from Act III, and the 
“Parsifal.” 


the ninety minute program was given over to the 


transformation scene from The remainder of 
“Faust” 
overture, the “Siegfried Idyll” and the “Kaisermarsch.” 
Thus our Philadelphia audience became enthusiastic over 
the revolutionary Wagner, the Wagner who is not so fre 
But Wagner programs have been one of 
Phila 


delphia Orchestra during the fifteen years of its existence ; 


quently heard 
the most successful features of the concerts of the 


and it is no exaggeration to add that the composer always 
has had a large coterie of admirers in this city 

a brilliant success in every 
would think, 
that the 


Stokowski guided his men to 


ttumber of the program. One were it not 


for his power in other schools young conductor 
were a Wagnerian specialist 
Nores 


Harold Bauer, the pianist, will be the soloist at the sec 


PHILADELPHIA 


ond concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra on Mon 
day, November 30 


Hans Kindler, of the Philadelphia Orchestra, will make 
his first local concert appearance at the second annual con 
cert of the Musical Art Club in Witherspoon Hall, De 


cember 9 


John McCormack wiil give a recital in the Academy of 





Sophia Kassmir Will Tour America. 


An artist prominent in European circles, who has re 
turned to her native country, is Sophia Kassmir, the. op 
eratic soprano. 
but 
known as a Russian soprano, and her numerous favorable 


A Russian by descent, as her name indi 
cates, American by birth, Miss Kassmir is widely 
press notices show that her sterling worth has been fully 
appreciated and that her art has gained the wide recogni- 
tion it Miss Kassmir is a Duluth, 
Minn., but for a number of years before her departure 


deserves. native of 





SOPHIA KASSMIR 
for Europe resided in Pittsburgh. She has now on her 
return to this country elected to make her home in New 


endeavors 
} 


as 


York, as offering a wider field for her artistic 


Her return to America unexpected and she 


for 


was quite 


contracts a tour in Germany and Italy which would 
have required her presence abroad this season but for the 
war. In her case, as in many others, the war rendered the 
fulfilling of these contracts impossible, and the resumption 
of these arrangements is, of course, quite indefinite 
Meantime, Miss Kassmir will remain in America, and it 
is not at all improbable that her success here will render her 
sojourn in this country permanent. Before going abroad 
she was widely recognized in Pittsburgh and its surround 
ings and throughout the Middle West. She sang there very 
frequently in concerts 


and other organizations, and press criticisms dated from 


and recitals with choral societies 


Music on December 2 

Paul Draper, the American lieder singer, will give a 
song recital in Witherspoon Hall on Thursday afternoon 
December 3 H. P, Quicksaul 
that time speak of her as “a soprano of note” and declare 


her to be “the possessor of an exceptionally fine voice 
and in other terms no less complimentary 

Her return to this country has been welcomed in Pitts 
burgh and she is scheduled to appear as soloist with the 


Pittsburgh Male Chorus at Hall, in that city, on 


arnenxi¢e 


During her stay in Europe she siudied in 


Her 


much 


December 4 


Vienna and Berlin debut was made in Berlin in 


“Faust” and caused favorable comment, leading t 


the offer which called for an extended tour 


Italy, had to be 


in Germany and 


which unfortunately abandoned 


Frank Gittelson’s Recital. 


feginning his Aeolian Hall recital, on Monday after 
noon, November 23, with Nardini’s E minor concerto, end 
ing it with D’Ambrosio’s B minor concerto, and betwee 
the two, playing Bach’s chaconne, and three characteristic 
national dances by Dvorak, Sarasate and Brahms, Frank 
Gittelson gave ample proof of his artistic sincerit and 
showed that he was not desirous of bringing forward vir 
tuoso caperings and ad captandum tricks in order to win 
a galloping victory over the groundlings and the jaded 
critics, hungry for ea listening 

As -he played the Bach E major concerto recenily 
New York, so Gittelson read the chaconne by the ‘hit 
composer, with flowing, fine tone production, musical feel 
ing, a deep sense of reverence, excellent musicianship, and 
impressive technic of the left hand and the bow arm. If 


was lacking with which Ysaye 


should be 


be fore 


some of the breadth 


the 


gigant« 


chaconne, it remembered that the 


been 


presents 


older violinist has the public for forty years 


while Gittelson’s career is not three winters old A. 


comparison would be to measure the Ysaye reading before 


he was twenty with that of this American boy who ha 
earned the praise of such renowned authorities as Auer 
Flesch, Nikisch and others 

The Nardini and D'Ambrosio concertos, racially 
lated and yet intrinsically totally different in style, tested 
the skill of the youthful player in an exacting degree, but 
he showed himself equal to all requirements, and made 


every instant of his presentation significant and musically 


compelling. His technical equipment delighted all the ex 


perienced violin sharps in the audience, and at all tin 
the Gittelson tone, phrasing and interpretative conception 
answered to the severest tenets of refined taste and good 
art His unconventional and very effective program ar 
rangement also came m tor muc h praise m the part 

colleagues, as did the extremely well made and brilliant 


cadenza of his own, which he used in the Nardini concerto 


Full of sentiment, rhythmical charm, and ingratiating 
tonal nuances were the three dances as vitalized by Git 
telson, and because of their kindling nature they sused 
some of the most spontaneous applause of the afternoon 
However, the hearers manifested their pleasure in mn ' 
certain fashion at all points of the program, and aside 
from demonstrative tributes of handclapping, Gittelsor 
also was apprised of his uncommon success through the 


extra numbers which he had to add to his regular list 
order to still the clamor for extras He is unquestionably 
one of the important younger violinist f our day 
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“Is he a Wagnerian 
“No, he is a Russian.” 
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Kemmerer Recital, December 3. 


recital program, at 212 
Thursday evening, De- 
a product of the H. 


pianist, whose 
et, New York, 
is distinctly 
of Mr brilliant 
, who, on the 


tarted 


Baker’s most 
completion of her 
Allentown, Pa., 
Miss 


than as stu 


a class in 
was a member. Hardner 
uccessful as teacher 
thorough habits Ps work which 


{r. Baker’s class, 


has n most indus- 


Since entering 
mmerer 
a singer, she a series 


Inn, P 
she as soloist 


gave 
ocono Mountains. 
with the 
wn, Pa., at its concert in 
December 3, Mr 
American 
the foll 


Baker has issued 


Institute studios, when 
wing program: 

Felix Blumenfeld 

A. Liadow 

Horatio Parker 

P. Tschaikowsky 

Liszt 

zkowski 

Haydn 


Search’s Second Recital. 


gave his second violoncello re- 
York, Tuesday afternoon, No 


“Wiegenlied” 
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and gave two encores at the conclusion of the group of 
solos. 

His program consisted of the Beethoven G minor son- 
ata, Becker’s “Andante Religioso,” Tartini’s “Adagio Can- 
tabile,” Klengel’s “Wiegenlied, “Minuet” and the 
Saint-Saéns sonata in F. 

Robert Raymond Lippitt assisted at the piano. 


” his own 





Malkin Music School Items. 


The Malkin Music School of New York announces that 
Joseph Malkin, the cellist, who opens his class at the above 
mentioned school, December 4, has been engaged to appear 
in Boston as soloist with the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
under Dr. Karl Muck. 

He will also appear in New York, 
which are his 


where he expects to 
introduce novelties, among own composi- 
tions. 

This successful institution has issued an eight-page cir- 
cular concerning the cellist Joseph Malkin, and his success 
There are press comments from New 
Denmark, Hol- 
united in expressing the 


Selecting a few of these 


in various countries. 
York, 


land 


England, Russia, Germany, Austria, 


Mexico, all of 
admiration for the cellist. 


and which 
highest 
read as follows: 
all the 


Daily 


notices, they 


His tone in and fullness 


register is of 


(London), 


surpassing purity 


Telegraph January 15, 1912. 


lv dexte of Popper’s “Danse des 


ous wis his playing 


good si 


. Particular 
An audience of 
New York Globe 


most enthusiastic in its 


known cello virtuoso, Malkin, ap 
it the Singakademie. With 
tone, he 


Thursday well Joseph 


peared with the Philhar 


Last 
Orchestra 


appe 


monic 


finished technic, ideal poise and iling yet powerful 


JOSEPH MALKIN 

adagio and allegro 
Saint-Saéns’ 
received the tre 


his wonderful instrument the 
D major, 
and deservedly 


wrought forth on 


Haydn's cello concerto in as well as 
A minor (op, 33), 


vudience 


from 
cello concerto in 
Deutscher Reichsanzeiger 


mendous 


(Berlin), 


applause of the big 


December 27, 1911. 


large audience 


artist plays the 


. There no lukewarm listeners in the 
last night. Mr. 


and gets out of it all 


were 
Malkin plays the cello as a great 
lelicate effects that come only 


Those who hear him feel 


violin, of those 
and faultless tast« 
that he has mastered all of the 
reached the limit of the 
its warmth of 


from perfect technic 
obstinate traits of the cello and has 
instrument's possibilities. His audience, in 
told him that New York joins in the praise 
New York Telegram 


»pplause, 
he has received in other parts of the world 
Sophie Traubman, soprano, and Maurice Kaufman, vio- 
linist, will give a joint recital at the Malkin Music School, 
Sunday, December 6, at 3 p.m. Tickets for this concert 
will be Both are teachers at this 


institution, 


mailed on application. 


Phi Mu Alpha Annual. 


The Musicat Courter is in receipt of the 1914 Phi Mu 
Alpha Annual, the official organ of the Sinfonia Fraternity 
of America. which was founded in 1808, has 
Philadelphia; Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
Mo.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Syracuse, 
Baltimore, Md.; Norman, Okla. ; 
Granville, Ohio, and elsewhere. The officers are Ossian E. 
Mills (Boston), Percy Jewett Burrell (Boston), Burleigh 
(Milwaukee), and Harry D. Kaiser (Phila- 


This society, 
chapters at Boston; 
2a 


Evanston, Ill: 


Ithaca, Columbia, 


N. Y.:; 


E. Jacobs 
delphia). 
“The object of 
for the development of the best 
spirit; the mutual welfare and 


Facing the title page is the following: 
this fraternity shall be 
and truest fraternal 


brotherhood of musical students; the advancement of 
music in America, and a loyalty to the Alma Mater.” 
Following the reports of the different officers, Edward J. 
Stringham, of the Iota Chapter, has coined a set of ten 
“Do’s and Don'ts,” which he calls “The Ten Command- 
ments for a ‘Frat’ Man.” After a few words in regard to 
the convention which is to be held in Philadelphia, 
November 30, December 1 and 2, also in regard to the 
1913 convention, and the advancement of music in Amer- 
ica, the reports of the various chapters are given. 

The brochure is arranged and profusely 
illustrated with pictures of the members, the officers and 
several clever cartoons. 


handsomely 





Mrs. James Stephen Martin in Philadelphia. 


On Friday afternoon, November 20, Mrs. James Stephen 
Martin, sang at a lecture given at the home of 
James Garbell, at Wyncote, Pa., a suburb of Philadelphia. 
Mrs, Martin, who is a resident of Pittsburgh, is the wife 
of the well known vocal teacher of that city. Connected 
with this lecture, which dealt with some of the poems of 
Robert Burns, is an interesting incident. While in Scot- 
land several years ago, Mr. Garbell, at a great deal 
expense, acquired the first volumes of these poems, which 
he brought back with him to his home near Philadelphia. 
It was the music set to words from some of these poems 
that Mrs. Martin sang during the course of the lecture. 


soprano, 





Mrs. Chester Clapper Bodle Dead. 


Mrs. Chester Clapper Bodle died at her home in Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., October 13. She possessed rare musical 
talents both vocally and as an accompanist. Her beautiful 
contralto voice had been long under the care of Hattie 
Morris, the New York contralto and _ teacher. 
years Mrs. Bodle had been a the 
Broadway (New York) Tabernacle choir and of the New 
York Oratorio Society. 


Clapper 


For two member of 





Jan Sickesz’s New York Recital. 


will give his first New 
Thursday afternoon, De- 


Jan Sickesz, the Dutch pianist, 
York recital at Aeolian Hall on 
cember 17. 
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KREISLER AND GADSKI 
ENGAGED FOR NEWARK. 


List of Soloists to Appear at Coming Music 
Festival Nearly Completed—Newark Chorus 
Gives Musical Program—Jersey City Sing- 
ers Preparing for First Rehearsal— John 
McCormack Sings—Musical Notes. 
violinist, who returned last Tuesday 
the 


November 30, 1914 

Fritz Kreisler, the 
from Europe, after having been wounded in present 
war and on several occasions reported killed, is the latest 
addition to the splendid list of soloists engaged for the 
Newark Music Festival, which is to be held on May 4, 5 
Mr. Kreisler 
neert Night,” 


together with Frieda Hempel, coloratura soprano of the 


and 6 next, in the First Regiment Armory 
will appear on the final program, May 6, “C 


Metropolitan Opera Company, and the local soloist to b 
chosen by competition. He will play a concerto with full 
orchestra (100 members), in addition to a group of num 
bers of his own selection. 

Another artist of international repute whose name as 
one of the soloists ought to prove a great attraction to 
Newark music lovers is Johanna Gadski, soprano, also of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. Mme. Gadski will be 
the principal soloist on “Wagner Night,” May The other 


artists on this same program will be Herbert Witherspoon 
basso of the Metropolitan Opera Company, and a tenor not 
yet decided upon. 

The complete list of soloists to date is as follows: “Op 


era Night,” May 4—Pasquale Amato, baritone; Anna Cas 

soprano; Paul Althouse, tenor, and a contralto to be chosen 
later. “Wagner Night, May 5—Johanna Gadski, sopran 

Herbert Witherspoon, basso, and a tenor not yet an 
nounced. “Concert Night,” May 6—Fritz Kreisler, violi 

ist: Frieda Hempel, coloratura soprano, and a local girl 
under twentyefive years of ago, who is to be chosen by 
competition some time in February. On each of these 
evenings, not only will the gigantic chorus of nearly fifteen 
hundred voices participate, but there will also be an or 


chestra of 100 musicians 


NewarkK Corus REHEARSAI 
Last Wednesday evening, the weekly rehearsal of the 
record number of 


weekly 


The program on this occasion was divided into 


Newark festival chorus drew a 
to the Central High School 
are held. 


singers 


where the rehearsals 


two parts, the rehearsal occupying the first hour and a de- 


T he 


numbers 


lightful program the latter half were as 
follows: Piano solo, “Papillons” (Schumann), Arthur 
Klein; contralto solo, “When My Ships Come Sailing 
Home” (Dorel), Mollie Ely; violin solo, “Pierrot” ser- 


enade (Randegger), Edwin Wickenhoefer; bass solo, “The 
Old Black Mare” (Squire), Millard Robaud; duet (con 
tralto and tenor), “Oh, That We Two Were Maying” 
(Nevin), Mrs. Ely and M. A. Douglass; violin solo, “Medi- 





tation,” from “Thais” (Massenet), Edwin Wickenhoefer : 
bass solo, “Rolling Down t Rio” (German Millard 
Rohaud; contralto solo, berceuse from “Jocelyn” (Gounod) 


Wickenhoefer ) ; 
Arthur 
All of the soloists did well and each in turn was enthu- 
Mildred Steele Allen and J. H 


Huntington, Jr., were the accompanists 


Mr. Ely (violin obligato, Mr 
ballade in G minor (Chopin) 


piano solo, 
Klein 


siastically applauded 


The scheme to devote half of the rehearsal evening once 


a month to a musical program, the soloists for which are 


to he chosen from the choral body, seems to have met with 
great favor. The next rehearsal of the Newark chorus 
will be held on Wednesday, evening, December 2, in the 


Central High School auditorium 
Jersey Crry Cuorvs to Renearse Decemeprr 3 

The first rehearsals of the Jersey City Festival Chorus 

will held in the High School auditorium, 

Thursday evening next, December 3. Already 

hundred names have been enrolled and over 


he Lincoln on 
over three 
two hundred 
This chorus 
will rehearse in Jersey City every Thursday evening, join- 
for 


a festival in Jersey City 


more singers have expressed a desire to join 


ing the Newark chorus once a month a combined re- 
give 


next year and for this reason local choruses are being or- 


hearsal It is proposed to 
ganized in many of the suburban cities and towns to co- 
operate with Newark this the 
that next season Newark will cooperate with Jersey City 


year, with understanding 

for the concerts there. 
Singers who desire to join either the Newark or Jersey 

send name, address and part they 


the office of the 
$93 Broad street, New- 


City chorus are asked tv 
sing, stating if voice is high or low, t 
Newark Music Festival 


ark, as soon as possible, so that music can be prepared for 
them. 


Association 


Boarp or Dreecrors Mrrtine 


Two mectings of 
music festival will be held this week at Lauters. 


with the 


On Wed- 


importance in connection 


nesday afternon, at 4.30 o'clock, a meeting of the beard 
of directors of the Newark Music 
will be held at which a full estimate of the expenses of 


Festival Association 
the festival, the complete programs and list of soloists will 
The of 
Frederick first 
Scudder ; 


be presented. ofhcers and board directors are 


President, 


Wallace M. 


vice-president 


H 


Frelinghuysen ; 


second vice-president, J Hunting- 


ton, Jr.; secretary, Thornton W. Allen; treasurer, Alfred 
L. Dennis; board of directors, Roger Young, George D 
Smith, Charles Grant Shaffer, Franklin Conklin, Ir. Louis 
Bamberger, J. H. Bacheller, Spaulding Frazer, Edwin 
Prieth, G. Wisner Thorne. 
Newark Apvisory ComMmirree To MEET 

The Newark Advisory Committee will meet on Friday 
afternoon, December 3, to arrange for the competition in 
February at which a local soloist is to be chosen by the 
association. A large number of names have already been 


submitted for this contest 


Joun McCormack SInGs At THE ARMORY 


Last Tuesday evening, about three thousand persons gath 
ered in the First Regiment Armory to listen to John M« 
Cormack, the Irish tenor. Considering the fact that five 
other affairs of a musical nature took place on the same 
evening, the audience was a remarkable one in size. The 
same great enthusiasm which is always a part of a Mc 
Cormack concert, was fully in evidence here, and the usual 
long list of encores completed a delightful program. Mr 
McCormack was at his best and selected for his numbers 
many songs new to Newark concert goers. He added 
however, several songs that have won for him such spon 
taneous applause in the past 

Donald McBeath, the violinist, who appeared with Mr 


McCormack last year, again pleased his hearers with sev 


eral well rendered numbers. Edwin Schneider was the 
accompanist 
FLorence Mutrorp Hunt Gives Sone Recrrat 
On Tuesday evening last, Florence Mulford Hunt gave 
a delightful song recital at her residence, 1104 Broad 


street, to the members of the Music Study Club and ‘in 
vited guests. J. Sully Shugard was the accompanist 
Music Notes 

A list of the most important musical events of the com 
ing week follows: 

December 2—Vocal and piano recital in Wallace Hall 
by Mr. and Mrs. Paul Petri 

December 3—Organ recital by George M. Vause, in 
Third Presbyterian Church, North 

December 7—Arion Concert, first concert, in Krueger 


Anditorium. The soloists will be Katharine Eyman 


plan 


ist, and Paul Petri, tenor 

December 8—Song recital by Miriam Arndt-Ardini, in 
Wallace Hall 

December 10—Orpheus Club, first concert, in Wallace 
Hall Anita Rio will be the soloist 

December 11—Second Artist in Eliot Street School 

Serato’s Playing Wins. 

Arrigo Serato, after his impressive debut here in t 
Beethoven concerto, with the Philharmonic Society, at once 
jumped into a high place in the estimation of our local 
violinists and lay concert goers, and it was quite a matter 


of course that his Carnegie Hall recital, on Tuesday after 


uld be crowded w th a representa 


noon, November 24, sh« 
tive and expectant audience 

The hearers were not disappointed in their anticipations 
for Serato had not been upon the stage many moment 
before he laid his auditors captive, and the afternoon 
progressed he stimulated them into ever growing wonder 
and ever increasing tributes of applause 

Of a truly high order was his musicianship in the Bac! 
E minor sonata, which he read not only with carnestness 
and authority, but also with soulful tone and essentially 
human appeal Bach was learned, but he was no unim 


aginative pedant, and to deliver his music with professorial 
dryness and to rob it of its tenderness and true sentiment 
is completely to misunderstand the musical message of the 
Sac h made 


wonderful man of Leipsi Sera‘o’s playing of 


one not only respect the E minor sonata but also love it 


In the D minor concerto of Wieniawski, the opposite 
musical pole (not with a capital) from Bach, a different 
Serato, a new Serato, a transformed Serato stood before 


us With delicate musical responsiveness his nature an- 
sensuous call of Wieniawski 


Bac h 


swered as completely to the 


as it had voiced the noble purity of and Serato’s 


tone glowed warm and seductive in the measures of the D 
minor concerto. The slow movement was delivered with 
exquisite allurement in tone and phrasing, and the finale 


fairly set the fancy on fire with the infectious dash and 
impetuosity which Serato injected into his performance 
Played in such a fashion, the D minor concerto of Wien- 
iawski justifies its retention in the violin repertoire for 
No better work has been written 
a fiddler to reveal all 


many decades to come. 


in our twentieth century to enable 
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those qualities which represent the most engaging and 
amiable traits of his instrument and of the violinistic ari 

As a program close, Serat elected Schumann's ever ap 
ealing “Abendlied” and Sarasate /igeunerweiser In 

first na 1 the pk again “sa to his audier in 
strains s earchis att ¢ susceptible to lovely ca 
lena on the violin ld remain unmoved. Serato as ‘ 
ly 1s a fiddle exponent of bel « 

Also in Vitali’s connec work im asurably inferior 
to that of Bach's i ‘ ame form, Serato exhibited the 
ability so to vary lelivery and so jan his nuances 
that the attentior f the listeners was heid each insta 
and their imaginatior irred unceasingly 

Altogether, i me, finger techni Owing, interpreta 
ion, and musicianship, Serato ranks wit e real giant 

f his instrument and is ire to win a long seri tf tri 
imphs from coast to coast in this country His Carnegi 
Hall audience encored im repeated), 

M. H. Hanson Announcements. 

Concert Direction M. H. Hanson announces that TI 
dore Smering, who has been engaged by the St. Lor ) 
chestra to replace Willy Burmester, December 11 I 

al heen et wed for several int 1 ay 
vith Mrs. H. H. A. Beach during the early spring 

M H, H. A. Beas now neertizi ! riot i 

f the West. the la ones rand Murtle Iren 
Mitchell e Shubert Theatre, Kas City, December 4 

fter which she will rn to Boston f for rt 

ital at Steinert Hall 

Marcella Craft ha from the Pac { 

ter singing u ate tal at Kat { Col 1 
M nd St. Low M he i a he ecial t 

gagement wit! he Centur ‘) t ( ipa nm ‘ 
| ur erté mann ] After } | \ I} ‘ 
Nev England tour tV ter { ! | if 

Vera Bar v, wi is hes neertizit ( é 
ng the last thr week ine \ | ed t i led 

use at Toront will make her first reappeat ce n } \ 
York on Decen tatt Moment Musical Vald 
Astoria, sharing t am witl rm the emi: 
irtists of the d 

Myrna Sharlow i it pre t After igi 
for the Webster Grove Ari Club, St. Lou N rite 
2%, she sang for the Arion Club, New York, Novemb 2 
Decem er 7 he will e the loist t r te concert 
irt by the German Bazaar n December 10, she will 
ing at Bridgeport: December 11, at the Waldorf-Astoria 
December 12, at Philadelphia for the Musical Society, and 
dus wilh cecum i iin nad Vi p 
cember 14, at Columbia, M ndet e ( ter M 
management. She will he t be hear ‘ k ag 

ntil she appear th the Mendel ! lee Cl Fel 
iry 2 

Charles W. Clark will make his first appeara | 
st at the Wage Earner League cert at Brookl » 
enty-first Regiment Armor mn December 12. Mr. Clark 
will sing the Pagliacci” prologue and the “Vi n Fug 
tive” aria, fre Massenet Herodiade wi n of 
tra of too pieces will accompar Mr. Clark 

Edith had been to church for tl t time, relat H 
per’s Weekly 

“And what did y think of it?” asked her mothe 

“T didn’t like the orgar well.” 

“Why not?” 

“'Cause there wasn’t any monke with it.” 
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THE MEANING OF THE “OLD ITALIAN SCHOOL OF THE VOICE.” 
AND THE VEXED QUESTION OF THE “ REGISTERS” 
OF THE VOICE EXPLAINED. 


BY HELENE MAIGILLE. 
Director of the Helene Maigille American School of Bel Canto. 


BEL CANTO 








‘What is the real meaning of the Old Italian School of 
the Voice”? asked a representative of the MusicaL Courter 
f Helene Maigille one day last week. “Particularly when 
everything vocally, it would seem, is being taught by ex- 

new, modern methods.” 
ihe Old Italian School is called old,” replied Mme. 
Maigille, “but in reality it is always new, always the same. 
The same today as it has always been, because it is the one 
andard of voice production, which, through its natural, 
unstrained use of the vocal mechanism, most easily and 
perfectly produces in beauty and perfection the three regis- 
of the voice. It is just nature fulfilling her mission 


treme 


r singing in all the languages on the globe.” 
”" answered the MusicaL Courter writer, “registers 
f the voice are denied in these days, and even their use 
looked upon by many voice teachers and physicians as il- 
logical and unnecessary, some even going so far as to say 
they positively do not exist.” 
replied Mme. Maigille, “that they 
one great singer has ever been heard 
who did not produce them and whose career was not de- 
Where they are not 
ognized, careers are invariably short, and the tone pro- 
There is 


not a natural, beautiful voice in any vocal studio but proves 


{ can only 
| 


and not 


repeat,” 
lo exist, 
their 


pendent 


upon intelligent use. 


duction of the artist always open to criticism. 


only teachers do not recognize them ex- 
differently poised 


existence; 
is merely hearing a beautiful voice, 
the others—particularly the others, who are being ex- 
nented on by every new and utterly dangerous idea 
promulgated by teachers and physicians, who want to ex- 
ploit something new and bizarre.” 

Will you registers, their use, method 


f production and preservation?” asked the interviewer. 


xplain the 


then 
Certainly,” answered Mme. Maigille, “although it is not 
» easy to explain verbally, as it was to produce the re- 
upon the voice you just listened to, and my explana- 
s not theory but fact, again definitely proven by the 
perfect scales demonstrating the three registers 
venness and beauty, which you have just now so 
admired 
he vocal mechanism guided by the right position of 
jaw. mouth, tongue and soft palate, with the full, silent 
piration of the breath, prepares the laryngeal cartilages, 
Cricoid, Thyroid and Arytenoid, for such exact adjust- 
t of the vocal chords that the intrinsic muscles act with 
uisite precision and involuntarily produce without the 
htest effort the stroke of the glottis, which nature 
for the exact production of the voice in all three reg- 
et The glotte,’ taken understandingly by the 


true 


‘coupe de 
at once all that is purest, richest and best in the 
fullness in the ex- 
medium tones called chest tones, which na- 


human voice, producing richness and 
me lower 
requires to narrow the compass of the medium notes, 


hat it will not lack strength and breadth in the middle 


1 little less contraction of the pharyngeal mus- 
the emission of the medium notes, and still less, 
head the -unless 
produce the head register with perfect 
thus the chords have no tax 


any, for the notes, as chords 


tightened 
ind surety of emission; 


on them, but the glottis action assumes the bur- 


Lilli Lehmann states in her book that the chest tones, 


the vowel E are produced in the chest and with 


rticularly 


d post-nasal passages, hence are guttural in emission. 
dingly incorrect, as are other incon- 


other works on the 


tatement is excer 
book 
s well, particularly in the case of learned physicians, 


neies in her and in many 
the most erroneous and misleading statements, 


uught to put their knowledge of physiology, 

and laryngoscopy to a more enlightening use. 

a tension of the vocal bands and she 
First, it begins at the lowest tones 

may not be interrupted in the entire 

a perfect approximation and 

the chest, me- 


and head registers, without which a wrong emission 


calls for 


‘Nature 


knew where to put tt 
» that the tension 
h hence 


length of the chords 


which, unimpaired, produces with purity 


dium 
ensues and an overstretching cf the medium notes occur, 
the vocal mechanism, 
tones more and more, until Nature 


weakening the entire structure of 
destroying the lower 
rebels and loss of voice occurs just where the entire vocal 
mechanism requires the most strength and a sure founda- 
thon 

“Relax the lower notes and you tighten the upper ones, 


rendering them strident and unmusical, or else so relax 


them that only a kind of pianissimo tone results, the vocal 
chords being unable further to support them. And while 
we hear and read of vibrations, air waves, prisms, «esthet- 
ics, etc., new words replacing intelligible language, the 
effect is to bring about a very hazy idea of true tone pro- 
duction to the mind and understanding of singers, instead 
of giving them a good stroke of the glottis and sending 
them home rejoicing. The extreme ignorance with regard 
to the function of the glottis is proved by the repeatedly 
bad work heard in the fatal shock of the glottis; or, the 
total disregard of its action in the relaxed and strained 
production affected at the present day.” 

“What do you mean by ‘relaxation’?” was the next 
query. “Will you explain it?” 

“Now indeed you have asked a difficult and an easy 
question all in one. It, relaxation, is less understood than 
the other, the glottis action. Usually the pupil relaxes 
so hard and tight that all the strain comes upon the 
chords, so that the intrinsic muscles of the larynx become 
overstrained in their attempt to perform their work in an 
involuntary action, made impossible by the grip and ten- 
sion placed upon them, and thus, strained beyond endur- 
ance, bowed chords, nodes and general breakdown of the 
voice and health ensues. If only it were understood how 
every muscle, from the lowest in the larynx to the highest 
in the soft palate, is placed in position to do its appointed 
task, there would be fewer failures in voice training.” 

“But just one more question for complete elucidation. 
How is this relaxation also applied to the old Italian 
school ?” 

“Because,” answered Mme. Maigille, “the Italians all use 
their vowels so open and free that their unconscious re- 
laxation produces just the right action of the vocal 
mechanism in speech and song, as it gives the vocal chords, 
directed by the intrinsic muscles, the unimpeded, perfect 
muscular action they demand and which so called relaxa- 
tion exercises never, never produce. All the time students 
or professional singers are so using the voice they are in 
truth singing straight from the bottom of their throats.” 

As the Musicat Courter representative left the room, 
where this vocal science had not only been explained but 
absolutely demonstrated, a better understanding of Mme. 
Maigille’s wonderful gift of imparting her knowledge was 
revealed to the listener; and a standard of vocal art recog- 
nized which justified the strong titlk—‘a school of sing- 
ing which sets the standard in vocal art”—no empty pre- 
tension—but an established fact based upon a clear, 
erudite, unquestioning understanding of the true art of 
voice production, best expressed under the sane, safe and 


* reasonable title, “The Old Italian School of the Voice.” 





Ethelynde Smith Sings Gilberte Songs. 


A special feature of the first afternoon musicale of the 
Women’s Philharmonic Society, Carnegie Hall, New York, 
November 28, was the singing of the following songs of 
Hallet Gilberté by Ethelynde Smith, who comes from 
Portland, Me.: “The Little Red Ribbon,” “An Evening 
Song,” “Song of the Canoe,” minuet “La Phyllis,” “The 
Bird,” “Ah, Love, But a Day.” 

Miss Smith has a clear and high soprano voice, her 
enunciation is clean, she displays much facial expression, 
and is a singer of mental equipment as well; these quali- 
ties served to make her rendering of the Gilberté songs 
most enjoyable, the last song, “Ah, Love, But a Day,” find- 
ing real dramatic expression in her interpretation. 

Mme. Gilberté gave a humorous number called “Studio 
Notes,” with much naturalness and looked charmingly 
pretty. 

Frederick Gunther sang Gilberté’s songs also; his voice 
has grown in power and variety of expression. 

Clementine Tetedoux-Lusk is chairman of the entertain- 
ment committee. 

Mr. Gilberté played all the accompaniments with crisp 
touch, and received homage from his numerous admirers 
for his always natural, refined and singable songs. 

The next musicale will take place Saturday, December 
26, 4 p. m. 


Camilieri in New York. 


L. Camilieri, who has conducted at Covent Garden 
Opera, London, and at Theatre des Champs Elysées, Paris, 
also at Queens Hall, London, has arrived in New York. 


NEW YORK AS A MUSICAL CENTER. 


By Wiitram C. Cart, Mus. Doc. 
Director of the Guilmant Organ School. 

New York as a musical center is the one city the world 
is looking up to and watching at this critical moment in 
the history of the nations. The glory of Berlin, Paris, 
Vienna, London and Petrograd is veiled by the ter- 
rible conflict now going on, and in consequence a large 
proportion of the great artists are today harbored in the 
city of New York, which, with those who are resident here, 
should make this the most notable season in its history. 


As for musical atmosphere, we have it, and can imbibe 
it freely without being dependent on the Old World as in 
former times. Guides on the sightseeing cars inform 
tourists daily that Jenny Lind once sang at Castle Gar- 
den in the Battery. What would the famous prima donna 
say if she could return to our midst now! 


New York has much to offer. First in importance is 
the opera at the Metropolitan, where performances are 
given six or seven times a week during five months of the 
year, not counting the Sunday evening concerts and spe- 
cial performances of the “Ring.” Here is gathered a 
galaxy of stars, such as can be found nowhere else, and 
an ensemble constantly improving, and a great orchestra. 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra visits New York 
during the season for ten concerts in Manhattan 
and five in Brooklyn. The Philharmonic Society gives 
three series, comprising forty concerts; the New York 
Symphony an equal number in Aeolian Hall, and the 
Young People’s Symphony in Carnegie Hall. Then the 
annual series of the People’s Symphony concerts and the 
chamber concerts under their auspices, the Volpe Orches- 
tra, each have their regular concerts, in addition to the 
visiting organizations, which, all told, make an average of 
at least 300 orchestral offerings during the season in 
Greater New York. Students have no cause to complain 
of either the number, quality or the prices asked, as the 
latter vary from sixteen cents to two dollars a seat for a 
single concert. For chamber music New York has an an- 
nual series by the Flonzaley, Kneisel, the Kaufman, the 
Olive Meade quartets, Tollefsen Trio, etc. As to vocal 
and instrumental recitals given by the world’s greatest 
artists they are kaleidoscopic. Their number is legion, and 
so great it is impossible to keep pace with them. Fre- 
quently seats are offered at special rates to students, thus 
making it possible for those of limited means to attend a 
greater number. The Oratorio Society gives three con- 
certs and the Musical Art Society two: The many pri- 
vate choral societies give their regular quota in repre- 
sentative programs. 

In addition to all this there is much that can be heard 
without money or price. There is perhaps more organ 
music to be heard in New York than elsewhere, and these 
recitals are invariably free. The College of the City of 
New York gives two recitals each week for several 
months; the American Guild of Organists, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Sunday afternoons; the Board of Education and 
Union Theological Seminary, each a series. The First 
Presbyterian Church, Fifth avenue and Twelfth street, 
gives a free recital every Monday night the year round, 
and a long list of churches give extensive series, includ- 
ing Trinity, St. Thomas, the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, Church of the Divine Paternity, the Church of St. 
Nicholas and the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church. 

Musical services and the rendition of the best known 
oratorios are sung with great frequency, thus giving to the 
masses an opportunity to hear the best in church music. 
Even the department stores vie with each other in pre- 
senting programs of educational value and importance. 

Should not all this create an atmosphere conducive to 
the best results? This is exactly what is being done, and 
a remarkable change is taking place. 

As a center for learning New York stands unequalled 
The numbers of schools of music and conservatories are 
legion, with faculties containing the most distinguished 
names in the profession. For those who prefer to study 
privately the lists would easily number in the thousands. 
The influence of American art is making itself felt the 
world over, and the day is long past when European study 
is a necessity. We have all that is required right here at 
our doors and the best in the world to choose from, 
America is able to hold her own, and has already taken 
her place, and deservedly so, in the world of music. 

That students have not been slow in realizing these tre- 
mendous advantages is evinced by the enormous army of 
them now quartered in the city for the winter. We are 
bound to become a great musical nation, and the present 
moment is our great opportunity and one not being lost 
sight of. 





“There's no pleasing some people,” said the janitor. 

“What's the trouble?” 

“A family upstairs telephoned me that they were trying to 
play “The Anvil Chorus’ on the phonograph, and wouldn't 
I please regulate the knocking of the radiator so as to keep 
it in time with the music."—Washington Star. ‘ 
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Albert Spalding in Boston. 


Before Mr. Spalding had drawn his bow upon the stage of 
Jordan Hall yesterday afternoon, his program spoke for him as the 
serious-minded violinist that he has been from his young days and 
as the ripened violinist that he has now become. The virtuoso 
who in recital would take things easily or who would court the 
ready applause of his audience hardly returns to the older classics 
of the violin like the sonata by Corelli with which Mr. Spalding 
began or the transcription from Bach for violin alone with which 
he continued or the concerto out of Mozart with which he ended 
the graver part of his program Even in the lighter pieces to 
which he then passed, he chose oftener as a musician respecting 
his music than as a virtuoso secking his means to effect. Even 
the prelude and the cherzo of his own that he included among 
these pieces had their persuasive sobriety Pleasant invention, 
even if it were not very individual, a faculty for self-criticism, a 
feeling for melody, rhythm and harmony that shunned the cheap 
and the common without lapse into cold and negative austerity, 
distinguished the prelude. The scherzo displayed the feats that a 
violinist may do with the violin, but it respected the voice of the 
instrument and running fancy rather than shrewd calculation seemed 
to summon and order them 

As Mr. Spalding chose his music, so he played it-—with the skill 
ofjm vittuoso who, being also musician, puts his resources at the 
werwice @f hie music. He has advanced much in ease and fluency 
of technical command since he last ventured a concert of bis own 
in Boston. He bows more freely; his fingering is more sensitive; 
thought of the means no longer clouds his regard for the resulting 
voice; the bravura of flageolet tones, eerie harmonics and double 
stopping lies all readily and securely within his powers. He has 
schooled himself to use all his technical abilities evenly and to 
ply them with sense of the style that the chosen music exacts. He 
was sobriety itself with them in Corelli's sonata; he magnified them 
a little in Bach's adagio and fugue; he used them with polished 
discretion in Mozart's concerto; and he was becomingly warm with 
them in Paganini’s and Joachim’s semi-show pieces 

Out of this technical- skill and this musical sensibility flowed a 
tone such as Mr. Spalding for many a year of application could 
not summon. It is rich and luminous, edgeless and flowing, warm 
and transmitting, sensitive always to the unexaggerated and undis 
torted voice of the violin, and to the contours and the contents of 
the music it is uttering When it must play over one of the old 


allegros that begin and end Corelli's sonata, it becomes exactly the 





even tone, as evenly accented, that the music exacts It is a bright 


tone when Mozart’s music exacts such a voice and bids suavity as 


well, It is warmly songful and elastic to every rhythm and transi 
tion in such a piece as Brahms’ dances It lacks for the time and 
so for as the music went yesterday, only, that fine and spinning 





quality which evolves a melody as the delicatest of transitions and 


advance. There Mr. Spalding is still a little heavy and cold-handed 

Such a tone deserves to serve such musical understanding, intu 
tion and sense of style as Mr. Spalding displayed yesterday and 
for the first time in his rare visits to this town He plays soberly 
even when he warms to such a piece as the dance aforesaid, t 





his own scherzo or to the rondo at the end of Moza oncerto 

Yesterday he proved beyond peradventure that he had them 
both and in some of their finest musical estates Out of them 
really spring his feeling for sustained yct elastic melodic curve and 
for almost every attribute of instrumental song; his practiced in 


stinct for the just accent; his quick sense of the play of ornament; 
the keen soft beat of the rhythm through all his playing; his even 
ness and warmth of phrase; and his adept sense, which is half 
affection, for the beauty and the emotional quality of the voice of 
the violin. Of “temperament” and “personality” in as fine a kind 
are born, too, the sense of style that differentiated the broad periods 
old Corelli's music from the intertwining and sinewy sonorities 
of Bach's fugue and set them both apart from the purling melodies, 
the bright figures and the songful sentiment of Mozart's concerto 
Mr. Spalding’s “temperament” and “personality” need not go be 
yond the violin and music to conquer a fine appreciation for him. 
Romantic music may as yet be for them Outside it enough and 
more than enough remain Boston Evening Transcript, November 
rf, 1914 (Advertisement.) 





Edmund Burke with Cincinnati Orchestra. 


Edmund Burke appeared in Cincinnati as soloist with 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, under Dr. Ernst Kun- 
wald, which engagement afforded aefitther indication of 
the Irish baritone’s popwlafity, “Mr. Burke sang the aria, 
“Quand la Fletmmeée de l’'Amour,” from Bizet's “Ja Jolie 
Fille de Perth,” and the “Vision Fugitive,” from Massenet’s 
“Herodiade,” while for an encore he sang Clayton John’s 
“I'll Sing Thee Songs of Araby.” 

The Cincinnati Commercial Tribune declared that the 
baritone “confirmed the impression which he made on his 
first appearance here last winter. Burke is a superb artist, 
and while both his arias were unfamiliar, they were never- 
theless received with the greatest enthusiasm.’ 

“Mr. Burke,” said the Post, “has a magnificent voice, 
which he handles with most artistic finish.” The Times- 


Star characterized the singer as the possessor of “a good 
baritone voice and a superlative method of singing,” add- 
ing: “His manner of singing might be regarded as a lesson 
in his art. He has diction, fervor and style, and splendid 
interpretative powers. He was tremendously applauded.” 

“Burke,” said the Enquirer, “has a voice of fine quality 
and much resonance, a manly bearing and an artistic in- 
sight. He was received with every mark of cordiality.” 
( Advertisement.) 





DETROIT ORCHESTRA BEGINS SEASON. 


Opening Concert Attracts Large and Representative Audi- 
ence—A Satisfying Performance— Tuesday 
Musicale Concert. 





Detroit, Mich., November 25, 1914 

Thursday afternoon, November 10, a large and musically 
representative audience assembled in the Detroit Opera 
House to hear the first concert of the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra, Weston Gales, conductor. The program in 
cluded the Beethoven symphony, No. 1, the “Siegfried 
Idyll,” Wagner and the Weber-Weingartner “Invitation to 
the Dance.” 
fying. The conductor was recalled after each number 


The performance throughout was most satis 


and an encore demanded at the close of the program. As 
the audience was largely made up of those who have been 
listening to the best orchestras of the country for the past 
eight years, the attention and discriminating applause must 
have been most gratifying to Mr. Gales and his men. It 
is little short of astonishing that so much unanimity of 
spirit should have been attained in so short a time. There 
seems to be perfect understanding between the conductor 
and the members of the orchestra, and the work is marked 
by precision, enthusiasm and intelligent interpretation. If 
the first concert is an earnest of things to come, Detroit 
may well congratulate herself upon the possession of a 
symphony orchestra that is well worth while. 


Tuespay MusicaLte Concert. 


The second morning concert of the Tuesday Musicale, 
given at the Century Building, November 17, served to in- 
troduce two new members, Eleanor Osborne, soprano, and 
Claire Cornwall Burtch, pianist. Both made a most fa- 
vorable impression. Helen Burr-Brand, harpist; Elizabeth 
Ruhlman, pianist; Bessie Booth Dodge, soprano, and Ethel 
McCornac Fox, contralto, were the others who appeared 
on the program. Margaret Mannebach and Mrs. Edwin S 
Sherrill were the accompanists of the morning. 


First AprpeARANCE oF Musicat Art Trio 


Monday evening, November 16, the Musical Art Trio, 
consisting of Hildegarde Brandegee, violinist; Vera Poppe, 
cellist, and Mrs. Boris Ganapol, pianist, made its initial 
appearance at the Ganapol Hall. Two trios were played, 
op. 11, Beethoven, and op. 50, Tschaikowsky. Miss Bran- 
degee and Miss Poppe each contributed a group of solos 


Derrort Notes. 


Della Hagerty, violinist, gave a recital in the Green 
Room of the Hotel Pontchartrain, Friday evening, Novem 
ber 20. She was assisted by Andrew R. Davis, harpist, 
and Clara Koechler-Heberlein, accompanist 

William Howland, basso, gave a recital in the Wood 
ward Avenue Church House, Tuesday evening, November 
24. The program included a number of old English bal- 
lads. He was assisted by Charles Frederick Morse at the 
piano. Jennie M. Stopparp 


Alda and La Forge at Mozart Musicale. 


Frances Alda, soprano, and Frank La Forge, pianist, 
will be heard in the following program at the December 
5 afternoon musicale of the New York Mozart Society. 
Mrs. Noble McConnell, president “Triana” (Suburb of 
Seville), Albenez, “Scherzo.” D’Albert, Mr. LaForge; 
“M’ha preso alla sua ragna,” Paradies, “Polly Willis,” Dr 
Arne, “The Plague of Love.” Dr. Arne, “The Lass with 
the Delicate Air,” Dr. Arne, Mme. Alda; “Im Kahne,” 





PIANOS IN PARIS 


Weber & Sieck Pianos. Pianolas. Pianola-Pianes 
We invite comparison with any and all Freach 
makes both as regards quality and price. 
Renting for Music Students a Specialty 


THE AEOLIAN CO., 32, AVENUE DE L’OPERA 




















Grieg, “Spinnlied,” Moniusako, “J’ai pleuré en réve,” Hiie, 
“Fleur j’etee,” Faure, “Ouvre tes yeux bleues,” Massenct, 
Mme. Alda; “Romance,” LaForge, “Etincelles,” Moszkow- 
ski, Mr. LaForge; “Pastorale,” Carey, “Haste Silv’ry 
Moonbeams,” Dohnanyi, “I Came with a Song,” LaForge, 
“In Pride of May,” LaForge, “An Open Secret,” Wood 
man, Mme. Alda; “Un Bel Di” (Madame Butterfly), Puc- 
cini, Mme. Alda, 


Marie Morrisey’s New York Notices. 





At her ast ght in A an Ha Ma M ey st gti 
ened the mf . i : Ag N ’ 
emerged from the seclusior f ‘ arch to take he ace a ng 
conmcert singers 

Hers is a contralt f sting ly q ty whi some 
might describe as a mezzo-soprano But it ts a v e¢ of unusually 
pleasing and sympathetic timbre, mellow, vibrant, sweet.—New York 
Press 

Marie Morrisey, a young contralto, had t New York field of 
music all to herself last night She presented ar nteresting 
program of old and new songs t a friendly audience at A ’ 


Mall.—New York Evening M 





this singer has good taste was illustrated yt me 
wi un sal progra had pared I were @ 
s n Italias Ce I and Eng ‘ 
“Love's Triumph by ' Huhn, which, a npa by the 
composer, had its first ring 
Al f these number wert lelivered by tl nger an 


manner New York World 





Contrast and variety were the ke e {M 
md annua T: al w took a \ 
Ha 
Miss Morrise n lelig bot : 
ndpoint ‘ 
It is a far reach from | thed and r of nt La 
modern Teuton, but the ntralto t r 
when ¢ next presented c by Sts Grieg, S 
thers Her well trained i w ntralt was a 
rated, especially ' . bert's Deat a M .” and 
Loewe's “O Suesse Mutter.”-—New York A 
Her deep tones were ful! and ric! New York Herald 
Marie Morrisey, contralt ga n recital at Ac an Hi 
ast night He gree 
excellent, and her taste is good.Evening W 
A large audience and a friendly reception to the nger were agree 
uble concomitants of the ne recital { Marie Mor ey, & 


evening in Aeolian Hall.—New York Times 





Miss Morrisey sang a taxing rogram, fror as sl airs 
ng one { Haydn, the x t Ger " and Fr 
English and American An entir I 

mpanied Brur i t il ‘ 

powerful and cle w York I K 

The s . 1 
tively gave t 

Tod und das M S M 
pu 

\ sor « H I n g 
the first j at ! ‘ 


Anderson Artists in “Messiah.” 


Walter Anderson has booked Marie Kaiser. Ida Gardner 
and Charles Harrison t ing it ¢ “Messiah” at M 
clair, N. J., December 29, under the direction of Clarence 


Reynolds, 








SCHUMANN-HEINK 





Available for Chautauqua Engagements Summer 1915 
Tour Season 1914-15 Now Booking 
Direction: Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 West 34th Street, New York 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 





MZ=DPLI>z 








Management: Antonia Sawyer, 1425 Broadway, New York. 


“A POETESS OF THE PIANO” 
In America January to April 1915 
TOUR NOW BOOKING 

KNABE PIANO 
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Ilma-Goodman Recital at 
von Ende School of Music. 


Appreciative as are the audiences that attend the musi- 
of the Ende School of Music, New York, a 
ering probably never has been roused to such enthusi- 
it was on November 24, the occasion being a joint 

Alfred Ilma, baritone, and Lawrence Goodman, 

The program with the rhapsodie in G 

minor by Brahms, played by Mr. Goodman with the virile 
intellectuality that characterizes that composition, and was 


yon 


opened 


ed by Schumann’s “Romanza,” the wistful motive of 
was fairly breathed forth from the keys. The Schu- 
lausig “Contrabandiste” was a brilliant performance, 
the interpretation of Mendelssohn's “Rondo Capricci- 
in the audience the remark, “Mr. 


elicited 


from one 
is capable of resuscitating the dead!” 
's first number was “Vision Fugitive” from Mas- 
Mr. Ilma, who joined the faculty of 


presented to its patrons late last season, 


Herodiade.” 
hool and was 
a singer with a voice of great power, 

and His 


foremost rank of concert singers. 


p ed himself the 


range and flexibility a musicianly interpreter. 
nging places him in the 
sung with a fine sense of rich color, and with 
‘Wotan’s Abschied” Mr. Ilma’s sing- 


scene dominated by the figure 


ne aria Wa 
élan In 
uggested the 


Peuton 


dramati 

ividly 
god, and profoundly impressed the 
ce with the performer's penetration of the compos- 


the great 


nd his perfect command of voice. 
flat 


was superb 


intentions 
minor 
for 


(joodman playing of the Chopin B 


the De 
ind warmth of tone 


tique ” by Godard, gave further proot of the 


initast 


“Rhapsody” 


“Minuetto,” by Zanella, and 


Ihnyani 


ir versatility His encores were the Schubert-Tausig 
Marche Militaire” and Chopin's etude in C minor, Op. 25, 
nd the was loathe to see him retire. Mr. Ilma’s 
last group oft Herm. 
“When the Caravan Has Rested,” Hugo Wolff's “Verbor- 
and Henchel’s “Morning Hymn,” which brought 


Mr. Ilma, too, was 


audi nee 


Tering was a Songs : Loehr’s 


genheit : 
features of his art. 
and after the “Two Grena- 


out the more lyric 


repe 


encores, 
called out, and gave the dainty 


atedly presse d for 
more 
with an admirable simplicity and charm. 


diers” he was once 
Plaisir d'Amour” 
Margery Morrison was the sympathetic accompanist. 

lhe last recital in November at the von Ende School of 
Music to Monday November 30, when 
Minnie Tracey, of opera fame, who recently arrived in 
om Paris, She was assisted by Sergei 


New York is due 


ik place evening, 


this country tr sang. 
Kotlarsky 
to the 


violinist, whose presence in 
war 

December the von Ende School of 
the rare opportunity of hearing the 
violin and cello, played by 
Warnke, solo 


The pro- 


evening 
its patron 
double concerto for 


Witek 


oth of the Be 


concertmaster, and Heinrich 

ston Symphony Orchestra. 
includes ‘the op. 22, in G 
piano, played by Vita Witek, and the Beethoven 
No 


Jan Sickesz in Pittsburgh and Jamestown. 


Schumann sonata, 


ind violin sonata, « 30, 3, in G major. 


Tan Sickeaz, dis 


His 


proved himself a 


{ nating program was presented by 


of Holland 


exqu id he 


interpretations 
ceived tremendous 
cr 8S, 1914 

yesterday af 
Dutch 


con 


pene d 
1e distinguished 
fine 


clarity of tone 


with splendid 
F “The Moonlight,” 
Hert 


leep 


technic 
opened 
with 


Sickesz reverence; 


poetic feeling . 
iperb phrasing of the 
up was replete with 
Hungarian rhapsodie, 
urmounted with su 


masterly Jamestown 


lay which gave ample 

ealth and profundity 
st concentrated attention 
pening number was the in 
oven, the adagio being ex 


which was the perfec 


allegretto and presto agitato 


uty, which never fails to 
such as Sickesz 
The 


contrasts, 


an artist 
fantasie, op. 17. two 
tunity for strong 
and virile crescendo were 

t tone 


veautiful singing 


encore testified the 
The 


displayed throughout 


delicate capriccio 
i of wonder and praise,” 
litior Jamestown Morn 


sement.) 


Narrow Escape of the Millers. 


a railroad wreck was one of the 
and his wife, Ne- 


from 


*SCAPM 


recent experiences of Reed Mille r, tenor, 


vada van der Veer, mezzo-contralto, The singers were on 
tour—as they have been without a break since the opening 
of the season—and their train had reached a point in South 
Dakota, when an effort was being made to make up an 
hour’s lost time. Had the engineer succeeded a smash-up 
would have been inevitable, for a broken rail lay at a bad 
curve where it could not have been detected. As it was, a 
freight train which had the right of way struck the rail 
first, and was badly demolished. 





More Successes for Anna Case. 


During the latter part of October and early November, 
Anna Case, American soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, has not only been busy, but has also won bril- 
liant successes one after another. 

Beginning with a recital at Somerville, N. J., then fol- 
lowed in rapid succession by a recital with the Musical Art 
Society of Rome, N. Y., and the State Normal School at 
Ypsilanti, Mich., a joint recital with Pasquale Amato at 
Detroit, Mich., and a recital at Des Moines, la.; she was 
also soloist with the Apollo Club, Erie, Pa., the Shriners’ 
concerts at Kansas City, Mo., with Antonio Scotti and 
others; at the- New York Mozart Society Musicale; soloist 
with the University Orchestra at Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y., and appeared in a joint recital with Friedberg and 
Serato, at Waterbury, Conn. 

Miss Case’s success in all of these concerts has been so 
dominating that in nearly every instance requests for re- 
turn dates have been sent in; from one city three have been 


ANNA CASE, 


received and one local manager has secured an option on a 
series of ten or fifteen concerts for next season, 

The accompanying picture shows Miss Case with her 
Russian wolfhound, Boris Godunoff. The following are a 
few expressions from the press: 

Miss Case made an She is young, dainty and 
Yet, more to the 
a soprano voice of almost irreproachable purity 
finished art that compared to that of Elena Ger- 
Mme Miss light, yet 
youthfully It is difficult to think of any 
to compare with her among the younger prima donnas of the day. 
With the Charles Gilbert 


Spross, she quite out of 


exquisite picture 


very beautiful after a delicate fashion what is 


point, she revealed 
and a might be 


hardt or even Sembrich Case's voice is 


warm, and it is vibrant. 


assistance of an exceptional accompanist, 


great intrinsic imterest 
Monteverdi, Sinding and Bel- 
back to a more familiar 
world, and offered the well known number from ‘‘La Traviata,” that 
standby of all who aspire to coloratura singing. Be it recorded that 
the first time, Detroit concert goers heard the old Verdi 
number given with genuine dramatic significance, as though it were 

Miss Case's ability to 
but 


sang a program of 


the usual rut, dipping into Kjerulf, 


} 


im For her aria, however, she went 


for almost 


something more than a mere show piece, 


display cadenzae is by no means small, admiration for her 


along this line must be lost in wonder at her instinct for 


Detroit 


ability 
truth Free Press, Sunday, October 25, 1914. 
She is a beautiful 
artist and is evidently an accomplished actress. Her singing of the 
aria, “Ah, lui,” firmly established her in the 
geod graces of the audience and in response to a demand for an 
Engtish translation of a Norwegian ballad, a 
impressive vocal etching unique m concert programs. 
Miss proved as effective as an 
subsequent eagerly 
yne of the most emphatic successes 
She sang the appealing ““Depuis le jour” aria from 
“Louise” have wished it sung The 
audience refused to be satisfied with her encore, “A Song of India,” 
in response she sang to her own 
and a piquant Irish song, with a 


Anna Case is more than a beautiful woman 


big “Traviata” fors e¢ 


encore she sang an 
profoundly 


As an 


operatic 


interpretative artist Case 


singer and her appearances were 


awaited In fact, she scored 
of the evening. 
as Charpentier himself might 
in itself a striking number, and 
“Annie Laurie” 


The Kansas City Journal, November 3, ro14. 


accompaniment 


captivating “brogue.” 


Anna Case sang. Let us forget that she is a Metropolitan opera 
prima donna and we see a fresh, particularly attractive young 
woman, impressively modest, appealing; whose voice captivated— 


crept into the soul of the audience, by its clarity, its volume, its 
timbre. Waterbury may never know a voice again so thrilling in 
tone, so encompassing, and such as to still the pulse of the listen- 
ers.—Waterbury, Ct., Republican, November 13, 1914. 
(Advertisement.) 





Mme. de Cisnernos Praised by Brooklyn Press. 


At yesterday's concert of the Philharmonic Orchestra at the 
Academy of Music, an artist who was born and bred in Brooklyn 
captured a large audience by her ready Julia Culp, 
the great Dutch lieder singer, was announced to sing, but at noon 
her manager, Mme. Antonia Sawyer, found that a sudden hoarse- 
ness would prevent Mme. Culp’s singing. With a woman's quick 
aptitude, Mme. Sawyer rang up her other big star, Eleonora de 
Cisneros, who has only just arrived from Paris to begin a long 
Without 
any possibility of a rehearsal, she was rushed into a concert gown, 
went with full speed to the Academy of Music, and was ready to 
take her place on the program, the second number, in less than an 
hour from the time she was summoned. 
made from the stage that Mme, de Cis- 
neros had consented to sing at short notice, but this conveyed but 
little to the vast audience. Of course, Eleonora Cisneros needs no 
introduction to a Brooklyn audience. Her career in all the great 
cities of Europe, in New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, is too well 
further proved her very 
high artistic rank by her magnificent work yesterday, and her audi- 
She did first a 
group of songs, charmingly accompanied by Andre Benoist; Mar- 
tini’s “Plaisir d’Amour,” Wagner's “Triume,” and the Strauss 
“Stindchen,” the first in the latter two in German, and 
her later number was the big aria Saint-Saéns’ “Samson et 
“Amours Viens Aider,” with the any 

She showed all sides of her wonderful voice; its quality, 


response. 


concert tour, and Mme. de Cisneros was asked to sing. 


An announcement was 


known to require mention, but she only 


ence was ready to appreciate and applaud. 


French, 
from 
Dalila,” orchestra, without 
rehearsal. 
range, flexibility, in this varied program, and her phrasing and in 
terpretative skill proved her to be one of the very few great singers 
She 


proud, and one who it is 


who are equally at home in opera and on the concert stage. 
Brooklyn will be 
hoped may be imduced to come more 
The Daily 


is a singer of whom 
frequently to America, for 
her art is supremely great. Standard Union, Brooklyn, 
November 23, 1914. 

Mme. 
ing of Wagner's “Triiume” and Strauss’ “Standchen,” in her group 
Her voice is large and rich and she sang her numbers 
solely with an eye to their spirit and significance, and not at all 


de Cisneros, however, allayed doubt by her admirable sing 
of songs. 
for the display of her large vocal resources. Her beauty of voice, 
song 
Padre Mar 
de Cisneros sang with orchestra the “Amour 


however, supplemented the beauty of her songs. Her other 
in this group was the unfamiliar “Plaisir d'Amour,” by 
tini. Later, Mme. 
Viens Aider,” from “Samson et Dalila,” 
style is excellently adapted. 
23, 1914 (Advertisement.) 


to which her large dramatic 
The Brooklyn Daily Eagle, November 





New York School of Music and 
Arts 's Catalogue and Concert. 


Ralfe Leech Sterner, president of the New York School 
of Music and Arts, has issued a handsome thirty-four page 
booklet, containing detailed information regarding that in- 
stitution. There is much of interest in this catalogue be- 
side the enumeration of the faculty and branches of in- 
struction. A novel idea is the offer to send to inquirers a 
biography of any teacher with whom a prospective student 
may contemplate studying. Reference is made to the dor- 
mitory and boarding department. The course of study in 
all branches is outlined with special attention to a course 
for teachers. 
Congress of Musicians and Students which was held at the 
school last summer. A “United States Trade Report of 
1914 on American Music Schools,” 
nati, Ohio, is very flattering to Mr, Sterner and the school. 
Cuts of both the director and Emma Robinson Sterner, 
vice-president and treasurer, grace the pages. Terms of 
tuition are given and several flattering press notices are 
printed as follows: 


There is detailed information regarding the 


published at Cincin- 


most distinguished faculty of 


Evening Telegram. 


and 
-The 


Largest any conservatory in 
America. 


Mr. has 
able in Europe and America. 


installed the finest corps of obtain 


Fine Arts Journal 


Sterner instructors 


All members of the faculty have studied with famous masters here 


and in Europe, and some of them are widely known.——Musical 
Courter, 
This school is open day and evening the entire year. 
Tonight (Wednesday, December 2) a concert of vocal 
and instrumental music is announced at Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall, which will be duly reported in the columns of 


the Musicat Courter. 





Strassberger Conservatories Joint Recital. 


The Strassberger Conservatories of Music, St. Louis, 
Mo., presented in a joint recital Prof. George Buddeus, 
pianist, and Guido Parisi, violinist, at the South Side Con- 
servatory auditorium, on Friday evening, November 27. 
Prof. Charles Galloway furnished the accompaniments. 

The program follows: Fantasie, op. 49, Chopin; ccn-erto 
(Allegro Festoso), 1692-1770, Tartini-Pente; airs Hon- 
groise, P. A. Tirindelli; concert etude, op. 2, No. 2, con- 
cert etude, op. 2, No. 6, Henselt; “Bigarrure,” Arensky; 
“Vechio Minuetto,” Sgambati; “The Waves,” Moszkowski; 
“Berceuse Dramatique,” “In a Garden,” “Burlesco,” P. A. 
Tirindelli; “A Dream of Love,” “Spanish Rhapsody,” 
Liszt. 
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Bi AnD REVIEWS 


NOTICE TO PUBLISHERS. 


This department is devoted to a review of old and new 
music publications, musical works, musical literary works 
and anything pertaining to the publishing of matters in 
music. 

Only such publications and compositions will be re- 
viewed as are deemed worthy of notice, and the Mu- 
SICAL Courier reserves to itself the privilege of rejection. 
It is also understood that any work or composition or 
book reviewed in this column relinquishes its copyright to 
any part or all of its parts so far as a review of the same 
can be applied. This does not mean that the MusicaL 
Courier assumes or claims any interest in the copyrights; 
it merely means that we are not to be held for any in- 
fringement of copyright by haxdling copyright publications 
or works in this department. 

Particular attention given to works of American com 
posers and their products. 





Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 

Shepherds Watch, Thy Rest at Night,” a Christmas 
carol for mixed voices, composed by H. E. Parkhurst; a 
very simple and melodious setting of an ingenuous poem 
by Gertrude Ina Robinson. The carol is intended to be 
sung unaccompanied, but the voice parts are written in a 
two stave piano score so as to be played on a keyboard if 
so desired. 

“Christmas Sing Out With Exultation,” a Christmas 
song for mixed voices, with soprano or tenor, and baritone 
solos, and with an accompaniment for organ, composed 
by Will C. 


work, containing a fugatto and ending with a powerful 


Macfarlane, a long, brilliant and elaborate 


climax. The anthem is really not as difficult as it sounds 
for the voices are discreetly treated and the accompani- 
ment contains no awkward passages 

“Faust,” a lyric drama in fine acts, book by J. Barbier 
and M. Carré, music by Charles Gounod, vocal score by 
Léo Delibes, English version by H. F. Chorley, revised by 
Charles Fonteyn Manney, with an introductory essay by 
Philip Hale. This clearly engraved and well printed edi- 
tion of a standard opera also contains the ballet music 
which is usually performed in Paris. The instrumentation 
is extensively indicated and the work is carefully edited. 
No one could ask for a better and more attractive edition 
of “Faust” than this new issue by the Ditson house 

“Twelve Short Poems,” for violin and piano, composed 
by Cecil Burleigh; a pleasing and moderately difficult col- 
lection of little pieces attractive to good amateur violin- 


ists and teachers alike. All the necessary fingering is 
marked. Each piece has a verse of poetry to give a clue 
to the sentiment. The names of the twelve short tone 
poems are: “Fernside Farm,” “The Barefoot Boy,” “Sweet 
Fern,” “At the Brookside,” “At Sundown,” “By the Fire- 
side,” “The Oak,” “Mid-Summer,” “Autumn,” “The 


Huskers,” “In Harvest Fields,” “The Fishermen.” 

“One Hundred and Twenty-five Exercises in Passage 
Playing,” op. 261, by Carl Czerny, newly edited and fin- 
gered by Karl Benker; a most useful, presentable and wel 
come edition of a long recognized standard work of the 
greatest technical value 

“Love's Triumph,” a cycle of five songs, text by Charles 
Hanson Towne, music by Bruno Huhn. If frequent ap- 
pearance on concert programs is any criterion of success, 
these new songs by Bruno Huhn are already popular, not- 
withstanding their recent publication. The retrospective 
and serious nature of the poems is indicated by the titles 
“Where Are Rome and Nineveh?”, “In Eternity,” “Let Us 
Look to the Stars,” “Sometimes I Watch Thee,” “The 
Great Farewell.” For these lyrics the composer has writ- 
ten music that is, first of all, melodious and singable, and 
also full of tenderness and pensiveness “which resembles 
sorrow only as the mists resemble the rain.” Poetical and 
delightful as this music is, it nevertheless shows the prac- 
tical and experienced musician on every page; for the 
composer has written his vocal phases so that they may be 
sung by singers with little range of voice, and his piano 
accompaniments are as effective as they are easy. Yet the 
songs have in them a wealth of feeling that make them 
worthy of the best artists 

Three volumes of “Lyrical Pieces,” 
posed by Edvard Grieg, edited by Bertha Feinring Tapper 


for the piano, com- 


If there are any amateur or professional pianists who do 


not already possess these universally admired lyrical pieces 


by Grieg, or who do not haye an edition edited and fin- 
gered by Bertha Feiring Tapper, who has made a special 
study of Grieg, we call their attention to these excellent 
volumes, Nos. 184, 186, 188 of the well known Ditson 
Edition, recently republished. 

Carl Fischer, New York. 

Eight songs, words by various authors, music by Hallet 
Gilberté. An unusually attractive title page makes a good 
impression before one opens the pages to find the music 
The publishers must be congratulated for their artistic pro- 
duction. Hallet Gilberté has written music worthy of the 
artistic title page. In his “Evening Song,” “The Little Red 
Ribbon,” dedicated to Frances Alda, and his “Song of the 
Canoe,” dedicated to Marie Rappold, he has produced 
works that add lustre to the list of good songs by Ameri 
can composers They are thoroughly effective for the 
voice, and their melodies are genuine. There is no strain 
ing after effects or any undue elaboration of harmony 
Nor are the accompaniments difficult. The three songs 
we mention have just been issued. They are in the same 
high class with the first five songs of the eight now pub 
lished by Carl Fischer The preceding songs are: “Tw 
Roses,” “Les deux roses” (a French version of the first 
song), “Ah, Love But a Day,” “A Maiden’s Yea and Nay,” 


“Forever and a Day.” 


G. Schirmer, New York. 


“Gitanjali,” song offerings, an album of six songs, words 
by Rabindranath Tagore, music by John Alden Carpenter 

‘hese are peculiar and interesting song for an audience 
that is familiar with the most elaborate and modern har 
mony, and the broken recitative style of melodic declama 
tion. Such music as this would be utterly incomprehensi 
ble to an eighteenth century public But these songs are 
the legitimate descendants of Berlioz’s almost unknown 
“Nuits d’eté” songs They are certainly well worth the 
consideration of artists who give song recitals. Musicians 
too, will find much interesting harmony in this album 

Schirmer’s have published the songs in an unusually 


artistic stvle, each page having a decorated border 


LOS ANGELES CONCERTS. 
An Orchestral “Pop,” Miss Craft's Song Recital and a 
Concert by the Woman's Lyric Club Are Recent Events. 


Los Angele Cal., Nowember 14, 1914 

The Lebegott Orchestra gave the second popular concert 
on Sunday, November 1, at Temple Auditorium. Acceding 
to numerous requests, M. Laparra repeated the Beethoven 
concerto given on October 18, and it proved to be another 
brilliant performance, Mr. Lebegott and the orchestra sup 
porting him well. The new soloist was Marie B. Tiffany 
who sang the aria from “Le Cid,” “Pleurez, pleurez, mes 


yeux,” in which she was accompanied by the orchestra 
Marcetta Crart’s REecitar 


Marcella Craft, the California girl, who has established 
a brilliant European reputation as an opera singer, was 
heard for the first time in some years. In fact, it might 
almost be said that this was her first appearance in Los 
Angeles, as she has not sung here before since becoming 
a prominent artist \ more trying position is difficult to 
conceive than for one to return home and make good a big 
reputation, One perhaps felt a little conscious of this spirit 
of waiting in the audience—a wishing to prove out the 
singer—but that Miss Craft won her audience completely 
there is no doubt. She is innately the actress, and even 
on the concert programs her rendition of the “Butterfly” 
arias and the Wolf-Ferarri selections made plain why she 
has achieved such a triumph in opera. And this in no way 
minimizing the beautiful work accomplished in her songs 
The Italian group was a model of phrasing and nuancing 
altogether beautiful. The German lieder were delightful 
and refreshing, both because of being unhackneyed and bh 
cause of the exquisite rendition. But the consensus of 
opinion would be that the operatic groups were the crown- 
ing feature. 

Miss Craft was repeatedly recalled and was very gener 
ous with her encores. Friends and admirers heaped her 
with flowers and the gifted singer has reason to con 
gratulate herself from every point of view This recital 
was the first event in the second Philharmonic series 

Woman's Lyric Civus 

The first concert by the Woman's Lyric Club was given 
on Friday evening in Trinity Auditorium, under the dire 
tion of J. B. Poulin. The program was pleasing, but the 
two most ambitions and enjoyable numbers were “O'er the 
Sea.” by D'Indy, and “A Legend of Granada,” by Hadley 
The first is a beautiful number and was well given. The 
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solo was sung by Mrs. J, 1. Moyse, whose voice is very 
sweet and her diction artistic The Hadley number wa 
the longest and heaviest on the program. Solos were takes 
by Mrs. Wiseman, soprano, and Fred G. McPherson, bari 
tone. The Legend contains considerable variety, being 
brilliant at times and bringing the religious clement in 
strongly at the last. Mr. McPherson was in splendid voice 
and sang with feeling and fervor Mrs. Wiseman’s lyric 
soprano was splendidly suited to her los. Mr. McPher 
son also contributed a number by Verdi 


If the club failed in spots to reach its usual high stand 


ard it was due to the fact that this was the first number 
of the season and the members have been working only a 
comparatively short time Mr. Poulin and Mrs. Robinson 


came in for a large share of applause and appreciation 
DAINT-SAENS Quintet Cut 


The Saint-Saéns Quintet Club gave its opening ever ing 


of chamber music at the Ebell club hous Tuesday even 


ing, October 20 The club was assisted by Mrs. Minne 
Hance contralto; Myrtle Ouellet harpist; k ] (renter 
cornetist, and C. H. Porter, bass The entire program was 
devoted to Saint-Saens, but several unique numbers were 


featured. Mrs. Hance sang the two arias from “Samson 


and Deliah,.” and each number was encored Especially 
worthy of mention was the fine work of William Stro- 
bridge, pianist of the quintet The personnel cf this 
group of musicians consists of E. H. Clark, first violin; 
W A. Clark, Jr., second violin; Carl Angeloty, viola; 
Elsa von Grofe Menasco, cellist, and William Stro 
bridge, pianist. The quintet is supported by W. A. Clark, 
Jr., and its services are gratuitous, no admission ever be 


} } 


ing charged for their concerts or for their services when 


contributed toward some good cause 


{iPietro A. Yon, Organist and Composer. 


Pietro A. Yon will offer.the following special program 


for the Feast of St. Francis Xavier, on Sunday, December 


6, at St. Francis Xavier Church, New York Prelude, 
second sonata, Rudnick; mass, “Hosanna Filio David,” P 
A. Yon; Proper of St. Francis Xavier, Gregorian ffer+ 
tory interlude Adagio,” P. A. Yon; postluds Grand 
Choeur,” Bossi; vespers of the second Sunday of Advent 
Gregorian; hymn, Kothe Alma Redemptoris,.” Witt; mo 
tet, “Jesus Dulcis,” B. ©. Klein © Sacrum Convivium,” 
Viadana Tantum Ergo,” Witt 

The second sonata Rudnick (new), which Mr. Yon 
is introducing, is an exceptional example of modern or 
gan music for the church and also suitable for neert 
The mass, “Hosanna Filio David,” is well known all er 
America as an effective compositior ind one whi ad 
heres strictly to the rules of the churcl 
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Management: 


ANTONIA SAWYER 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
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who will sing to his own ac- 
companiment is now available 
for recitals. 

First Chicago 
December 14. 
New York Studio, Ne. 100 Carnegie Hall 


A Few Pupils Received 


Concert Direction M: H. Hanson, 437 Fifth Ave, New Yerk 


appearance 














ST. LOUIS HEARS GRAND OPERA. 


San Carlo Company Gives Week of Opera in Southern City 
—Symphony Orchestra Concerts and Many Other 
Events Make Busy Musical Week. 


St. Louis, Mo., November 18, 1914. 

The San Carlo singers opened the first week of 5t. 
Louis grand opera, November 9, with “Rigoletto.” This 
was “guest night,” with Constantino in the tenor role. 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci” were received with 
delight on “Italian night.” Regina Vicarino, coloratura 
soprano, was the principal singer for “Art League night” 
in “Traviata.” Friday night, “guest night” again, brought 
forth Constantino, who appeared in the role of Radames 
n “Aida.” Saturday afternoon, we heard the “Tales of 
Hoffmann,” with Viccari and Antola. “Faust,” under the 
auspices of the North St. Louis Business Men's Associa- 
tion, was given Saturday evening before a capacity audi- 
ence. Monday evening, Mme. Gerville-Réache, the con- 
tralto, charmed a large and fastidious audience with her 
brilliant presentation of the title role in Bizet’s “Carmen.” 

Grand opera will continue through the week. 


A SympHony Concert. 


The Friday concert of the Symphony Orchestra was 
greeted as usual by a capacity audience that applauded with 
vigor. Mme. Sundelius was the assisting soloist. The 
program opened with Weber’s overture to “Euryanthe.” 
Mme. Sundelius’ first number, Micaela’s song, from Bizet’s 
‘Carmen,” was given in a charming manner; her beautiful 
voice seemed never more beautiful. Ropartz’s symphony, 
No. 4, C major, was played for the first time here, in the 
interpretation of which the orchestra showed skilful col- 
oring. Charpentier’s “Depuis le Jour,” from “Louise,” 
Mme. Sundelius’ second number, was given with lovely 
quality of tone, while fine enunciation was_noted also in 
her encore, Solvereigen. 

The concluding number, Tschaikowsky’s overture-fan- 
tasie, from “Romeo and Juliet,” proved the most pleasing 
of the ensemble selections. The Saturday evening pro- 
gram was a repetition of that given at the Friday matinee. 


Sunpay “Pop.” 


The Sunday “Pop” was greeted by a large and enthusi- 
astic audience despite the inclement weather and grand 
opera week. This month the St. Louis Symphony Or- 
chestra, with Hugo Olls as soloist, will play return en- 
gagements at the following places: November 23, afternoon 
and evening, Urbana, Ill.; November 24, Hannibal, Mo.; 
November 25, afternoon and evening, Missouri University. 


Morninc Cora Crus. 


“Members Day” was observed by the Morning Choral 
Club, at the Wednesday Club auditorium, Thursday morn- 
ing, on which occasion the organization presented Flor- 
ence Hinkle, soprano, and Herbert Witherspoon, basso. 
Miss Hinkle sang with equal ease in the different lan- 
guages. Her limpid and well controlled voice, together 
with her charming personality, won immediate favor. Mr. 
Witherspoon’s flawless technic and expressive voice of 
wide range also made a deep impression upon his hearers. 


Mrs. Epwarp MacDowett 1n Lecture-ReciTa. 


Theta Chapter, Mu Phi Epsilon (affiliated with the 
Kroeger School of Music) presents Mrs. Edward Mac- 
Dowell in a lecture-recital of MacDowell musi¢ in the 
interest of the MacDowell Memorial Association, Monday 
evening, November 23, at the Wednesday Club auditorium. 


Kroecer Scuoot or Music Recta. 


Pupils of the first grades from the Kroeger School of 
Music gave a studio recital in the Musical Art Building, 
Saturday afternoon, November 7. The following partici- 
pated in the program: Marian Riegler, Dorothy Lears, 
John Isaacs, Dorothy Peck, Florence Caspari, Stanley 
Sicher, Frances Sandperl, Ottila Yackey, Harriet Rumsey, 
Bertha Buck and Vera Eastman. 


P, E. O. Musicate. 


Chapter O of the P. E. O., Mrs. H. E. Gonter, president, 
gave an informal musicale at the Hamilton Hotel, October 
1s. Mrs. Ottmar Moll assisted. Mrs. Moll gave a paper 
on “Women in Music” and sang some of the solos from 
“In a Persian Garden,” by Liza Lehmann. 


Hatnes-Licutenstern RecrTan. 


Caroline Elinor Haines will give a piano recital at Hen- 
neman Hall, November 25, at 8.15 o'clock, assisted by Vic- 
tor Lichtenstein, violinist. 


Stupents Recrre Song Worps. 


John Tower’s pupils’ first studio-instruction recital of 
the season was given last evening in the Musical Art Build- 
ing, each pupil reciting the words to be sung before singing 
them. The following were the participants: Mary Gaines, 
Lois L. Goff, Mrs. J. Hoffman, John Johnson, Louisa Mil- 
ler, Mary J. B. Newman, Charles Proetz, Walter Proetz, 
Louis D. Steding, Ruth Sudhole and Nell C. Trotter. Mr. 


Towers contributed a short address on “The Responsibili- 
ties of the Public Singing.” 
Apotto Cius Concerts. 

The executive committee announces that it has secured 
the following artists for the coming (twenty-first) sea- 
son, 1914-1915: November 24, Helen Stanley; soprano. 
January 2, Mabel Rhead, pianist, and Beatrice Harrison, 
cellist. April 13, 1915, Orville Harrold, tenor. These con- 
certs will be given at the Odeon, 


Rusinstern Crus. 


The Rubinstein Club held the first meeting of the 
year at Cabanne Branch Library in the Auditorium, on 


Tuesday, November 10, at 10.30 a. m. Alternate meetings © 


were held at night at 8.15 at the same place. Excellent 
programs have been prepared for the entire year. The 
officers of the club are: Mrs. Ottmar Moll, first vice- 
president; Mrs. George Justison, second vice-president; 
Magdalin Schiffele, recording secretary; Teresa Finn, 
National Federation secretary. 


New Srrinc Quintet. 

St. Louis has a new string quintet, the members of 
which are: Mrs. Berry Mayes, first violin; Gertrude 
Bell, second violin; Ellen Johnson, viola; Agnes Gray, 
violin; Clara Meyer, piano. This is the first time in the 
history of St. Louis that a ladies’ quintet has been or- 
ganized. They played two movements by Malling at the 
Violinist Guild and are now working on a quintet by 
Zeckner. 

HENNEMAN AND Mout Puptis’ Recrrav. 

Mary Maiben Allan, contralto; Gertrude Henneman, 
pianist, and Margaret Allen Hinchey, soprano, gave an 
interesting program at the Stix, Baer & Fuller Company, 
which reflected great credit upon their teachers. 

Crara Meyer Piano ScHoot. 

Clara Meyer announces that she has appointed as her 
assistants Louise Schindler, of St. Louis; Myra De Witt 
Wilson, of Webster-Kirkwood, and Helen Ely, of St. 
Charles. May Braore Drtzcer. 





Leginska’s New York Press Tributes. 


She not only plays with technical mastership, but she has imagi- 
nation and temperament and sentiment that reaches and appeals. 
Her pronouncement of the sonata in B flat major, op. 35, 

was most impressive.—New York Evening World. 


Miss Leginska has been heard on several occasions in this city 
and always with a certain definite interest. Her art is not of the 
heaven storming type. It is an art which has individuality 
as well as an unusually large technical equipment. In some of the 
etudes Miss Leginska treated her hearers to piano playing of real 
heauty, in which fluency of utterance was paired with loveliness of 
tone and remarkable skill in gradation. In some of the studies 
conceived by the larger Chopin she rose to higher levels of dramatic 
style than she has hitherto reached.—New York Sun. 


There is a distinctive charm in listening to music especially com- 
posed for the piano, music that illustrates the instrument’s re- 
sources and capacity. Amd when the interpreter has taste, tem- 
perament and refinement, as was the case yesterday, she deserves 
and received the appreciation of her auditors, Her technic 
throughout was impeccable and each selection was read with poetic 
charm and expression—New York American. 

Mme. Leginska chose an all Chopin program for the display of 
her talents, playing twenty-four etudes and the sonata in B flat 
minor. In all of them she showed herself again a remarkable art- 
ist and a master of the technical resources of her instrument. 

Best of all, she proved thet she can play Chopin without the 
slightest tendency to over and yet with great 
richness of feeling. Needless to say, her tone was delightfully 
warm, and the clarity of her playing and her adjustment of dy- 
namic values were exquisite. 

Throughout the recital, Mme. Leginska showed at once a power 
and a delicacy which were the marks of an artist of the first rank. 

There are few women pianists in the concert world of today the 
equals of this English woman. Yet she does not need the protec- 
tion of her sex to enable her to stand critical analysis, She is 
one of the most interesting pianists to be heard in the concert halls 
today.-New York Tribune. 





Mme. Leginska did much that was worth while in the course of 
her recital. The finale of the sonata, as she played it, was 
for once mysterious, i Mme. Leginska is a player of tem- 
perament and technic.—New York Globe. 





Miss Leginska has already shown herself to be an artist of quite 
unusual quality, a rare and exceptional talent, and in this recital 
she showed it again. There is a burning intensity in her 
style, a fiery sweep; her playing is impetuous and hot blooded, full 
of high lights and deep shadows, yet it can be exquisitely restrained 
end is not lacking in artistic reticences. Her tone is of great 
heauty, whether it is in passages of delicacy or of power, or in 
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Tel. 4421 Murray Hii) 


INEZ BARBOUR S°P2AN0 


Management: Wolfschn Musical Bureau. 1 West 34th St.. New York 


rconence AUSTIN 


America’s Violinist 
Season 1914-1915 Now Booking 


Engaged for Maine Festivals, with Bos- 
ton mphony Orchestra; Aeolian Hall Re 
cital ber 3; Norwich Monday Musi 
cal Club, ete. 


Address M. E, ROGERS, 1sg East 18th 
t.. N. ¥. C. Phone: Gramercy 6223. 


sCATHERWOOD <=. 


Fowler 1110 W. Washington pe. sans 
Los Angeles, Phone 20584 


MARIE KAISER 
SOPRANO 


Management: WALTER ANDERSON, 171 West 57th St., New York 


rominct LARRABEE 


PIANIST 
Just returned trom Europe. In America Season 1914-15 


N™ MORGANA 


Coteratuve Soprano From La Scala in Milan 
Available tor Season 1914-15 
Address: CABOLIAN HALL, Rooms 1626-27, N. Y. City 


MARGARET SHIRLEY 


Soprano 
Available for Concerts: Recitals, Musicales 
IRISH BALLADS A SPBCIALTY 
Exolusive Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG, Metropolitan Opera House Bidg.. Hew Tork 
METROPOLITAN 


us AL DA -=: 


Asnisted by Gutia Cassini, Cellist, and Frank La Forge, Pianist 
SEASON 1914-15 NOW BOOKING 
Exolusive Management for Concerts: &. E. Johaston, 146! Broadway, ew York City 
Baldwin Piano Used 


DRAMATIC MEZZO SOPRANO 


SARA HEINEMAN 


Concerts and Recitals, also Southern 
Folk Songs in Costume 
3671 Broadway - New York City 


WITHERSPOON 


BASS 
Available for Concert and Oratorio. Oct. Ist. to ee 
Address: Management, Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 
1 West 34th Street, New York 


Mme. KATE ROLLA 


Former Prima-Donna, Cowent Garden, London; Imperial 
House, Moscow and St. Petersburg; San Carlo, Naples; Metronet 
tan, New York, etc. Pupil of Marchesi 
VOICE CULTURE 
Opera or Concert, Repertoire, Diction. 
Speciality of correct tone production and breath control. 


Studio, 251 West Siet Street. N. Y. Phone, Schuyler, 3960 
Baroness Evans 
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finely differentiated gradations between .these extremes, and the 
brilliancy and facility of her technic rarely failed her in any of the 


diffculties that Chopin provided in these compositions.—New York 
rimes. 

Miss Leginska has won a sure place in her field She is a womar 
of much temperament and ability, and her playing gives evider 
of faithful study and thou ght Her performance of the etudes was 


n erspersed with brilliancy, coloring, skillful technical executio 


rd emotion. She has an individual manner of doing her work 


that claims the constant attention and approval of her hearers 


New York World. (Advertisement.) 


San Antonio Music Festival. 


H. W. B. Barnes has been chosen musical director of 
the San Antonio (Tex.) Musical Festival Association. 
Nat. M. Washer is the president. 
secured and three concerts have been arranged, the first 





Guarantors have been 


to be given at the Majestic Theatre in January. The fol- 
lowing relative to the association appeared in the Octo- 
ber 24 issue of the San Antonio Light: 

The San Antonio Musical Festival Association, which will present 
its first annual mid-winter musical festival at the Majestic Theatre 
the third week of January, has been organized formally and the first 
steps have been taken for its incorporation under the laws of the 
ate, 

Nat M. Washer has been elected to the presidency, Harry L. Mil 
ler is vice-president, Dr. L. S. Kahn, secretary, and J. H. Savage, 
treasurer These men, with the following, make up the executive 
committee of the association: Judge A. W. Seeligson, W. B. Tuttle 
Rev. Philip Cook, John M. Bennett, Jr., Judge James R. Davis, 
r. L. Conroy, A. B, Weakley, Edward Raymond, J. B. Lewright 
Lafayette Ward, Sam G. Bell, Walter Springall and Ernest 
Altgelt. 

The selection of H. W. B. Barnes, choirmaster at St. Mark’s 
Episcopal Church and director of the San Antonio Oratorio So 


ciety, now the Festival Chorus, as musical director of the associa 
tion has been approved and his plan for a three-concert festival 


include a production of Handel's “Messiah,” a miscellaneous « 


cert of choral and 


orchestral sic, with soloists, and a symphony 
concert has been indorsed 

\t an enthusiagtic meeting held this week it was voted to make 
the San Antonio Mus 


tien for the support and production of similar 


cal Festival Association a perms anent organiza 


igh grade musical 


attractions in San Antonio However, the organization will be wit 


ut capital stock, but a list of fifty guarantors has been secured w 


have pledged themselves to give, if necessary, to the support of the 


irst mid-winter festival. 

The festival this winter will feature an orchestra and soloists of 
national reputation, supported by a chorus of San Antonio people 
numbering 300 or more, 

At a meeting to be held in the near future, an advisory boa 

1600 prominent women of San Antonio and other cities and towns 


of Southwest Texas will be organized to aid in working out the de 


tails of the festival 


The chorus, which is well above yoo in members ip, is to be put 


to work on the special numbers to be sung in the first concert of the 
festival, Thursday afternoon rehearsals for the women of the choru 
will be resumed in the near future 


Jenny Dufau’s First Concert Tour. 


Starting immediately after her Chicago concert, Jenny 
Dufau gave recitals through Ohio, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Missouri, Alabama, Kansas. She then returned 
to Chicago for the Emanuel benefit with the Campanini 
forces. She is now on a second and more extensive tour, 
to last about three months, which will only be interrupted 
by a short visit in Chicago to give a second recital, This 
second tour will include a large number of important 
cities where Miss Dufau has not yet appeared in the capac 
ity of recitalist, although she is already known in almost 
all of them through her appearances with the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company in previous years. 

Miss Dufau is looking back upon her first tour, which 
might well be termed a Southern trip, with sincere satis 
faction. Coming unknown and quite unheralded, she met 
everywhere in the Southern States with the most cordial 
reception, and the best proof of her success is evidenced 
by the numerous return engagements that have already 
been booked. A feature hitherto unknown to Miss Dufau 
was the singing in some colleges for girls (she does not 
think that boys are so appreciative, or, as she puts it, “they 
must first be tamed”). At Raleigh, N. C 
became so strong during the concert that after the “grown- 
ups” had gone, girls and artist had a second concert, quite 
private, and, of course, as they were practically working 
against the time schedule, a thousand times nicer than the 
official thing. In short, this season, which began with such 
grief and sorrow for Miss Dufau, promises to be one of 
her best. She is congratulating herself upon the choice of 
Charles Lurvey, an “atmospheric” accompanist of rare tal- 
ent. 


, the sentiment 





Southerners to Hear Rogers. 


Francis Rogers, the baritone, will give a song recital in 
Lynchburg, Va., on Saturday evening, December 5, when 
he will present an interesting program. 





Julia Culp’s Recital, December 10. 


Julia Culp, mezzo soprano, will give her first New York 
recital at Carnegie Hall on Thursday afternoon, Decem- 
ber 10. 
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SOLOIST 


Maine Festivals, Portland & Bangor, Oct. 1-5, 1914. 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, Nov. 6, igi4. 
San Francisco Recital, Nov. 8, 1914. 

Riverside, Cal., Recital, Nov. 10, 1914. 
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SNEWS reo VARIOUS CITIES 


F rt W th. gave a dramatic rendition of an aria from “Samson and Delilah” pupil of Florence Schinkel Gray, and has a scholarship at the 
‘oO or * > ‘ ” Bishop's School at La Jolla, Cal. 


nd alco the familiar “Voce di donna,” from “Gioconda 
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*@@¢ 
rated ray ~ bt - 0 5 Morris Perlmutter, the local pianist, gave the first of a series of The San Diego Symphony Orchestra began its series of concerts 
last Friday, under the baton of B. Roscoe Schryock. Very ambi- 
nted Louise Homer as tious programs are planned for this season. Willhelm Kreutz, pianist, 
was the soloist and played the Liszt E flat concerto. The next con- 
cert will be given on December 11. Tywoatt Gray. 


three recitals at Unity Hall last Tuesday evening to a good sized 


winter Mee Béwin idience The growth of this young artist has been remarkable 
™ Mme. Homer was His aptness in things musical is shown by this incident while Perl- 
’ nutter was at school. In a certain chorus number he used to play 


santhemums whic bore 


second part for piano Once, instead of following this custom, 





ity A reception 

preceding the con Ralph Baldwin, supervisor of music, who was conducting, gave the 

grected the singer baton to his second pianist and himself played the second part. Portland, Oregon. 
The program on Tuesday evening follows: Fantasia con Fuga, A ——— 


minor, Bach; andante, F major, Beethoven; ‘“‘“Moments Musicaux,” seats 43 5, eeeitect putting, 
piano department Op. 94, 3, 4 Schubert; phantasy, op. 17, 5 one tie oat roe Last evening the Apollo Club William H. Bo tn pls ia BP 
ch importance in + 7s eeneren, & Eee Seeers: Meet ee. Oe Con cone wer b I lia Cha ef “ rm contr alto oO seine its me oth sea on % t th 
Giciinktnade ta Wis heard Perlmutter last year can but note the improvement shown y gar a ee ee wien — . 
nioniet wlieia tetillins He produces a fine singing tone from the piano, his phrasing 1s Chie SE he a , “aang 4 Sa 
: , a ate good and his technic, always admirable, is much cleaner cut than cago “ wae pera SMPARy, CNSTES WOKE TF ager, : ses 
vorabie comments whan Sak cane te vaxiend Saéns, Sjogren, Berger, Grieg, MacDermid and Tuckfield. She 
Woman's College feels ee sang with thrilling majesty and was recalled many times. Director 


Heilig Theatre. Mme. Ciaussen, who was here last year with the 


of its piano depart e - tives vs 

, py Felice Lyne, the young soprano, visited Hartford on November Boyer and his = rs . ae ge into their work = 
wram of great bril 1 sp sinc y anc ervor Schubert's “Omnipotence, he fh 
under the auspices of the Musical Club. Her program included eR, wey F “ maipotence,” the ‘fina 


and assurance of a x number, was sung by the club ond Mme. Claussen Truly, it was 








Beethoven sonata, an excellent concert and must be registered as such. The audience 
a dignified, im filled the large theatre. Sibyl! Sammis-MacDermid, the Chicago 
which followed, soprano, will appear at the club’s second concert, February 8, 1915. 





5; etude, 5; x 
> ¢ > 


, inhauser” Mare 

oe me 2S me. Recently an interesting organ recital was given under the aus 
pices of the Oregon Chapter of the American Guild of Organists, 
when these musicians appeared in the Trinity Episcopal Church: 

Women’s Club in Martha B. Reynolds, Annette Stoddard and William R. Boone, with 


represented on the musi Delphine Marx, contralto, assisting. All gave much satisfaction. 


i ore The officers of the Oregon Chapter, which numbers thirty organists, 
{ Texas Chri VIOLINIST The officers of the Oregon Chapter, wi rman 


are Goodrich, dean; Carl Denton, sub-dean; Daniel 


dent of the Harmony 
Arts program and Mrs “He proved himself a well rounded 
artist by his interpretation of the Some sixty members of the Portland Symphony Orchestra at 
um S. Losh. the Bach Chaconne. The infinite tended its third annual banquet, which was held in the Crystal 
; > Room of the Benson Hotel, on Friday afternoon, October 16. Mose 

A large audi at y 2 . . 
Los! "s oplendid variety and since re beauty of his Christensen, the genial president of the organization, was toastmas 


tone was W ell brought out in this ter. Notwithstanding the fact that the Musica Courter correspond 


ent is not a member of the orchestra, he received an invitation to 


H. Wilson, secretary, and James A. Bamford, treasurer. 





> © ¢ 


voice included 


“The Asra,” composition and the three dances 


asin: Sans the banquet. Much good fellowship prevailed and all enjoyed the 


ees Rae tee were very charmingly played with big treat. 


petecsien te rare grace and finish.” 


Greig rearolle, Godard , . . . r The Musicians’ Club held its first luncheon of the season recently 
1 : ‘ “ap 4 OSt6 ) ) Adve ser, N ), » 
Raff-Henselt, and a group K. C. B. m Boston [ aily Adi ertise n and elected the following officers for 1914-1915: William R. Boone, 


irl Venth; etude in ¢ 7, 1074. president; Frederick W. Goodrich, vice president; Daniel H, Wil 
Bravura,” by Sam Losh son, secretary; Waldemar Lind, treasurer; Carl Denton, George E. 

Jeffery and W. Gifford Nash, executive board. The club, at the 
request of Mr. Goodrich, passed a resolution favoring the federa- 
tion of the officers of the following local organizations: The Musi- 
cians’ Club, the Portland Symphony Orchestra, the Musicians’ Mu 
tual Association, Local No. 99, A. F. of M.; the Oregon Chapter of 
the American Guild of Organists, the Monday Musical Club, and the 
equally as many MacDowell Club, 


of a visit and a San Diego. > ° 


terfered until this 


> @ «6 




















her, spent the week 

his friend, R. B Caro Nome” (“Rigoletto”), “Shadow Song” (“Dinorah”), valse 
for (“Romeo et Juliette’), and several groups of songs 
H, D. Prentice. 


it, was purely 


iny years Seagle and 





Portland’s popular trio-——Susie Fennell Pipes, violinist; Ferdinand 
Konrad, cellist, and J. R. Hutchison, pianist—will give another 
series of concerts at the Museum of Art, beginning November 7. 
Three concerts will be given before Christmas. 

The Columbia Singing Club, a Swedish organization, will visit 
San Francisco next June, where the Swedish singers of the Pacific 
Coast will hold a music festival 

The students of the Lincoln High School have been invited to 
attend the next rehearsal of the Portland Symphony Orchestra. 


Orchestras have been organized in many of the public schools of 
Angeles) charming her audience with her voice and quaint manner- Portland 


1 7 
Colorado and San Diego, Cal., November 1, 1914. 
trip materialized The 
wt Worth, and his 


izain, but he insisted 


musical activities of this city have been improved by the 
amalgamation of the Mendelssohn and MacDowell Clubs, both of 
whom last year had separate organizations and expended much un 
opportunity to meet and 


2 


necessary strength, The new club formed of the two has justified 
tishop and his charm 


the course of the directors and has already presented two splendid 


programs. The first of these introduced Mercedes Ciesielska, a young 
gs—-favorites of his - 
os 


oprano from 
Frank Bibb 


To the great delight of 


Angeles. This initial concert was a delightful 
event, the singer (who is a pupil of Jaroslaw de Zielinski, of Los 


were heard re isms. The second affair of this club was of more varied quality and 
Neu, Mrs. Joe M interest, reintroducing Gretchen Steinbach, pianist; Dean Blake and 
s, Mrs. A. S. Brac Gladys Burch, violinist. 
stint hag i age oo Later Portland News. 
» Mw. LL One of the advances of the season has been the entry of the 
music Teachers’ Association into local musical affairs. Mrs. H. D. Portland, Ore., November 7, 1014. 
Farnham is the secretary and is enthusiastic regarding his future. A musical treat was vouchsafed the writer and those who at- 
The State meeting, held here last summer, was an unqualified suc- tended the opening concert of the Portland Symphony Orchestra, 
cess @nd, among other unusual things, provided a balance in the November 1. Harold Bayley conducted the organization. No end 
uber 13, 1014 bank which is now the nucleus of an entertainment fund. of praise is due Mr. Bayley and the orchestra for the masterful 
Club presented > @ ® interpretation of the program, which included Schubert's C major 
assisted by Cara A number of outside artists are being brought here to give re- symphony, Thomas’ “Mignon” overture, “Wotan’s Farewell,” from 
Contemporanecous citals. Grace Widney Mabee, of Los Angeles, was the first selected, “Die Walkire,” Wagner, and other works. Grieg’s “Evening in the 
lecturer discussed and she sang a number of Gertrude Ross’ compositions, the latter Mountains,” a dainty musica! confection for oboe, horn and strings, 
un schools, The in ccompanying the singer evoked much enthusiasm. Frederick Starke, formerly of the Chicago 
Russian opera was il ®»® « Symphony Orchestra, who played the oboe solo in the Grieg num- 
eme” and the “Parsi Wesley Peterson, aged nine years, appeared in recital for his own ber, and Charles Walrath, who offered the horn solo, deserve spe- 
Besides th lu benefit and musically for the benefit of many of his listeners. The cial mention. The organization, following the rule of the last four 
Debussy, sffair was held at the San Diego Club House, October 23, and the years, did not present a soloist. A large and demonstrative audience 
ed upon. Mme. Sapin program was a varied and ambitious one. This remarkable boy is a heard the performance. This orchestra is made up of fifty-seven 
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men and one woman (Margaret Fischer, harpist). It is well bal- 
The personnel is much the same 


Royal 
England, will direct the next concert, December 6 


as last season. Carl Den 


Music, 


anced 


ton, local representative of the Academy of London, 


An all-MacDowell program was offered at the last meeting of the 
MacDowell Club. Mrs Burke, 
paper on MacDowell, Edna Blake, pianist, played 


fhomas Carrick president of the or 


ganization, read 
numbers Imoger Brodie, contralto, and Delphine 


three Harding 


Marx, 


roe told of a summer she 


contralto, contributed several selections Anne Shannon Mon 
spent at the MacDowell home 
. ° . 


Musicat 


has been 


Dr. Emil Enna, whose name has been on the Covurter’s 


subscription list for more than appointed 


supervisor of music in the lumbia County Re 





cently the writer had the pleasure of entertaining Dr. Enna at a 


crawfish luncheon 








> e6¢ 
J. Ross Fargo, after an absence of eleven months in New York 
City, has reopened his studio. He is a certified vocal pupil of F. X 
Arens, 
> «6 
The Tuesday Afternoon Clul Rose ( sen-Reed lirector, is 





made up ‘of twenty women singers 
> ®«¢ 


Evan Williams, the tenor, w favor Port d wit recital on No 











vember 8. Jounw R. Uatman 
° 
San Antonio. 
San Antoni Tex., November 10, 1014 
Monday, October 26, the American baritone, Oscar Seagle, ap 
peared in concert here, un ler the 1 direct of Osear }]. Fox, 
organist and teacher Mr. Seagle’s program, from the first to the 
last number, was received enthusiastically by the large audience He 
was obliged to repeat seVtral sor ve the prologue from 
“I Pagliacci,” by special request Fr Seagle’s accompanist 
gave four numbers by xiern French composers, which were greatly 
enjoyed 
. . . 
January 11, 1915, Mr. Fox will present in recital Florence Hinkle, 


soprano 





> 66 

The rehearsing of “The Mess . nder the direction of H. W 
B. Barnes, has been continuing for ar be f weeks. The chorus 
already numbers nearly three hundred The San Antor Musical 
Festival Association has been formed, wit eading met f the city 
as officers Famous artists will be |! ght ere t sing 
parts, and the orchestra will be one of nati 1 reputatior 
concerts will comprise, one rchestral ne i ed or 
solos, and the third one “The Mess 

»*e@ 

The Tuesday Musical Auxiliary ¢ 1s has been rehearsing since 
October 1 At present the <« : is studying a dra tic scene, 
“The Death of Joan d’Arc,” Bemberg The soloist has not as 
yet been chosen This chorus w give one program at the Tues 
day Musical Club, one invitational recital, and one recital for 


charity 


season, 


s held two meetings this 


Mrs. | es Chalkley, Mrs, Bertrand 


Musical Cl 


The Tuesday 











with excellent programs, led 
Mrs. Snider, Mrs. Flannery, Mr Stanley Winters rhe ect 
for the next program will be Grand Opera,” led by Mrs. Fred 


und Mme. D. Acngna 


Jones 


Later San Antonio. 


San Anton Texas, November 18, 1914 


On November 12, the Philharmor Orchestra gave two concerts, 


matinee and evening, under the direction of Arthur Claasen, re 


New York, but now of San Antonx The orchestra has 
under Mr. Cl 
gram was a difficult one The se 
the “Peer 
ond rhapsody, Lisat The orchestra consists of amateurs, semi-pro 
Brack » San Antonio 


Song of 


cently of 
for the pro 


rvision, 





made marked progress 





were four numbers fron Gynt Suite,” Grieg, and the sec 


Is Rose soprano 





fessionals and professio 


j the Page,” from 


girl, was the soloist She sang “The 
“Huguenots,” Meyerbeer; “Ave Maria,” Gounod 
Wilh Marx, concert master of the chestra, 


bligato by Octavia Bullis, and or Te paniment by Mr. ¢ 


with violin obligato 


harp 





played by 


1asen 





Miss Brack is the possessor of a beautiful soprar voice of great 
‘ and range 
> «6 
“In ao Persian Garden,” by Liza Lehmann, w recently given here 
by four teachers of singing They were M Higgins, so 


prane Elsa Harms, contralto; ¢ rles Cameron Bell, tenor; Gilbert 





rami ha t was a dé led s cess, as the partici 
pants are the weautiful woices. The concert was given 
for the benefit of Christ Episcopal re 


Mas, Staxtey Winters 














Lafayette. Ind., Nowember 18 yt4 
Lafayette’s musical season w f ally opened Tuesday evening, 
November by a concert grve t Enr Aresor lramatic tenor, 
and Martin Brubl att Viet Theatre The neert was 
the first of a series of three give mder the spices of the La 
fayette Oratorio Society The «a ® ins «& ed } rs. each 
thor ly delighting his hearers and receiving watior Mr 
Aresoni’s admirably selected moumbers gave is bearers a « i nm 

ception of his voice and a ssibilities His ovening group 

songs, “At Dawnir (Cadmatr "My Heart Ix a I ”" (Wo 
man), and “Hymn to the Night” (Campbell Tipton), revealed the 
richness and beauty of i, For his second ¢ sang 
the aria from “Tosca.” “E Lucevan le Stelle” (Puccini) He also 


sang an aria from the “Girl of the Golden West” (Puccini). and 


ber he gave wit framatic fervor the arioso from 





for his closing nun 


a %~ 4% mad 
“Pagliacci,” Canio’s lament (Leoncav ade a dis 





d contributed 


tinct impression as a solo pianist and a 
a large share to the evening's entertainment For his first group 
he played “With Naive Tenderness” (MacDowell), “Canzonetta Sal 


vator Rosa” (Lisrt) and “Fireworks” (Debussy), and for the clos- 








ing group he played “Benediction to God in the Solitude” (Liszt), 





“Chimes” (Oldberg) and “Rakoczy (Liszt) 


“How to Listen to Music” was the tl 
Robert J. Ring, of the 


Lafayette Conservatory of 


> of an interesting lecture 





recital given by piano department of the 


students of the Jeffe 


son High School, at the convocation h November 14 I 


forty-five minutes Mr. Ring held the undivided attention of some 








five hundred boys and girls ile explained the three clements of 
music, rhythm, melody and irmony, and illustrated each element 
n a pleasing manner Lie said that to become familiar with music 
makes it more enjoyable and urged that the young people take ad 
vantage of hearing great singe violinists, pianists and chestras 
whenever the opportunity sl | esent itself For tex al dis 
play, Mr. Ring played I hant octave study by Czerny and the 
“Staceato Caprice” by Vog (nher 

lud 

lu 1 





The Lafayette Or S y, Lawe A. Cove i r 
is prey mw aA program f t " « t t lar y 
Spohr's “Last Judgme . e offering. The ert will be 
given tirely by nee I M. B 


Davyt 0 Nove F ‘ 

On Friday evening last rred the st of the x neerts 
which will be give e Music Leag Symphony ¢ se 
The P ist { ' ‘ . | the lir t ' | er 
Finn, were t ttraction that brought gethe n audience of ' 
thre t lelighted listens The a five neerts 
be given | J Met ack, Nov er \ 1 Gluck, Dece € 
»; Josef Lhevins Jar \ New York P oO est 
Ma it ( wo Sy ny O t Ay } 
entire six cor ts the League xt t $3 I wing is 
board of gers: B. B. T er, presid iH ton Lowe st 


vice-president; W. L. B er eit eccond vice-president; Mrs, I 


M. Wood, third vice-pre ent: Ethel Stoddard. { ' . pres 
lent: William ¢ j el f vies « r Mrs. W LD. Cre 
ecording secretar M N { ling secret ! \ 
Lytle easure B eM tle \. Ditze . 2 Kie < 
Charles A. Ridgway, ¢ r k Hols I Ket M \ 





‘Ahee Free t t 
S. Battelle, A. L. 1 Mrs. E. A. De - HE 7 
Mrs. E. J 


Mme. S no-H a t e on ¢ The eve 
popular ntralt was greet ue Mme. S 
Heink’s recital w the t r ler the 
gemen ma T hic The se t et r October 

s been } ’ e i}. Kunw © ret } 
rope The rema x giv ‘ M Nove y ! 
nd @ re t M Pow t ni I Are 

atic ter I y, Nove ‘ nnati Symphony t 
D Erns ‘ “ 1 He Scott r 
peratic prog W M j Kitt 
( .eat n her f P 4 cr 
elodies: Friday, lanuar The New York Symphony Or 

Alexande Saslaveky I I i 
Sy ny Of est BD } } % / ' ' 


4, The Minne . i y ¢ cs } Ober ce 

2 st, { ' Vilie I> ‘ T we 
\p Cw mati Sy ’ estr Dr. Ernst } . 
lucting in I r prog t © = ted 


aA ’ g ’ if 
' and r r gene 
f Stee High Sch M i rning 
® @ @ 
The Dayton ( S ot wus ‘ . : 
nder the dir 1 4 Dp . os ‘ 
tal direct The 4 ‘ The M t 
given on (hr eve 2 i . ! ‘ Elg 4 
tle t ¢ spring I ‘ work e thar 
ne ndr \ and r t ers . x ne 
*@e@ 
The Ay r . te ; 








The ret t er of ¢ e- festiv ( 1 Unior erie 
t Ann Art M ‘ given 1 Mme. Gadsk H A 
tormur Mme. Gadsk . “ we ¢ im Ann Art nd ‘ 
ening *& was greeted P ! . _ wa ‘ 
e and her progr felighti giv She w ged t 
respond to several encores. Walter G. Charirbury. w played the 
mpaniments and also appeared in a f ers, added 
« to the ver enterta ent ne event t 
and a st sympat het ix nist The ne numbe nm the ( ¢ 
Unix serics will he given * the Pi tel » Symp r 
nder Le id Stokowsk December 
*. . * 
Thureday afternoon, Nove er the second acert by member 
of the faculty of the University School of Mus “ be he 





1914-1915 1915-1916 





We are booking dates 
for both this season 
and the next for ::  :: 


CHARLES WV. 


LAR 


Who has cancelled all] 
European dates :: :: 





Concert Direction M. H. HANSON 


437 Fifth Avenue 33 83 New York 
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Memphis. 


Memphis, 
have marked the 


and while 


Tenn., November 25, 1914. 
beginning of the Bee- 
season, all of the plans for 
cted everything points to a satisfac 
David L. Griffith, 
ke way, and 


members. Mrs. 


president, has as- 
much 
Griffith 


voice teachers of 


is receiving 


leading 
Church, and the club 
her administration. One 
eed by the musical culture 
ss¢s, consisting of musical 
Lectures will be 


omposers 
lub, and the subjects illus- 
Through the courtesy 
ese meetings are being 
treet. The club pre 
the Lyceum Theatre: 


dramatic tenor; Irene Jo- 
M yrtle 
of the 


astic applause after 


Elvyn, who was 
Beethoven Club, 

each 
nding, 


isting upon her respo 


Much interest was shown 


very pleasing, and Birdie Chamberlain, who accompanied her, 
showed herself well qualified to be one of the club’s official ac- 
companists. 

The Memphis Glee Club composed of nearly fifty men under the 
direction of Ernest F. Hawke, choirmaster and organist of Grace 
Church, and the Ladies’ Glee Club of forty voices, will give a 
joint recital at the Goodwyn Institute, November 17. The pro- 
gram includes numbers for full choruses and a number of selec- 
tions for each organization. A. D. DuBose. 





Grand Rapids. 


Grand Ragids, Mich., November 16, 1914. 

Never has Grand Rapids shown more interest in music than now. 
The St. Cecelia Society has outlined an acceptable course of music 
for the coming year. Unusual interest is manifest in the regular 
student very much awake under the 
leadership of Mrs. On November 6, Harriet Story 
MacFarlane, who has made a success of student work in the Detroit 
Tuesday Club, addressed the class. Mrs, MacFarlane aroused new 
interest in the student division, and inspired the class to greater work 
The class in “The Development of Music” under 
the leadership of Cornelia R. Hopkins, is well attended, and a re- 
has been sent in for the work to be repeated. The “Poetry 
Music,” under Charlotte Hughes, has proven instructive. 
The purpose of this class is to study poetry in its relation to music. 


meetings. The division is 


George Dennis. 


this coming year. 


ques 


Motive in 


with such favor here last year, at the home of Mr. and Mrs. C. B. 


Kelsey. 
si © 
John McCormack’s first appearance on his return to America was 
in Grand Rapids. His voice seemed never better and he sang to 
a capacity house. A. G TF. 





Conductor of Scottish Band—What’s wrong, Duncan? 

Duncan (cellist)—The drum’s been playin’ ma music 
and I’ve been playin’ his. 

Conductor—I thocht there was something no just quite 
richt.—Punch. 





FOR RENT 


PRIVATE LIMOUSINE TOWN CARS FOR RENT.— 
Of special interest to musicians, opera artists or stu- 
dents. Limousine town cars for rent by the hour, day, 
week or month. Just the style of a car for musical art- 
ists or musical students who desire to get around the 
city and suburban country quickly. Rates moderate. 
An arrangement of this kind would be less expensive 





number was a delight, 
“Pagliacci,” he 


with the 


nt” from 
' R each country. 
ponding “5 Oo 

? & go civic music. 


Music 
Sunday afternoon, 


a thoroughly artistic 


proved 


' . Livi 
rene onan i 
ne Jonan November 1, 











The tickets are now 


at the 


CELEBRATED 


*CELLIST 


Personal Address: 


1408 Woodhaven Ave., Woodhaven, L. L 


given High School 
Cincinnati Orchestra. 
he next attraction 
ers Treatre, December 1o. 
Exclusive Concert Direction 
G. DEXTER RICHARDSON 
601 FIFTH AVENUE, - NEW YORK 


Cecelia Auditorium, 


many friends 











Readings are given in the original and in translation, 

A live interest is growing in the committee work for 
The first free public concert under the auspices of the 
Committee was given in the St. 


Leo Sowerbey is giving a series of 


G. RNBER ER Ladies’ Literary Club. Mr. Sowerbey is a Grand Rapids boy, young 
in years, but mature in thought. 
Oo. HO G e > 


on sale for the orchestral concerts to be 
Auditorium. 
including the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 


booked in the 
Alma Gluck, soprano, and Leon Rennay, French baritone, at Pow- 


@ @ 

Charles Wakefield Cadman and the Princess Tsianina Redfeather 
were heard in an interesting program of Cadman works at the St. 
Wednesday evening, November 4. 
awaiting this return engagement, 


than the hiring of taxicabs and the car could always be 
within call. Address Tucker, 230 West t22d St.. New 
York City. Telephone 4849 Morningside. 


by natives of 








Cecelia Auditorium 


TO LET 


“Modern Music Talks” at the 





STUDIOS TO SUBLET.—Two handsomely furnished 
music studios to sublet. One two days per week, and the 
other four or five days each week. Excellent location. 
References required. Apply “M. S.,” care MusICAL 
Courter, 437 Fifth Ave., New York. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—A complete collection of piano music, in 
excellent condition, which belonged to the late Jessie 
Shay. The collection includes piano concertos with 
full orchestral scores. Address, Mrs. G. C. Shay, 515 
Lexington avenue, New York City. 


This is an attractive course, 
Fritz Kreisler, and the 





“Mary Free Bed” 


course is 





They found 
as they were heard 











ELSA HIRSCHBERG LYON 


Mezzo Dramatic Soprano 
NEWARK . ~ OHIO 


CENTURY OPERA HOUSE 
Central Park West, at 62d & 63d Sts., New York City 


xe Columbus 8800 


CENTURY 
LYCEUM AND 
CONCERT HALL 


(In the Century Opera 
House) 


SEAS * N 
1914-15 


Grand Opera in Eng 
lish and Original Lan 


ges 
SEATS ON SALE Available on Rentals 
ALE for CONCERTS, RE 


TEN WEEKS CITALS, THEATRI 
IN ADVANCE CALS, ETC, 


Y RAR antraito 


Oratorio - Concert - Recital and Opera 
Raveaswood 2319 849 Lakeside Place Chicage 


SPENCER 


PIANIST 
Kimball Hall 33 33 








EDWARD H. 


FREEMAN 


SOLO PIANIST 


Director of the Conserva- 
tory, Muskingum College 
New Concord, Ohio. 











Phone 











Chicago, Ill. 


56-58 West o7tn's Sire 


OTTO POLEMANN| ZOE FULTON 


DIRECTOR Mel DONNA CONTRALTO 


Trenton Music Festival. Trenton Male Chorus 500 Sth Ave., New York 
Director of Music, New Jersey State Normal Schools | Per. Pee heed for Women, Pittsburg, Pe, 


. school of Music and Arts 


oh LEECH STERNER, Director 
Tel. 679 Riverside 
out-of-town students 





Bavatitoey tor 








FRANZ MORRIS GABRIEL 


KOHLER |WILLIAMS 


VIOLINIST—TEACHER saps ot omg 
Conductor Erie Symphony Orchestra|| Apollo Club anErie Festival Chorus 


DIRECTORS OF ee ese ~ MUSIC AND ART 
Majestic Theatre Building 3 Erie, Pa, 




















Primary Course in Ear Training and Melody Writing 
By BESSIE WILLIAMS SHERMAN. Price, 35c. 


an understanding of melody 
Piano studies by the 


ng the ear and establishing 


xplicit directions for 
l 1 in connection with a small set of 


t 
hildrer to be used 
the Road to Toneland.” 


method is in other branches of work with the child, this course is for music 
1owledge of the intervals, rhythm, accent, cadences, etc., etc., quite un 
e earlier benrne 1 to talk—with no conscious effort. Confusing technical terms 
place ds have been used which are in keeping with appropriate little 
all that the child of the real study he is making. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY COMPANY, Publishers 64 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 


scale, 


nm thetr 


w ire ‘visible te 








“You'll Like Gambleized Music’”’ 


IT’S “BOUND” TO GIVE SATISFACTION -— IT “COSTS” NO MORE 





We supply Hinged, any octavo or sheet music published 

Music sent on selection without any guarantee as to the amount 
to be kept. 

Write for our liberal On Sale plan. 


GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC CO., 
General Music Dealers. 65-67 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. 











WALTER ANDERSON ANNOUNCES 


LOUISE VAN OGLE 


Im Illustrated 


“TALKS ON MODERN OPERAS” 
NAGEL: Western Tour, January-February, 1915 


EMMA NAG EL, "soprano 
New York 








Morse - Rummel 
VIOLINIST 


Endorsed by Nikisch, Damrosch, Ysaye, Godowsky 


~ Walter Anderson, 171 West 57th Street - NEW YORK 














SARTO 


Bass-Barytone 
(Late Metropolitan Opera Company) 


WALTER ANDERSON, 171 West 57th Street, 











SOPRANO 


SEASON 1914-15 


“NAGE 


Management, WALTER ANDERSON, New York 
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“I Consider the Baldwin the Stradivarius of the few 
really great Pianos of the World.” —De Pachmann 


“A great Piano. It satisfies me completely.” —Pugno 


Sembrich 


“A tone which blends so well with my voice.” — 


THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 


142 VV. Fourth Street Cincinnati 





NORTHWESTERN CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC, ART AND EXPRESSION 
806 Nicollet Avenue, Minneapolis 


The Oldest and Most Preqremive Musical Institu 
tion in the Northwest. 





LEEFSON - HILLE 

CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
MAURITS LEEFSON 

A PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
"THE MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
ORATORY AND DRAMATIC ART. Wilham 
H. Pontius, Director of Music; Charles M. Hok, 
Director Oratory and Dramatic Largest and 
most reliable school in Northwest. Al! branches. 
Diplomas. Summer Session. Send for Catalog C. 


Granberry Piano Scheo! 


“GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Director 


Practical Training Courses for Teachers 
Artistic Piano Playing 


THE FAELTEN SYSTEM 
Booklets—Carnegie Hall—New York 





ALEXANDER 


SOPRANO 
Seloist Plymouth Church, Brocktys 
Menaegement: LOUDON CHARLTON 
__Carnegie Ball, New York 


~ CONCERT DIRECTION | 


HERMANN WOLFF 


The World's Greatest Musical Bureau 


GERMANY: BERLIN W, FLOTTWELL ST. |. 
Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic 
Cencerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts, 
ag om the Bechstein Hall, Berfin 

Baten, Y of more than 400 artists, includ 
img D’Albert, Ysaye, Ansorge, Thibaud, Kreisler, 
Sembrich, Risler, Van Rooy, Hekking, Carrefio 
and many other celebrities. Also manager of the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra and of Arthur 
Nilnech. 





Principal Agency for Music Teachers 


Founded 1867. Dea. F. Zimcrmy, President 


49th Year 














All Branches of School of one 
Schoot ef A 
M U ng | C School o@ | = 
Modern Lenguages 
Complete catalog of all departments mailed free 
on request to 
CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE, 
6a4 So. Michigan Ave, Chicago. 
Open Tuesday and Friday Evenings 


REINDAHL VIOLINS 
and BOWS 








Violas and ‘Cellos 
Artists know the rarity of 
violins whose tones are 


“‘sweet"’ from lowest G to A 





kly responsive to bow 
press sure trom real pianisel 





t ik be An Artint’s 
1 —which lwitlgiadly 
FREE, and which 

n 





world fa 
use K EID \DAME vi LINS 


Violins sent te respon 
sible persons on trial 
for comparison with 
other sew or famous 
old vielins. If desired, 
gradual charge ac- 
counts opened. 





Reindah! Crand aetet 








REINDAHL V1 
USED AND ENDORSED 
Shae ore geri EINDAKL 
Chas. Gee grrowits 
Leonora Ja . d auret 
toon taaetal Pole Srewciee Ateller,318 Athenaeum Bidg. 
vy 


er Bull §9 East Yan Buren Street 


A 
Hugo Heermann 
‘Arthur Hartmaan 





CHICAGO, LLINGIS, U.S.A. 





VIGTOR HARRIS °- 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANC 











6 SOPRANO 

i Address | 

& E57 treatway New York 
Telephone 4789 Schuyler 

a Teacher of George F Berlin; Ki k, 

‘eo WW EE? eee 

nab 

@ ——s yemning, Rather Maude Berri, en 

a 1425 Broadway, New York Fernandez, Edith Miller. 

e et. Opera House Building Special Operatic Training (Including Action) 


A. B. CHASE PIANOS 


Artistanos 
Highest Type of Artistic Instruments 


For the Pianist, the Singer, the Teacher, the 
Student, the Conservatory, the Concert, the Home 


Factory at 


eee Seeoene OHIO 


Reference: The Edit n-Chief of THe Musicas 











Wi n Eg & So n , Manufacturers of the 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-four years 


Faotory and Offices, Ninth Ave., Hudson and | 3th Streets, New York 


_|STERLING piANGS 


High Standard of Construction _ DERBY, CONN. 


~/Royal Conservatory of Music ant Theatre 


DRESDEN: GERMANY 
Sixtieth Year, 1914-1915. 1,505 Pupils, 82 Recitals, 116 Instructors 


Education from beginning to finish. Full courses or single branches. Principal admission times begin 
April and September Admission granted also at other times, 


Prospectus and List of Teachers from the Directorium 


STR ASSBERGE CONSERVATORIES OF MUSIC 


Cread and ~ tee Aves ) St. Leute 
; ity 

The Most Complete and Best Equipped Music Schools in the West 

Partial Scholarships tor Deserving Pupliis and Other Free Advantages 

Open All Year Terme Reasonable Diplomas Awarded 


Established in 1886 Catalogues Free 























2200 st Leste Ave 





61 Competent Teachers in All Ite Branches 








Music, Dramatic Art, Dancing, Medere 
Languages, School of Operas. Ideal Resdenes 
Department for Young Ladies. Positions secured 
for quahfied pupals 

The Most Rapidly Growing 
School of Music in America. 

Catalogue and circulars mailed on request. 

Pupils may enroll at any time. 


The Indianapolis 


Conservatory of 
Mursiice [cert tviey tree 








=~ NEURPHY : 


TEN OR 


METROPOLITAN —— co 





For concert cagagements apply te 
The tego wosicat BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street. New York 





ANNIE LOUISE DAVID 


HARPIST 





THE FOREMOST WOMAN HARPIST InNy say cece 





Exclusive Management FOSTER & DAVID, 500 Fifth Avenue New York 
EDWIN EVANS|#5, HAMMANN 
Fuller Bidg.. 10 South 18th St.. Phila.. Pa. 1716 Chestnut —_— Philadeiphia 








Ovide Musin 


Belgian Violin Virtuos 
New York 














SUSANNAH MACAULAY 


TEACHER OF SINGING’ 
Perfect Method of Breathing Taught 
STUDIO: 143 CARNEGIE HALL. NEW YORK 
Composer of “Allah is Greet.” “The Butterfly.” “ive Marie” 








430 NORTH MERIDIAN ST., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


N. Y. GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 42nd Strest, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
Dmectors: Cast Hem, Aucust Fratmcee. 
Instruction in all branches of music from first Free advantages to students: Harmony lectures, 
beginning to highest perfection concerts, ensemble playing, vocal nigel reading 
Thirty-eight of the best known and experienced SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
professors. TERMS $10 UP PER QUARTER 


THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 
TWENTY.MINTH SEASON 

212 West 59th Street 

















Columbus 2329 New York 





MUSICAL COURIER 











THE 


STEINWAY]) gttesonS Hamlin 
| PIANOS 

prayer cs naval me “THE STRADIVARIUS 
|THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD OF PIANOS” 


FACTORIES: 


Ditmars Avenue Riker Avenue ® ® 
NEW YORK 


AND 


St. Pauli, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 - ~ - - HAMBURG 
PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 
{ Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street. New York 

Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq.,W.. London 


Warereoms: « Jungterneties 34, Hamburg, and BOSTON] 
Koeniggraectzerstrasse 6, Berlin 
And Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 




















ESTABLISHED 1864 


GRAND THE MOST 


AND UPRIGHT Kranich & Ba rh HUMAN OF 


PIANOS NEW YORK. ALL PLAYERS 











JEWETT PIANOS 


Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 
in musical circles everywhere. In clearness and sustained resonance, the 
JEWETT tone has no equal among pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 








t Manufactured by : 


JEVVETT PIANO CoO., “ = Boston, Mass. 


FACTORIES: Leominster, Mass. 














THE WORLD RENOWNED The many points of superiority 
were never better emphasized 


than in the SOHMER PIANO of 
sea aye 





It is ‘built | to delle the most 
cultivated tastes 


The shiaiahiine of such a piano is known throughout America and Europe for its 
appeals at once to the discrimi- artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
nating intelligence of the cating excellence as a Player Piano. 


SOHMER & CO. ee 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 12th Avenue, Sist to S2d Street, New York 
31S FIFTH AVENUE LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Ltd. 34 Margaret Street 


Corner 32d Street 



































BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 





